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Announces  the  Opening  of  its  Hotels  at 

BRETTON  WOODS^  New  Hampshire 

THE  MOUNT  PLEASANT,  June  27 

THE  MOUNT  WASHINGTON,  July  15 


Swimming  Pool,  Squash  Courts,  Bowling  Green,  Tennis  Courts, 
Saddle  Horses  from  Tallack’s  Park  Riding  School,  Boston,  with  Pro¬ 
fessional  Instructor. 

The  train  service  to  and  from  Bretton  Woods  is  ideal.  Through 
parlor  and  sleeping  cars  are  run  from  New  York,  New  Haven,  Hart¬ 
ford  and  Springfield;  Boston,  Portland  and  Portsmouth;  Quebec, 
Montreal  and  Burlington. 

The  Golf  Course,  18  holes,  5500  yards,  open  for  play  June  16. 
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BRETTON  WOODS,  N.  H. 

(Ponncrly  Mount  Pleasant  Post  Office) 

Also  of  the  Ormond  in  Florida. 
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DIRECrr  LINE 


Chicago  to  Omaha,  Sioux  City,  St. 
Louis,  Memphis  and  New  Orleans. 
New  Line  to  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis. 
Unsurpassed  train  service. 

Weekly  Tourist  excursions  t<>  Cali¬ 
fornia,  via  Chicago  and  Omaha  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  Railway  —  The  Scenic  Line, — 
also  via  Cincinnati  and  New  Orleans. 
For  rates  and  all  particulars,  address 

J.  C.  riAIR.  New  Cn(laB4  Ageet, 

305  WeaWagtoM  Straat,  Boataa 
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It  has  been  estimaticl  that  between 
8,000,000  and  10,000,000  persons  in 
the  United  States  take  a  vacation 
every  summer.  They  spend  between 
$400,000,000,  and  $500,000,000  yearly 
in  pursuit  of  pleasure.  This  is  a  great 
deal  of  money  to  spend  during  a  vaca¬ 
tion,  but  this  season  the  expenditure 
per  capita  may  be  somewhat  less  on 
account  of  the  low  railroad  rates  offered 
by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  Railway. 

From  July  1  to  10  this  line  will 
sell  tickets  to  Colorado  and  return  from 
Chicago  for  $25.  This  will  enable 
many  to  enjoy  their  summer’s  outing  at 
slight  expense,  Colorado  resorts  are 
cooler  than  the  seashore. 

Through  train  service.  Chicago  to 
Denver,  everv  day  via  tlie  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  Sc.  Paul  and  the  Union 
Pacific  line. 

W.  W.  Hall,  N.  E.  Freight  and 
Pass’r  Agent,  369  Washington  Street, 
Boston. 


Jamaica  an  Ideal  Snmmer  Resting  Place 


If  your  nerves  are  Hred,  or  your  mental  and  physical  faculties  are  toeary,  from  the  effects 
of  mental  overwork.  There  is  no  more  delightful  resting  place  on  earth  than  Jamaica,  W.  I. 
Several  eminent  clergymen  and  others  have  visited  the  island  in  midsummer  and  winter,  and 
unite  in  saying  that  it  is  as  enjoyable  in  July  as  Janu¬ 
ary.  There  seem  to  be  no  seasons  in  Jamaica,  but  - 

simply  one  season,  and  that  “  a  perpetual  springtime  “ 

The  Gulf  Stream,  the  Trade  Winds,  and  the  Lofty 
Mountains  (some  peaks  nearly  8,000  feet  high)  com 
bine  to  make  this  a  veritable  paradise.  A  famed 
writer  calls  it 
“  A  Lost  Garden 
of  Eden.”  The 
t  hermometer 
varies  during  the 
entire  }ear  only 
between  70°  and 
88°.  There  are 
no  chilling 
winds  or  fogs. 

No  blazing  hot 
da^s  or  stifling 
enervating 
nights,  but  a 
soothing,  rest¬ 
ful  atmosphere 
continually  pre-  \ 
vailing,  filled 
with  such  a  deli-  .\< 
cious  strength- 
ening  tonic  that 
your  ills  and 

cares  will  fiy  away.  Your  tired  nerves  relax,  and  you  will  grow  stronger  mentally  and  j  liysi- 
cally.  There  are  many  medicinal  springs  famed  for  curing  rheumatism,  hay  fevc,  liver 
complaints,  and  bronchial  troubles.  On  every  hand  is  a  riotous  growth  of  tropic  1  v  gct.a- 
tion.  Fruits,  flowers,  and  ferns  in  lavish  profusion.  Magnificent  views  from  st  .tcly 
mountain  terraces.  The  finest  sea-bathing  on  earth,  and  an  absolutely  p  rfect  system  of 
smooth  macadamized  roads,  making  riding,  cycling,  and  strolling  a  delight.  Electric  and 
steam  railroads  will  take  you  to  many  points  of  interest.  Splendid  fishing  rr  boating,  and  an 
unusual  opportunity  to  study  “  The  Ra  e  Problem,”  where  the  colored  man  abounds  in  n’l 
shades  and  varieties  but  vastly  different  from  the  negro  of  the  United  States.  There  arc 
excellent  hotels  and  clean  well-kept  boarding  houses  in  all  towns  and  villages  whe’  e  you  m  ly 
live  from  $8.00  to  $30.00  per  week. 

The  Rev.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman,  D.O.,  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York,  says : 
“  Because  of  a  nervous  breakdown,  after  years  of  continuous  labor,  I  was  advised  to  make  a 
trip  to  Jamaica.  I  shall  never  cease  to  be  grateful  for  the  delights  of  the  journey.  I  sailed 
on  one  of  the  United  Fruit  Company’s  steamers.  The  service  was  first-class  in  ever}-  partic¬ 
ular,  and  the  boat  more  than  attractive.  'J'he  sail  through  the  southern  seas  was  charming, 
and  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  at  Port  Antonio  was  indescribable.  I  had  never  in  all  my 
life  more  thoroughly  enjoyed  a  journey  than  this  one  through  this  tropical  island.  To  any 
one  seeking  simply  pleasure,  I  would  say  by  all  means  take  this  journey ;  but,  to  any  one 
suffering  from  nervous  exhaustion,  I  would  say  with  emphasis  that  there  is  no  climate  in  the 
world  that  could  equal  the  climate  of  the  West  Indies  to  restore  such  a  one  to  perfect  health.” 

The  staunch  twin  screw  “  Admiral  ”  steamers  leave  Boston  every  Wednesday  and  Friday 
for  Jamaica,  also  good  passenger  service  every  week  from  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 
Round  trip  tickets,  including  state-room  berths  and  meals  good  from  May  1st  to  Oct.  Ist, 
$60.00.  Write  for  free  booklet  “  Tropical  Holiday.”  Address 

UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY,  Lmg  Wharf,  Boston,  Mast. 
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Albania,  that  wild  tract  of  mountain¬ 
ous  country  within  a  few  hours’  steam 
from  Cattaro  in  a  Dalmatian  pleasure- 
steamer,  passed  by  thousands  of 
wealthy  tourists  on  their  way  to 
Elgypt,  and  only  divided  from  Italy  by 
a  narrow  strip  of  the  Adria,  is  in  a 
certain  sense  the  anomaly  of  Europe. 
Yet  here  we  have  a  land  unknown  and 
shunned,  its  maps  far  more  Inaccurate 
than  those  of  Central  Africa— for  most 
of  it  has  been  filled  in  by  guesswork— 
and  peopled  by  a  nation  of  fierce  and 
reckless  warriors.  The  country  is 
unique  in  Europe;  for  while  even  little 
Montenegro  has  its  schools,  its  law 
courts,  and  its  newspapers,  Albania 
knows  of  none  of  these  things.  Even 
their  language  is  entirely  distinct  from 
any  other  European— in  fact,  its  origin, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Albanians  them¬ 
selves,  is  clad  in  mystery.  The  lan¬ 
guage  is  soft,  and  not  unlike  the  Ital¬ 
ian  in  sound— but  here  further  resem¬ 
blance  ceases— and  consists  of  about  six 
hundred  words.  An  Italian  priest  has 
complied  a  dictionary  and  a  rough 
grammar,  and  this  work  is  the  sole 
representative  of  Albanian  literature. 
The  language  is  not  easy  to  learn  be¬ 
cause  of  the  Immense  amount  of  Idi¬ 
oms  used  in  conversation,  but  it  pre¬ 
sents  no  insuperable  dlfiSculties  to  the 
student. 

As  to  the  people  themselves,  spoken 
of  collectively  as  Albanians,  or  some¬ 


times  as  Arnauts,  the  idea  gained 
thereby  of  a  united  nation  is  quite  er¬ 
roneous.  They  must  first  be  divided 
into  three,  according  to  the  religions— 
namely,  Mohammedans,  Greek  Ortho¬ 
dox,  and  Roman  Catholic  Christians. 
These  three  religious  factions  consti¬ 
tute  three  entirely  different  peoples, 
each  animated  by  fanatical  hatred  of 
the  other;  and  they  can  be  subdivided 
into  clans  and  factions  od  lib.  As  each 
clan  can  be  reckoned  as  a  miniature 
autocratic  kingdom  ready ‘at  any  mo¬ 
ment  to  go  to  war  with  its  next-door 
neighbor,  united  only  in  a  case  of  com¬ 
mon  danger,  the  anarchy  existing  all 
over  Albania  can  be  faintly  imagined. 

In  their  love  of  utter  independence 
they  have  a  bond,  and  in  this  alone; 
but  even  then  one  religious  faction 
would  fight  another  on  the  slightest 
pretext  At  a  pinch  the  Mohammedan 
section  would  fight  for  the  Turks  if 
the  common  enemy  was  Christian  and 
appeared  to  be  aiming  at  their  en¬ 
slavement;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
Porte  has  Just  as  much  trouble  with 
the  Mohammedans  as  with  the  Chris¬ 
tians.  One  and  all  defy  the  Turk  in 
every  manner.  They  pay  no  taxes  and 
give  no  soldiers,  though  some  of  them 
volunteer  for  military  service.  With 
a  sublime  Indifference  to  the  law,  they 
go  armed  to  the  teeth;  and  though 
Turkey  has  sent  vast  armies  in  the 
past  to  disarm  them  and  enforce  the 
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law,  within  a  year  or  two  every  man 
and  yonth  possessed  a  rifle  and  re¬ 
volver  once  more.  To-day  Turkey  has 
neither  the  power  nor  the  wish  to  dis- ' 
arm  their  last  bulwark  against  the 
threatening  West,  and  in  this  respect 
no  little  cleverness  is  displayed.  We 
sometimes  read  of  Mohammedan  atroc¬ 
ities  on  Christians  in  Albania,  but'this 
is  only  where  the  Christian  is  in  the 
minority.  Where  the  positions  are  re¬ 
versed,  the  Mohammedan  gets  Just  as 
much  persecution  as  the  Christian. 

It  Is  far  beyond  the  writer’s  power  to 
describe  even  faintly  the  whole  of  Al¬ 
bania  (Macedonia  is  not  Included). 
Months  of  travel  would  be  necessary 
to  tell  of  Old  Servia  and  the  feuds  be¬ 
tween  Mussulman  and  Greek  Ortho¬ 
dox;  or  of  the  Epirus,  where  the  Greek 
Albanian  mutilates  the  Mohammedan 
in  one  district,  and  vice  versd  a  few 
miles  away;  or  of  the  dangers  of  the 
vast  tract  of  country  between  Monas- 
tir  and  the  Adrla,  where  the  Moham¬ 
medan  reigns  supreme. 

But  of  the  Northern  regions  the 
writer  may  speak  with  some  author¬ 
ity.  In  every  respect  this  part  of  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  Albania  is  of  extreme 
interest,  both  as  regards  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  and  the  magniflcent  scenery.  On 
the  lake  bearing  its  name  lies  Scutari, 
the  capital  of  Albania,  the  seat  of  a 
Vail  and  a  large  garrison.  It  is  the 
only  town  of  Albania  that  can  be 
reached  with  any  ease  by  tourists,  and 
it  is  practically  safe.  A  visit  of  a  few 
days  is  a  revelation  to  any  one  unac¬ 
quainted  with  these  lands,  for  the  be¬ 
wildering  variety  of  national  costume 
to  be  witnessed  there  on  the  weekly 
market-day— or  bazaar— is  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  sights  in  Europe.  The 
mountaineers  descend  in  their  thou¬ 
sands,  Journeying  from  far  and  near, 
armed  with  Martini  rifle  and  revolver, 
but  which  they  must  leave  behind  at 
the  guardhouses  on  the  outer  precincts 
of  the  city.  With  mules,  donkeys,  or 


wiry  ponies,  they  enter  the  city  in  long 
strings:  brawny,  fearless-looking  men; 
pretty,  tastefully  attired  girls,  and  Ja¬ 
ded  women. 

The  long  intricate  alleys  of  the  ba¬ 
zaar,  narrow  noisome  ways  where  the 
roofs  of  the  shops  meet  overhead,  shot¬ 
ting  out  the  flerce  glare,  swallow  th^em 
up,  till  towards  evening  they  pour  out 
again,  streaming  over  the  small  plain 
in  all  directions,  towards  the  wild 
mountains.  And  these  people  are  all 
Christians,  and  very  pious  ones  too,  as 
the  stranger  will  observe  If  he  sees 
them  passing  the  old  walls  of  the 
whilom  cathedral,  conspicuous  with 
whitewashed  crosses,— when  they 
clutch  their  beads  and  cross  them¬ 
selves  repeatedly,  many  besides  wear¬ 
ing  little  crociflxes  upon  their  breasts. 

Three-quarters  of  the  odd  forty  thou¬ 
sand  inhabitants  of  Scutari  are  Mo¬ 
hammedans,  though  the  bishop  resides 
there,  and  there  is  a  large  barnlike 
cathedral.  This  weekly  Christian  In¬ 
vasion  on  market-days  constitutes  a 
very  real  danger. 

.  It  is  by  no  means  a  rare  occurrence 
for  the  visitor  to  see  a  man  shot  in  the 
street,  and  the  Turks  emphasize  the 
always  more  or  less  critical  situation 
by  patrolling  every  alley  and  street, 
day  and  night,  with  pickets  of  fully 
armed  soldiers.  This  ceaseless  patrol¬ 
ling  is  quite  one  of  the  features  of  the 
city,  and  one  becomes  accustomed  to 
meeting  a  ragged  corporal  and  his  two 
flies  slouching  along  at  every  turn. 
There  is  a  heavy  police  force  as  well, 
but  all  these  precautions  cannot  pre¬ 
vent  bloodshed.  One  of  the  old  tricks 
of  the  Christian  clansmen  has  been  to 
kill  a  pig,  cut  off  its  head,  and  with 
the  blood  smear  great  crosses  in  the 
interiors  of  the  mosques,  depositing 
the  gory  trunk  upon  the  hodja’s  pray¬ 
ing-mat.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered 
at  when  the  town  next  day  is  in  an 
uproar,  the  bazaar  closed  for  weeks 
together,  and  the  Christian  minority 
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besieged  in  their  houses  by  infuriated 
Mohammedans. 

Of  course,  the  consular  quarter  is  al¬ 
ways  excellently  guarded,  so  that  the 
small  European  (if  this  expression  may 
be  used  in  its  limited  sense)  element 
is  never  seriously  threatened.  To  mili¬ 
tate  against  such  outrages  no  citizen 
may  go  abroad  after  dark  without  a 
lantern,  loiterers  without  lights  being 
ruthlessly  arrested  and  locked  up  dur¬ 
ing  the  night  It  has  happened  to  the 
writer  that,  whilst  listening  to  the 
quaint  military  “Last  Post”  (played 
nightly  at  eleven  o’clock  by  the  massed 
bugles  of  the  garrison,  and  followed  by 
two  pieces  by  the  band)  one  hundred 
yards  from  the  hotel,  he  has  been  sur¬ 
rounded  five  times  in  quick  succession 
by  different  patrols,  who  evinced  much 
disappointment  in  finding  him  to  be  a 
European,  and  as  such  inviolable. 

It  was  only  last  year  that  matters 
were  in  a  very  bad  way  in  Scutari 
again.  The  clan  of  Miridita,  perhaps 
the  strongest  and  certainly  one  of  the 
finest  clans  in  Roman  Catholic  Albania, 
had  been  up  in  arms  for  months.  As 
they  inhabit  the  land  between  the  cap¬ 
ital  and  the  sea,  they  were  able  to 
infiict  considerable  annoyance  on  the 
Turks  by  closing  the  road  to  Medua, 
the  Adriatic  port  for  Scutari.  They 
are,  as  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  the 
only  Christian  clan  that  has  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  forming  a  regiment  solely  of  its 
own  men,  oflScered  by  its  chiefs  and 
begs,  for  service  in  the  imperial  Turk¬ 
ish  army.  It  is  a  privilege  which  the 
Mlridlti  Jealously  cling  to;  but  when  it 
is  pointed  out  that  this  regiment  re¬ 
fuses  to  leave  its  own  territory,  and 
turns  out  to  close  the  roads,  cut  the 
telegraph-wires,  and  oppose  the  Turk¬ 
ish  soldiers  on  the  slightest  diflSculty, 
the  humor  of  the  situation  is  obvious. 

Thus  for  several  weeks  they  defied 
the  Vali  of  Scutari  last  spring,  and  it 
was  significant  of  their  strength  that 
not  a  single  Turkish  battalion  ventured 


across  their  border,  though  they  hov¬ 
ered  upon  it  the  whole  time.  At  the 
same  time  that  every  stranger  was  rig¬ 
orously  excluded  from  their  confines, 
they  still  possessed  the  effrontery  to 
come  down  to  Scutari  in  groups  of 
sixes  and  sevens  and  stroll  insolently 
through  the  bazaar,  no  one  daring  to 
say  anything,  though  they  were  in 
open  rebellion  against  the  Sultan.  The 
writer  remembers  well  meeting  several 
such  parties;  and  the  climax  was 
reached  one  morning  when  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  man  of  this  cian,  a  noted  beg, 
strolled  into  a  small  square  in  the  ba¬ 
zaar,  and  suddenly  producing  a  bidden 
revolver,  shot  down  three  unlucky  Mo¬ 
hammedans  before  any  one  realized 
what  he  was  about.  One  of  the  itiner¬ 
ant  patrols  appeared  promptly,  and 
riddled  this  dare-devil  with  bullets  as 
be  somewhat  disdainfully  fled. 

When  these  men  wish  to  kill  they 
are  absolutely  reckless  of  the  conse¬ 
quences.  A  man’s  life  in  Albania  is 
worth  one  penny,  as  an  educated  Al¬ 
banian  once  concisely  put  it— that  be¬ 
ing  roughly  the  price  of  a  cartridge. 

Another  equally  characteristic  epi¬ 
sode  happened  in  an  inland  town,  when 
a  clansman  deliberately  murdered  a 
Turk  upon  the  high  street.  He  was 
arrested  and  locked  up.  Within 
twenty-four  hours  the  Turkish  gover¬ 
nor  was  honored  by  a  visit  from  a 
deputation  of  the  murderer’s  clan. 
These  men  demanded  their  comrade’s 
release,  and  when  peremptorily  refused 
on  the  ground  that  the  prisoner  most 
stand  his  trial  for  murder,  the  deputa¬ 
tion  left,  with  the  intimation  that  if 
he  was  not  in  their  midst  within  forty- 
eight  hours,  the  clan  would  descend 
and  burn  the  town.  The  governor  had 
but  a  handful  of  Turkish  soldiers,  the 
nearest  garrison  was  several  days* 
march  distance,  and  the  clan  numbered 
some  two  or  three  thousand  fighting 
men.  Needless  to  say,  the  man  was 
released  well  within  the  time  limit 
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Another  clan  rebelled  for  some  slight 
cause  last  spring,  closing  an  Important 
thoroughfare  through  their  domain, 
and  committing  other  graye  misdeeds. 
A  small  army  was  sent  to  their  dis¬ 
trict;  but  it  was  again  significant  that 
not  a  single  Turkish  soldier  crossed 
the  border,  satisfying  themselves  with 
a  formal  blockade.  The  clansmen  were 
content  to  watch  the  Turkish  troops 
from  their  mountain-sides.  A  few 
weeks  later  the  Turks  withdrew,  the 
clan  granted  right  of  way  through 
their  land,  and  the  matter  was  dropped. 

All  these  numerous  clans  live  abso¬ 
lutely  independent  of  each  other,  some 
in  blood-feud,  where  they  shoot  each 
other  at  sight  wherever  they  meet.  As 
their  borders  are  not  always  most  sat¬ 
isfactorily  defined,  and  each  of  the 
two  neighbors  holds  strong  convic¬ 
tions,  battles  royal  often  ensue.  Then 
each  clan  turns  out  in  full  strength, 
and  the  victor  establishes  the  border¬ 
line  until  the  defeated  clan  is  strong 
enough  again  to  remonstrate.  Several 
of  these  disputes  occur  annually 
amongst  themselves  and  also  with  the 
Montenegrins.  Sometimes  the  slaugh¬ 
ter  is  great;  at  others,  they  are  con¬ 
tent  with  half  a  dozen  killed  on  each 
side. 

Another  prominent  and  deep-rooted 
characteristic  of  the  Albanian  Is  bis 
rigid  adherence  to  the  laws  of  the 
vendetta.  More  deaths  occur  annually 
from  this  custom  than  from  any  other; 
and  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  men 
are  never  wounded  in  the  fulfilment  of 
revenge.  The  avenger  is  not  heroic: 
he  waits  for  his  victim,  and  only 
shoots  when  he  knows  he  will  kill. 
From  behind  a  stone  beside  the  path 
the  victim  must  traverse,  the  deadly 
bullet  comes  at  a  few  yards’  distance, 
and  usually  he  is  shot  in  the  back.  Or 
again,  while  he  is  peacefully  working 
in  his  field  vc  at  night  sleeping  in  his 
taut,  he  may  awake— 4f  he  wakes  at  all 
—to  find  a  board  in  the  roof  removed 


and  a  rifie  or  revolver  barrel  pointing 
at  him.  In  short,  the  man  in  blood- 
feud  never  knows  when  his  hour  will 
come;  but  this  he  knows— that  it  will 
of  a  very  surety  overtake  him  either 
to-day,  next  year,  or  when  his  hair  is 
grey.  A  curious  watchfulness  pervades 
every  man— a  quick  scan  of  every  rock 
and  bush  on  walking  abroad,  and  ever- 
loaded  weapons.  An  Albanian  in  blood- 
feud  rarely  walks  alone.  If  he  has  to 
go  a  journey  he  waits  till  a  party  of 
five  or  six  are  going  his  way,  and  then 
he  is  comparatively  safe.  And,  lastly, 
he  never  parts  with  his  rifie.  Even  till¬ 
ing  the  patch  of  ground  before  his 
home,  he  will  have  his  rifie  slung  from 
his  shoulder;  if  he  is  hoeing,  it  is  lying 
ready  to  hand  in  the  next  furrow;  at 
church  his  rifie  stands  against  the 
wall;  the  shepherd,  singing  love-songs 
to  while  away  the  long  hours,  has 
his  rifie  across  his  knees,  and  will 
lift  it  from  time  to  time,  aiming  at 
some  object  to  keep  his  eye  in  prac¬ 
tice. 

The  writer  once,  on  a  journey  to  the 
Clement!,  one  of  the  most  ill-famed 
clans,  met  a  handsome  grave  man  trav¬ 
elling  to  his  home.  With  him  he  had 
his  son,  barely  ten  years  old,  and  this 
child  was  as  fully  armed  as  his  father, 
except  that  a  carbine  replaced  the 
heavy  Martini  rifle.  He  wore  the  same 
pensive  look.  The  man  was  in  blood- 
feud,  having  shot  a  man  half  inadvert¬ 
ently  a  few  months  ago.  Already  the 
son  was  playing  a  man’s  part  in  life, 
sharing  his  father’s  dangers  literally 
at  every  step,  and  beyond  his  diminu¬ 
tive  stature  there  was  no  trace  of  his 
tender  years  on  that  half-dreamy,  pre¬ 
maturely  old  little  face.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  pathetic  incidents  that  the 
writer  witnessed,  and  he  journeyed 
with  them  for  several  days.  At  even¬ 
tide  the  man  said  his  rosary  piously, 
playing  gently  with  the  little  children 
of  his  temporary  hosts  over  the  wood 
fire  ere  sleeping,  and  was,  as  are  all 
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the  Albanians,  a  perfect  gentleman  in 
bis  manners. 

Dastardly  as  is  the  means  of  fulflll- 
Ing  the  vendetta,  there  is  one  chival¬ 
rous  custom  which  is  worthy  of  men¬ 
tion.  Should  a  man  of  one  clan  kill 
another  whilst  outside  his  own  border 
he  may  fly  quickly  for  sanctuary  to 
the  dead  man’s  nearest  relative,  and 
there  boldly  state  bis  deed,  claiming 
immunity.  He  will  be  fed  and  rested, 
and  then  conducted  to  the  border  in 
safety.  There  the  obligation  of  hos¬ 
pitality  ceases,  and  the  man  will  be 
told  to  keep  an  eye  on  himself,  for  the 
next  time  they  meet  the  laws  of  ven¬ 
detta  bold  good. 

Hospitality  is  part  of  the  very  es¬ 
sence  of  the  true  Albanian.  When  once 
be  is  convinced  that  the  stranger 
means  no  harm  to  his  country,  then 
he  opens  bis  bouse  to  him,  and  gives 
him  of  his  best.  But  the  Albanians 
are  extremely  suspicious,  and  it  is  this 
trait  that  constitutes  the  danger  of 
travelling  in  their  land.  In  every 
stranger  (and  by  this  is  meant  a  man 
dressed  in  Western  garb)  they  see  a 
spy  of  some  great  Power  sent  to  dis¬ 
cover  their  weak  points.  Every  Al¬ 
banian  is  flrmly  convinced  that  one 
day  an  enormous  foreign  army  will 
come  to  rob  him  of  his  dearly  prized 
Independence.  In  this  respect  they 
show  great  shrewdness,  and  when  it  is 
remembered  that  a  ceaseless  agitation 
is  in  progress,  chiefly  on  the  part  of 
Austria  (through  the  priests)  and  of 
Italy  (by  means  of  the  schools)  to  gain 
influence,  it  is  scarce  to  be  wondered 
at  that  they  look  askance  at  strangers. 

But  to  go  amongst  them  as  a  sports¬ 
man  (and  here  it  is  good  to  be  an  Eng¬ 
lishman,  as  of  this  nation  they  have 
only  remotely  beard),  as  a  good  com¬ 
rade  that  will  drink  with  them,  shoot 
with  them,  and  play  with  them,  is  to 
be  sure  of  such  a  magnificent  and 
hearty  welcome  as  must  be  experi¬ 
enced  to  be  realized.  Then  the  Al¬ 


banian  proves  to  be  a  tborougbly  good 
fellow,  and  courtesy  itself. 

The  happy  times  that  the  writer  has 
spent  amongst  these  rough  men,  unciv¬ 
ilized  in  every  respect  of  the  word,  yet 
possessing  an  astounding  innateness  of 
true  courtesy,  is  one  of  bis  most  pleas- 
,ant  recollections.  Direly  poor,  exist¬ 
ing  solely  on  the  produce  of  their  flelds 
and  the  realization  of  their  stock, 
which  they  breed  and  bring  to  the  mar¬ 
kets,  thereby  supplying  their  other 
wants,  such  as  clothes,  ornaments, 
and,  last  but  not  least,  arms  and  am¬ 
munition,  they  give  what  they  have, 
and  their  best,  freely,  and  with  the 
genuine  joy  of  a  true  giver.  They  ex- 
X)ect  nothing  in  return,  reckoning  the 
honor  theirs,  and  protesting  loudly 
their  chagrin  at  not  having  given 
more. 

“May  Jesus  Christ  be  praised!”  is 
their  greeting,  and  the  flrst  question 
that  they  ask  of  the  stranger  is  if  he 
is  fatigued. 

But,  as  are  all  brave  people,  they  are 
extremely  sensitive.  An  instance  of 
this  was  brought  prominently  before 
the  writer’s  notice  whilst  travelling 
amongst  these  northern  clans.  A  year 
or  two  previously  a  certain  Italian  pro¬ 
fessor  of  botany,  Baldaccl  by  name,  had 
travelled  much  the  same  way.  The 
usual  hospitality  was  given  him,  he 
(being  personally  acquainted  with  many 
of  their  Italian  priests  (another  means 
of  going  safely  into  their  midst).  He 
Journeyed  whither  he  would,  and  the 
frugal  mountaineers  opened  their  doors 
to  him  wherever  he  went  Once  whilst 
riding  near  Scutari  shots  were  flred, 
and  the  professor,  doubtless  eager  to 
raise  public  interest  on  his  behalf,  told 
weird  stories  how  that  be  bad  been 
flred  upon.  It  was  not  the  case,  as  the 
writer  fully  proved.  Still  he  travelled 
in  their  midst  and  returning  home  he 
wrote  and  lectured  on  Albania.  No 
expressions  were  too  strong  to  express 
his  hatred  and  contempt  of  this  people 
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of  whose  hospitality  he  had  partaken. 
He  described  them  as  murderous  ruf¬ 
fians,  as  barbarous  savages. 

The  one  Western  language  that  the 
Albanians  know  is  Italian.  The  rich 
merchants  of  Scutari  read  the  effusions 
of  this  polemic  writer,  the  Italian 
monks  in  their  lonely  parishes  read 
them,  and  the  words  of  Professor  Bal- 
dacci  went  through  the  land. 

“Tell  him,”  they  said  on  many  occa¬ 
sions  to  the  writer,  “if  he  comes  again 
he  will  be  shot  of  a  verity!” 

They  were  wounded  to  the  quick, 
and  in  their  tenderest  place-4.e.,  their 
hospitality  to  a  stranger.  As  it  hap¬ 
pened,  the  writer  on  his  return  to. 
Montenegro  met  Professor  Baldaccl, 
and  heard  that  he  contemplated  an¬ 
other  tour  in  that  barbarous  land.  In 
spite  of  warnings  he  started,  but  with¬ 
in  three  days  he  returned.  The  border 
was  closed  to  him. 

The  worst  tradncers  of  the  Albanians 
are  their  neighbors  the  Montenegrins, 
but  this  is  mutual  and  scarce  to  be 
wondered  at.  Often  has  the  writer 
been  amused  listening,  first  to  the  one 
and  then  to  the  other,  admiring  his 
bravery  in  going  amongst  such  a 
treacherous,  murderous  race,  and  the 
tales  of  bloodthirsty  deeds  committed 
daily  by  “the  other  side.” 

After  all,  they  are  only  great  chil¬ 
dren,  who  play  with  life  and  death  as 
we  do  with  games.  Vices  they  have 
none.  They  do  not  steal,  neither  are 
they  immoral,  and  their  word  is  their 
bond.  They  rigidly  adhere  to  the  an¬ 
cient  code  of  honor  established  by  their 
forefathers  centuries  ago.  In  common 
with  Western  medieval  customs,  they 
still  observe  the  holiness  of  breaking 
bread,  or  tasting  salt.  When  once  a 
man  has  tasted  food  in  another’s  house 
he  may  never  lift  his  hand  against 
that  man,  be  the  provocation  ever  so 
great. 

An  illustration  of  the  extreme  to 
which  they  carry  this  law  came  under 


the  writer’s  notice  not  long  ago.  A 
certain  man  went  to  his  enemy’s  home 
at  night  with  the  intention  of  killing 
him.  It  was  exceptionally  dark,  the 
moon  not  having  yet  risen,  and  the 
man  hid  in  the  garden  of  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  but,  waiting  a  favorable  opportu¬ 
nity  to  creep  up  to  his  enemy’s  abode. 
Half  unconsciously  be  plucked  a  maize 
cob  at  his  band,  and  munching  it, 
whiled  away  the  time.  Suddenly  the 
moon  rose  over  an  intervening  moun¬ 
tain  and  Illuminated  the  scene  with 
her  bright  rays.  The  man  rose  cau¬ 
tiously  and  looked  about  him.  Then, 
with  a  muttered  exclamation  of  disap¬ 
pointed  rage,  he  stealthily  stole  away 
homewards.  Inadvertently  be  had  hid¬ 
den  in  his  enemy’s  garden  and  eaten 
of  his  crops. 

The  writer  in  his  travels  amongst 
these  strange  men  accompanied  a 
monk.  The  priests  of  these  northern 
clans  are  all  Franciscans— some  of 
Italian  nationality,  not  a  few  Austri¬ 
ans,  and  a  large  proportion  of  pure- 
blooded  Albanians.  This  latter  class 
has  been  educated  in  Italy  and  speaks 
fiuent  Italian.  Indeed  an  Albanian 
priest  looks  as  much  a  monk  as  the 
rest  of  his  brethren.  A  few  Albanians 
likewise  receive  their  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  in  Austria,  but  this  is  an  innova¬ 
tion.  These  men  are  magnificent  fel¬ 
lows,  not  clean  shaven  as  In  other 
lands,  for  here  a  beardless  man  com¬ 
mands  no  respect,  but  sturdy,  fierce- 
moustachioed,  and  sunburnt,  like  the 
fighting  priests  of  old.  Their  life  is  no 
easy  one:  their  parishes  are  spread 
over  vast  tracts  of  wild  mountains, 
and  to  visit  the  sick  they  must  oft 
tramp  from  sunrise  to  sundown.  In 
inter-tribal  skirmishes  they  tend  the 
wounded  in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  and 
adminster  the  last  sacrament  amidst 
a  hail  of  bullets.  The  writer’s  great 
friend,  the  priest  of  the  Clan  Trljepsl, 
has  his  ragged  brown  habit  riddled 
with  bullets,  an  eloquent  testimony  to 
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the  dangers  these  servants  of  God  risk 
in  their  daily  life. 

“What  grand  men  they  would  be,” 
observed  a  hale  and  hearty  monk  of 
over  seventy,  referring  to  his  parish¬ 
ioners,  “if  they  would  but  keep  the 
sixth  commandment" 

No  amount  of  impassioned  preaching 
can  drive  into  these  men’s  minds  that 
it  is  wrong  to  take  another’s  life. 
“Whoso  sheddeth  man’s  blood  by  man 
shall  his  blood  be  shed,”  they  retort 
“An  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth,”  and  the  good  monks  clasp  their 
hands  in  despair. 

Sunday  morning  is  an  extraordinary 
spectacle  amongst  the  Roman  Catholic 
clans.  Each  monk  has  built  himself 
a  rude  church— some  have  been  built 
by  their  predecessors— ornamenting  it 
with  loving  hands,  carving  roughly  the 
wood  for  the  altar  screen  or  the  stone 
for  the  font  As  the  sun  nears  its 
senith  the  clan  has  gathered  together, 
some  members  have  travelled  thither 
since  daybreak,  rifles  are  plied  in  long 
rows  against  the  church  walls  and  re¬ 
volver  in  girdle,  bandolier  round  their 
waists,  they  enter  the  sacred  edifice, 
baring  their  half-shaven  crowns  from 
the  enveloping  head-cloths.  Through¬ 
out  the  service  they  observe  the  deep¬ 
est  reverence.  The  monks  have  trained 
choirs  in  many  instances:  the  writer 
has  oft  been  present  in  some  remote 
church  in  the  heart  of  the  wild  moun¬ 
tains  where  the  High  Mass  was  fully 
choral.  It  is  a  strange  and  moving 
spectacle,  and  one  not  easily  forgotten. 

The  men  kneel  apart  from  the  wom¬ 
en  and  children,- the  women,  as  occu¬ 
pying  the  Inferior  position  in  life,  be¬ 
ing  relegated  to  the  back  of  the 
church.  It  requires  no  little  effort  to 
suppress  a  smile  at  some  of  the  quaint 
effects.  One  or  two  will  sufilce.  The 
priest  is  folly  robed  In  chasuble,  and 
the  altar.  If  tawdry,  much  the  same  as 
In  any  little  country  parish  church;  but 
to  see  a  brawny  giant  assisting  as 


“server,”  revolver  and  bandolier  com¬ 
plete,  gives  an  almost  irreverent  im¬ 
pression.  He  looks  too  like  a  charac¬ 
ter  from  a  hal  masqiti,  except  that  he 
is  an  exceptionally  fine  specimen  of 
humanity.  This  same  individual  col¬ 
lects  the  offertory  with  a  tin  can, 
clanking  the  few  coins  therein  vigor¬ 
ously,  and  stalking  between  the  crowd¬ 
ed  kneeling  worshippers  with  no  little 
skill.  However,  the  offertory  does  not 
yield  much  in  coins,  but  in  the  monk’s 
kitchen  will  be  found  cans  of  milk, 
great  cheeses,  sacks  of  wool,  baskets 
of  maize,  and  even  a  slaughtered  lamb. 
Each  clansman  gives  that  which  he 
can  best  afford,  and  that  is  given  lib¬ 
erally. 

Again,  these  men  have  religious  ob¬ 
servances  quite  in  keeping  with  their 
warlike  dispositions.  At  the  conclusion 
of  some  great  festival  of  the  Church 
—that  of  their  special  patron  saint,  for 
instance— each  man  goes  outside,  takes 
his  rifle,  and  discharges  a  cartridge  in¬ 
to  the  air.  With  a  congn’egatlon  of 
one  or  two  thousand  men,  the  effect  is 
grand,  if  very  startling,  to  the  unin¬ 
itiated. 

This  warrior’s  salute  to  the  Deity 
struck  the  writer  as  one  of  the  most 
soul-stirring  sights,  and  certainly  one 
of  the  aptest  customs,  that  he  wit¬ 
nessed.  They  salute  their  God,  we  our 
kings  and  princes,  in  precisely  the 
same  manner. 

Yet  it  has  happened  that  while  a 
congregation  was  once  deep  in  their 
devotions,  shots  were  heard  outside- 
rapid  firing  such  as  portend  men  fight¬ 
ing.  As  one  man  the  worshippers  rose, 
and  before  the  priest  had  concluded 
the  prayer  they  were  streaming  a(  a 
swift  double  towards  the  scene  of  the 
affray,  shooting  as  they  swung  along, 
to  signify  that  help  was  coming.  Be¬ 
fore  the  priest  had  divested  himself  of 
his  robes,  and  followed  bis  erring 
sheep,  they  were  in  the  thick  of  a  hot 
battle  with  a  neighboring  clan.  A  few 
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hours  later  the  dead  were  laid  out  in 
the  deserted  church. 

The  most  prominent  of  these  clans 
to  which  the  above  refers,  as  much  to 
one  as  to  the  other,  bear  the  following 
names:  The  Mlriditi,  Clementi,  Hotti, 
Grudl,  Skrell,  Trejepsl,  and  Kastratl. 
There  are  many  others,  but  of  these 
the  writer  has  no  knowledge. 

However,  there  is  one  more  clan, 
without  mention  of  which  no  paper  on 
Northern  Albania  would  be  complete. 
It  Is  the  clan  of  the  Gusinje,  the  most 
dreaded  of  all  the  hlllmen.  They  in¬ 
habit  a  plain  closed  in  by  lofty  moun¬ 
tains  at  the  eastern  corner  of  Monte¬ 
negro.  The  Congress  of  Berlin  gave 
this  land  to  Montenegro  Instead  of  the 
equally  Albanian  seaport  of  Dulcigno. 
Some  ten  thousand  Montenegrins,  un¬ 
der  the  leadership  of  the  celebrated 
Volvoda  Marko  Drekalovic,  all  flushed 
with  their  recent  victories  over  the 
mighty  Turk,  which  had  won  to  them 
land  as  large  again  as  their  original 
possessions,  marched  into  Gusinje  to 
take  over  this  last  fruit  of  their  suc¬ 
cess.  A  few  hours  later  the  intrepid 
Montenegrins  found  their  match  and 
more.  Their  teeth  were  broken  in  the 
cracking  of  this  last  nut,  and  their 
army  was  decimated. 

The  independence  of  Gusinje  goes  so 
far  as  that  they  maintain  that  they  are 
not  even  Albanians.  They  are  men  of 
Gusinje,  and  acknowledge  no  sway 
other  than  their  own  clansman.  They 
do  not  welcome  strangers  in  their  city, 
and  indeed  it  is  said  to  be  courting 
death  to  sojourn  in  their  midst  Last 
year  they  murdered  the  Turkish  Kaim- 
akan  (or  resident  governor),  and  are 
still  unpunished.  A  passport  to  their 
midst  is  crime— only  the  fugitive  from 
Justice  is  safe  in  their  city. 

The  clansmen,  however.  Journey  far 
and  wide  to  the  markets,  conspicuous 
by  their  truculent  bearing  and  spotless¬ 
ly  white  head-cloths.  It  is  said  on  one 
band  that  within  an  hour  of  a  stran¬ 


ger’s  arrival  in  Gusinje  city  the  head¬ 
men  meet  together,  a  man  is  detailed 
to  follow  him  and  shoot  him  before 
he  can  recross  the  border.  How  far 
this  is  true  the  writer  is  not  prepared 
to  say,  because  a  Turk  well  known  in 
Gusinje  offered  to  take  him  to  Gusinje 
and  gave  his  life  as  guarantee.  The 
writer  was  on  terms  of  blood-brother¬ 
hood  with  this  Turk,  a  young  mer¬ 
chant,  and  such  a  tie  is  sacred.  With 
all  these  clans  the  sole  means  of  ob¬ 
taining  real  proof  is  in  visiting  them 
personally,  and  then  only  is  it  possible 
to  speak  with  authority. 

One  custom  still  remains  to  be  de¬ 
scribed.  It  is  that  of  blood-brother¬ 
hood. 

In  a  wild  and  utterly  lawless  land 
such  as  Albania  the  custom  is  invalu¬ 
able  to  personal  safety.  When  once  it 
is  performed  the  “brothers”  are  bound 
to  beip  each  other,  even  to  one  sacri- 
flcing  his  life  in  defence  of  the  other. 
Besides,  the  compliment  is  great  The 
procedure  is  as  follows,  and  if  it  is  not 
exactly  the  same,  still  closely  resembles 
the  ceremony  of  blood-brotherhood  as 
once  performed  by  the  ancient  Norse¬ 
men. 

The  two  men  stand  out  in  a  ring  and 
bare  their  forearms;  each  makes  an 
incision  with  a  knife,  the  blood  flow¬ 
ing  into  a  cup  of  wine.  With  linked 
arms  the  cup  is  emptied— half  by  the 
one,  half  by  the  other— by  the  friends. 
A  kiss  concludes  the  compact,  far  more 
real  to  these  men  than  our  marriage- 
vow,  “till  death  do  us  part” 

It  is  a  splendid  custom  even  if  bar¬ 
baric;  but  the  writer  may  be  biassed, 
as  be  learnt  to  love  these  men  for  their 
many  noble  qualities. 

They  have  far  more  ceremony  in 
common  everyday  intercourse  than  any 
Western  nation.  A  new-comer’s  flrst 
remark  is  an  acknowledgment  of  bis 
faith,  which  every  one  present  answers 
with  the  prescribed  formula.  Then  he 
greets  those  present,  and  is  likewise 
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responded  to.  To  each  he  gives  his 
band,  but  it  is  not  shaken,  merely 
clasped;  to  bis  friends  he  presents  bis 
chedt,  not  to  be  kissed,  but  for  his 
friend  to  lay  likewise  bis  cheek  against 
it.  When  a  glass  of  ^irits  is  given 
him,  he  does  not  drink  it  till  he  has 
first  praised  God  and  then  wished  good 
health  to  all  present,  both  of  which 
phrases  are  responded  to  by  all. 

A  grave  courtesy  pervades  the  whole 
party,  and  the  stranger  in  their  midst 
cannot  but  wonder  at  the  perfect  man¬ 
ners  these  men  display.  Should  his 
cigarette  go  out,  prompt  hands  relight 
it  for  him;  is  the  food  ready  for  eat¬ 
ing,  he  is  the  first  to  be  served,  and 
not  till  he  has  eaten  his  fill  do  his 
hosts  begin.  En  route,  over  dangerous 
passes,  where  a  step  would  be  fatal, 
men  risk  their  lives  that  no  harm  come 
to  him:  the  writer  has  known  them 
cling  on  the  face  of  a  precipice,  mak¬ 
ing  him  a  foothold  with  their  hands 
when  the  way  is  steep  or  shelving. 

There  is  no  rude  staring  or  imperti¬ 
nent  inquiry,  no  molestation  or  rough¬ 
ness.  In  order  to  properly  appreciate 
these  virtues— for  such  indeed  they  de¬ 
serve  to  be  termed,  in  comparison  'with 
the  rudeness  shown  by  the  lower 
classes  to  a  conspicuous  stranger  in 
any  of  our  large  cities— it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  very  many  of  these 
men  have  never  seen  a  human  being 
dressed  in  our  quaint  garb  in  their 
lives.  A  village  may  be  visited  by  a 
stranger  once  in  a  generation,  and  not 
even  the  little  children  will  show  in¬ 
decent  curiosity. 

But— and  now  the  reverse  of  this 
idyllic  picture  must  be  shown— should 
the  traveller  be  observed  making 
notes,  taking  photographs  or  measure¬ 
ments,  then  his  life  would  be  consid¬ 
erably  endangered.  The  inborn  sus¬ 
picion  of  these  billmen  would  be 
aroused,  and  a  plain  request  to  leave 
their  domains  would  assuredly  follow, 
backed  up  by  no  hidden  meanings. 


Immediate  obedience  would  be  en¬ 
forced,  or  a  bullet  would  certainly 
solve  the  difiQculty. 

Whilst  the  writer  travelled  in  their 
midst,  two  things  were  rigidly  im¬ 
pressed  upon  him.  Firstly,  never  to  be 
seen  writing  or  sketching,  and  this  the 
accompanying  monk  was  equally  de¬ 
barred  from  doing.  Secondly,  to  be¬ 
have  as  a  pious  Roman  Catholic 
throughout,  which,  as  the  writer  does 
not  belong  to  that  faith,  entailed  much 
wearying  attendance  of  Masses,  long 
prayers  on  the  mountains  at  eventide, 
and  a  constant  attention  never  to  be¬ 
tray  himself  by  the  omission  of  any 
little  ceremonial.  “Make  the  holy  sign” 
was  the  good  monk’s  most  constant 
adjuration,  before  meals  and  after 
them,  on  passing  wayside  crosses  or 
graves,  or  in  answer  to  the  various 
greetings  and  blessings  bestowed  upon 
him. 

In  spite  of  their  seeming  lack  of 
curiosity,  the  Albanians  are  most  keen¬ 
ly  watchful,  and  when  the  writer  saw 
a  congregation  prostrated  upon  the 
ground,  imagining  himself  for  the 
moment  unnoticed,  an  omission  of  his 
called  for  a  query  afterwards  which 
the  monk  was  at  pains  to  explain  as 
a  difference  of  ceremonial  observed  by 
Roman  Catholics  in  England. 

The  writer  has  an  Austrian  friend 
who  in  former  years  has  travelled  like¬ 
wise  in  these  lands,  and  even  speaks 
Albanian.  He  tells  of  bis  attempt  to 
scale  the  unknown  heights  of  the  Pro- 
cotla— the  ancient  “Damned  Moun¬ 
tains”  situated  in  the  heart  of  the 
dementi.  It  is  said  that  no  man  has 
ever  set  foot  on  those  rugged  peaks, 
for,  strangely  enough,  and  for  no  .ap¬ 
parent  reason,  the  clansmen  guard 
them  Jealously. 

The  Austrian  with  his  escort  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  climbing  half-way  when  the 
shepherds  barred  farther  progress.  In 
the  parley  which  followed,  one  man 
covered,  as  if  carelessly,  the  writer’s 
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friend  with  his  rifle,  and  visibly  toyed 
with  the  trigger.  Had  the  rifle  ex¬ 
ploded,  it  would  have  been  an  “acci¬ 
dent”  in  the  eyes  of  the  rest.  The 
conversation,  understood  by  the  Aus¬ 
trian  unknown  to  the  hillmen,  was  an 
argument  if  it  would  not  be  safer  to 
kill  the  stranger,  and  which  only  the 
energetic  defence  of  the  escort  avert¬ 
ed.  The  shepherds  eventually  with¬ 
drew,  with  the  grim  warning  that  if 
the  journey  was  continued  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  in  an  upward  direction,  the  same 
fate  which  happened  to  other  travel¬ 
lers  the  previous  year  would  befall  all 
of  them.  This  cleared  up  the  mystery 
regarding  a  party  of  tourists  who  had 
disappeared  some  time  ago.  Knowing 
this,  the  writer  rather  naturally  re¬ 
frained  from  even  proposing  to  ascend 
the  forbidden  mountains,  under  whose 
shadow  he  travelled  many  days,  and 
which  he  would  have  dearly  loved  to 
climb. 

It  will  be  seen  that  travelling  in 
Northern  Albania  is  not  a  simple  af¬ 
fair,  and  to  Intending  tourists  the 
writer  gives  the  following  advice:  The 

BUekwood’a  tfagmlne. 


journey  must  be  carefully  prepared  be¬ 
forehand  on  the  borders  themselves, 
and  the  friendship  made  of  the  horse- 
dealers  and  others  who  travel  in  other 
lands;  but  best  and  simplest  is  to  go 
with  the  Franciscans. 

It  is  the  writer’s  Arm  conviction  that 
in  the  immediate  future  the  eyes  of 
Europe  will  be  centered  on  Albania, 
and  that  not  for  nothing  do  these  bar¬ 
baric  but  exceptionally  intelligent 
clansmen  view  strangers  with  suspi¬ 
cion.  The  time  is  drawing  near  when 
at  least  two  of  the  great  Powers  will 
have  to  seriously  consider  the  Albani¬ 
an  problem,  who  are  both  vitally  inter¬ 
ested  in  its  solution.  It  is  a  problem 
of  such  magnitude  that  the  Macedo¬ 
nian  Question  sinks  into  inslgniflcance 
beside  It— to  the  Initiated.  These  sur¬ 
mises,  however,  do  not  enter  Into  the 
limit  of  this  paper.  If  the  writer  has 
succeeded  in  enlightening  any  of  his 
readers  in  the  above  lines,  and  awa¬ 
kening  an  interest  in  this  unique  yet 
so  unknown  and  universally  misunder¬ 
stood  people,  he  has  not  penned  them 
in  vain. 

Reginald  Wyon. 


THE  BRONTE  NOVELS. 


“Damn  the  curate!”  “Hell!”  “You 
lie!”  “Silence,  eavesdropper!  Judas! 
Traitor!  Hellish  villain!”  These  vio¬ 
lent  expressions  are  from  the  novel 
Withering  Heights,  published  in  the 
year  1847. 

They  are  justifled  in  dignifled  lan¬ 
guage  by  the  sister  of  the  authoress. 
Charlotte  Bronte,  in  her  preface  to  her 
Bister’s  novel  says: 

The  practice  of  hinting  by  single  let¬ 
ters  words  with  which  profkne  and 
violent  persons  are  wont  to  garnish 
their  discourse,  strikes  me  as  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  which,  however  well  meant,  is 


weak  and  futile.  I  cannot  tell  what 
good  it  does,  what  feeling  it  spares, 
what  horror  it  conceals. 

In  effect,  the  sisters  Bronte  had  great 
courage,  a  lofty  ideal,  and  seriousness 
of  purpose. 

The  question  is  whether  we  have  not 
in  1903  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  jour¬ 
ney  on  which  we  started  when  Ellis 
Bell  -wrote  Wuthering  Heights  and  Cur- 
rer  Bell  championed  what  struck  the 
reading  public  of  that  day  as  alarming 
realism.  It  is  not  very  alarming  real¬ 
ism  to  readers  of  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury,  for  we  have  left  fifty  years  be- 
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iilnd  US,  days  when  it  was  necessary 
to  apologize  for  unrestrained  expres- 
aions,  and  have  arrived  at  the  time 
when,  thanks  to  the  Reader  of  plays, 
we  are  spared  the  exhibition  of  master¬ 
pieces  which  have  nothing  else  to  com¬ 
mend  them  except  the  lavish  use  of 
unrestrained  expressions. 

In  the  enchanting  parody  of  a  Uni¬ 
versity  Extension  lecture  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  in  TAe  Diaen- 
tanglera,  we  have  in  two  bantering 
phrases  at  once  the  limitation  and  the 
Justification  of  the  Brontes’  art:  “Im¬ 
propriety  reintroduced  by  Charlotte 
Brontg.  Unwillingness  of  lecturer  to 
dwell  on  this  topic.  .  .  .  Fallacy  of 
thinking  that  the  novel  should  amuse.” 

Precisely.  The  object  of  the  Brontgs’ 
art  was  didactic;  the  means  employed 
by  them  was  to  avoid  any  appearance 
of  squeamishness  in  recording  the 
facts  of  life  as  they  appeared  to  the 
authoress.  The  question  for  us  is  not 
so  much  whether  it  is  disagreeable  to 
discover  in  classic  pages  the  language 
of  the  streets,  or  whether  one  is  not 
rather  bored  by  encountering  a  sermon 
where  one  expected  to  find  relaxation, 
but  rather— are  the  means  which 
everybody  extols  as  Indispensable  to 
the  ends  of  true  art  really  indispens¬ 
able? 

Of  course  what  Ellis  Bell  was  trying 
to  do  was  to  present  us  with  an  accu¬ 
rate  picture  of  the  savage  and  violent 
life  that  lay  about  her,  and  she  could 
find  no  better  way  of  doing  this  than 
faithfully  recording  the  violent  Ian- 
guage  in  which  her  characters  were 
accustomed  to  Indulge. 

Was  her  method  a  success? 

It  is  a  partial  success  if  she  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  her  characters  alive, 
even  at  the  expense  of  employing  this 
questionable  method.  It  is  not  even  a 
partial  success  If  she  has  merely  re¬ 
corded  violent  language  without  en¬ 
abling  us  to  realize  the  violent  charac¬ 
ters.  An  artist  certainly  as  great  as 


Ellis  Bell  came  face  to  face  with  the 
same  difficulty  forty  years  after  the 
appearance  of  Wuthering  HeigAta.  Be¬ 
fore  the  appearance  of  Treaaure  Island, 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  wrote  to  Mr. 
Henley:  “Two  chapters  are  written, 
and  have  been  tried  on  Lloyd  with 
great  success;  the  trouble  is  to  work  it 
off  without  oaths.  Buccaneers  without 
oaths— bricks  without  straw.  But 
youth  and  the  fond  parient  have  to  be 
consulted.” 

Well,  Treaaure  Island  was  produced— 
buccaneers  without  oaths— and  surely 
no  more  vital  characters  were  .  ever 
produced  by  a  great  artist.  There  is 
not  one  single  violent  expression  in 
Treaaure  Island,  and  yet  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  ruthless,  savagp,  bloodthirsty 
vlllany  is  complete,  convincing,  ter¬ 
rible. 

Here  we  have  matter  for  considera¬ 
tion  which  may  enable  us  without  dog¬ 
matizing  to  see  whether  the  naturalis¬ 
tic  method  really  deserves  the  unchal¬ 
lenged  supremacy  which  our  generation, 
though  now  somewhat  reluctantly,  still 
accords  it.  If  John  Silver  and  “that 
brandy-faced  rascal”  Israel  Hands  and 
George  Merry  and  Morgan  can  be 
made  to  live  and  terrify  us  without 
the  aid  of  one  single  expletive,  where 
is  the  compulsion  that  Ellis  Bell  found 
so  urgent?  The  conclusion  surely  is 
that  Stevenson  was  a  great  artist,  and 
Ellis  Bell  was  not  a  great  artist 

In  fact,  the  habit  of  relying  upon 
violent  expressions  to  produce  violent 
effects  is  closely  akin  to  the  habit  of 
relying  upon  italics  in  composition, 
which  is  one  of  the  first  weaknesses 
an  author  has  to  overcome.  If  it  were 
merely  an  inappropriate  monosyllable 
that  one  found  trying,  there  would  per¬ 
haps  be  little  to  say,  but  the  free  em¬ 
ployment  of  coarse  words  is  not  an 
accident,  but  only  a  rather  unimpor¬ 
tant  incident,  in  a  system  which  has 
ceased  to  produce  good  results. 

What,  then,  shall  we  say  are  the 
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abiding  merits  of  the  works  of  the 
Bisters  Bronte? 

Firstly,  their  abounding  human  sym¬ 
pathy;  secondly,  the  infinite  patience 
and  conscientiousness  with  which  they 
observe  and  record  the  facts  of  life. 
They  interested  themselves  in  people 
as  human  beings;  they  did  not  think 
It  necessary  that  they  should  be 
wealthy  or  important  or  adventurous 
or  exceptional  In  any  way  whatever. 
Clods  and  ruflSans  and  bores  and  dow¬ 
dies,  among  whom  their  lives  were 
passed,  are  drawn  with  accuracy.  The 
authoress  accepts  her  clods  and  dow¬ 
dies  as  interesting  people,  which  is  a 
tribute  to  her  own  wide  sympathy,  but 
she  expects  her  readers  to  find  these 
people  interesting  merely  because  they 
are  accurately  reproduced.  George 
Eliot  could  do  this  because  she  was 
a  mighty  artist;  but  one  yawns 
over  Vfuihtring  Height*,  because,  al¬ 
though  Ellis  Bell’s  sympathies  are 
wide,  her  style  correct,  and  her  Inten¬ 
tions  excellent,  she  is  not  a  great 
artist. 

But  then  that  Is  precisely  where  her 
champions  would  take  up  her  case,  and 
tell  me  that  it  is  I  whose  sympathies 
are  narrow  and  whose  sense  of  art  is 
defective,  and  not  Ellis  Bell. 

That  is  quite  fair;  but  for  my  own 
part,  after  painstakingly  reading  the 
whole  of  Wuthering  Heights,  I  cannot 
distinguish  the  Christian  names  of  the 
characters  from  their  surnames,  or  one 
character  from  another,  male  or  fe¬ 
male,  or  make  out  what  is  the  story, 
who  is  telling  it,  or  what  all  the  anx¬ 
iety  is  about;  nor  can  I  carry  my  at¬ 
tention  from  one  page  to  the  next 
without  a  strong  effort  of  will.  Yet 
hardly  had  I  laid  aside  this  tedious 
production,  when  a  lady  told  me  that 
she  had  Just  read  Wuihering  Heights 
for  five  hours  at  a  stretch,  and  been 
only  able  to  lay  it  down  because  she 
was  compelled  to  dress  for  dinner. 

This  is  a  severe  shock  to  one’s  con¬ 


victions,  and  drives  one  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  there  are  men’s  authors  and 
women’s  authors:  to  a  few,  only  a  very 
few,  is  it  given  to  appeal  to  all  man¬ 
kind.  Ellis  Bell  was  assuredly  not  one 
of  these. 

"Wuthering  Heights,"  wrote  her  sister, 
“is  hewn  in  a  wild  workshop,  with 
simple  tools,  out  of  homely  material.’’ 
This  is  true,  and  greatly  to  the  credit 
of  the  authoress.  But  what  so  many 
writers  of  the  calibre  of  Ellis  Bell 
overlook  is  the  fact  that  inexperience 
is  not  necessarily  genius.  Byron’s  con¬ 
tempt  for  “the  mob  of  gentlemen  who 
write  with  ease’’  was  only  the  charac¬ 
teristic  expression  of  a  Justifiable  im¬ 
patience  with  people  who  clamor  for 
our  attention  to  unfinished  work.  Per¬ 
haps  the  shade  of  Ellis  Bell  will  not 
feel  affronted  if  I  quote  Sheridan’s  ad¬ 
vice  to  a  young  writer  when  he  bade 
him  remember  that  “easy  writing  is 
damned  bard  reading’’;  but  there 
again,  easy  writing  may— does— pro¬ 
duce  that  impression  upon  me,  but  not 
by  any  means  upon  most  ladies  who 
read  Wuthering  Heights.  The  mountains 
of  detail,  the  solemn  periods,  the  faith¬ 
fully  reproduced  Jargon  of  the  peasant, 
all  the  other  features  of  Ellis  Bell’s 
work,  are  great  recommendations  to 
many  readers.  They  enjoy  losing  them¬ 
selves  in  detail;  they  admire  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  dialect;  the  lack  of  any¬ 
thing  resembling  humor  is  no  draw¬ 
back  to  their  enjoyment. 

To  my  mind  it  is  very  depressing  to 
think  that  all  this  excellent  material, 
these  high  Intentions,  this  dogged  in¬ 
dustry,  should  be  wasted;  and,  without 
wishing  to  dogmatise,  may  one  not 
profitably  recall  the  severe  training 
that  Thackeray  underwent,  and  the 
terrible  self-imposed  discipline  of 
George  Eliot’s  mind,  before  their 
martchless  powers  were  developed  to 
the  full?  All  this  was  wanting  to  Ellis 
Bell.  It  was  not  wholly  her  fault,  but 
still  it  is  wanting;  although,  in  the  cit- 
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cumstancos  of  her  life,  she  wrought 
wonders. 

There  remains  the  question  whether 
she  would  have  had  the  patience  to 
submit  to  discipline.  Probably  not, 
for  the  Ideal  which  she  set  before  her 
did  not  call  for  discipline.  She 
“wished'’  to  “write  what  she  saw,” 
and  she  would  probably  have  urged 
that  drilling  the  mind  destroys  its 
freshness  and  spontaneity.  One  can 
only  infer  this  from  the  nature  of  her 
work,  but  the  phrase  is  often  used  and 
is  responsible  for  much  conceited  lazi¬ 
ness  and  stupidity. 

If  one  would  see  bow  much  may  be 
done  towards  improvement  of  style, 
and  consequent  success  in  art,  in  the 
most  untoward  circumstances,  one 
need  dhly  turn  to  A.gnes  Orey,  a  work 
produced  in  the  year  1847,  by  Acton 
Bell. 

Here  we  have  dissolute  squires  and 
vulgar  nouveaux  riches  presented,  and 
convincingly  presented,  in  a  style 
which  Stevenson  himself  could  not  but 
have  approved. 

The  story  is  the  familiar  one  of  a 
j’oung  lady  whose  family  misfortunes 
compelled  her  to  earn  her  own  living 
at^the  age  of  eighteen.  Agnes  Grey 
is  the  full  and  attractive  portrait  of  a 
type  of  which  Ruth  Pinch  was  but  a 
sketch.  We  should  hardly  have  real¬ 
ized  Ruth  Pinch  in  all  her  attractive¬ 
ness  without  the  help  of  Fred  Barnard, 
but  Agnes  Grey  Is  higher  art. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  inci¬ 
dents  in  the  story  of  Agnes  Orey  are  in 
themselves  tedious  and  dismal.  The 
daily  routine  of  a  poor  girl  leading  the 
arduous  and  depressing  life  of  a  gov¬ 
erness  in  families  where  she  was  de¬ 
spised  can  hardly  be  anything  else;  but 
the  story  is  so  connectedly  told,  and 
the  incidents  are  presented  so  soberly 
and  touched  so  lightly,  that  the  im¬ 
pression  is  great.  Nothing  is  overdone: 
there  is  suflBclent  dialect  to  divert,  not 
enough  to  weary.  The  children  of  both 
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of  the  families  Agnes  Grey  served 
stand  out  each  from  the  other  like  liv¬ 
ing  beings.  The  good  men  are  not  tire¬ 
some,  the  wicked  men  are  not  melo¬ 
dramatic. 

There  could  be  no  greater  contrast 
to  Wuthering  Heights  than  Agnes  Orey. 

In  the  one  case  the  machinery  is 
lavish,  the  scenery  startling,  and  there 
is  a  wild  abandon  of  language,  which, 
if  license  could  effect  anything,  ought 
to  result  in  a  horrifying  impression, 
but  the  impression  is  nil:  in  the  other 
case  we  have  nothing  but  the  bread 
and  butter  of  life,  but  the  impression 
is  great. 

The  Tenant  of  WUdfell  Hall,  by  Anne 
BrontS  or  (“Acton  Bell”),  is  a  much 
neglected  book.  It  suffers  from  the 
slight  drawback  of  being  a  story  with¬ 
in  a  story,  which  always  fatigues  the 
attention;  otherwise  the  construction  is 
good.  The  famous  incident  of  the 
brother  who  is  mistaken  for  the  lover 
was  probably  more  or  less  novel  sixty 
years  ago;  but  the  consequences  of  the 
mistake  lead  up  to  scenes  which  dis¬ 
close  a  very  curious  confusion  of  ideas. 
The  hero  of  the  book  is  supposed  to 
show  no  more  than  manly  displeasure 
when  he  strikes  the  brother  with  a 
loaded  crop  and  nearly  murders  him. 
The  unhappy  victim  is,  of  course,  ex¬ 
tremely  ill.  The  murderer  “left  him 
to  live  or  die  as  he  could,”  overwhelm¬ 
ing  him  with  foul  abuse.  But  all  this 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  bar  to 
quite  a  cheery  friendship  when  the 
little  mistake  was  cleared  up.  This  is 
perhaps  creditable  to  the  temper  of 
both  parties,  who  conduct  themselves 
with  manly  and  criminal  violence  as 
gentlemen  ought  to  do. 

Their  conduct  throughout  was  based 
upon  a  misconception  from  beginning 
to  end.  In  another  part  of  the  story 
a  prominent  character.  Lord  Lowbor- 
ough,  really  suffers  a  very  deep  Injury 
at  the  hands  of  one  who  was  formerly 
his  friend,  and  is  applauded  for  declin- 
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ing  to  demand  satisfaction,  in  the  man¬ 
ner  customary  among  gentlemen,  in 
the  following  interriew. 

“Name  time  and  place,  and  I  will 
manage  the  rest,"  says  the  would-be 
second. 

“That,"  answered  the  more  low.  de¬ 
liberate  voice  of  Lord  Lowborough,  “is 
just  the  remedy  my  heart,  or  the  devil 
within  it,  suggested— to  meet  him  and 
not  to  part  without  blood.  Whether  I 
or  he  should  fall,  or  both,  it  would  be 
an  inexpressible  relief  if — 

“Just  so.  Well  then?" 

“Ohr*  exclaimed  his  lordship,  with 
deep  and  determined  emphasis. 
“Though  I  hate  him  from  my  heart, 
and  should  rejoice  at  any  calamity  that 
could  befall  him,  I  leave  him  to  God; 
and  though  I  abhor  my  own  life,  I 
leave  that  too  to  Him  who  gave  it" 

“But  you  see  in  this  case - "  plead¬ 

ed  Hattersley. 

“I  will  not  bear  you,"  exclaimed  bis 
companion,  hastily  turning  away.  “Not 
another  word.  I  have  enough  to  do 
against  the  fiend  within  me - ” 

“Then  you  are  a  white-livered  fool, 
and  I  wash  my  bands  of  you,"  grum¬ 
bled  the  tempter,  as  he  swung  himself 
round  and  departed. 

“Right!  right!  Lord  Lowborough," 
cried  I,  darting  out  and  clasping  bis 
burning  band  as  he  was  moving  away. 
“I  begin  to  think  that  the  world  is  not 
worthy  of  you." 

Verily  the  ways  of  English  gentle¬ 
men  must  seem  mysterious  to  gentle¬ 
men  of  other  nations  accustomed  to 
more  rigid  codes  of  honor.  A  violent 
and  criminal  assault  on  an  unarmed 
man  is  hardly  condemned,  but  a  stand- 
up  fight  is  a  temptation  of  the  devil. 
Sir  Walter  Besant  humorously  ex¬ 
plained  the  abolition  of  the  duel  on  the 
ground  that  men  found  it  simply  in¬ 
tolerable  to  have  to  rise  at  five  o’clock 
in  the  morning  for  such  an  uncomfort¬ 
able  purpose.  One  may  with  equal 
seriousness  reason  that  the  duel  as  a 
satisfaction  of  honor  was  reprobated 
by  public  opinion,  because  public  opin¬ 
ion  came  to  be  the  opinion  of  people 


to  whom  the  idea  of  honor  was  unin- 
telUgible. 

Apart  from  this  somewhat  startling 
confusion  of  ideas,  there  is  much  in 
The  Tenant  of  WUdfell  Hall  that  inters 
ests,  much  that  is  even  absorbing  in 
its  Interest,  but  one  sees  here  and  there 
the  first  appearance  of  catchwords 
that  may  have  been  seriously  meant 
at  the  time,  but  that  have  not  always 
been  useful. 

The  teaching  of  the  book  is  on  the 
familiar  lines,  namely,  that  “one  should 
be  one’s  self,”  and  “speak  right  out" 
and  all  the  kindred  exhortations  to 
awkward  manners  and  disagreeable  re¬ 
marks. 

The  heroine  is  one  of  those  blameless 
people  who  have  served  as  a  model  for 
so  many  imitators.  Blameless  herself, 
she  is  in  a  perpetual  attitude  of  re¬ 
minding  all  around  her  of  their  du^, 
while  weeping  hot  tears  over  her  curly- 
headed  little  boy.  Of  course  she  de¬ 
spises  clothes,  and  of  course  her  hus¬ 
band  Is  everything  that  he  ought  not  to 
be;  although,  if  one  comes  to  think  of 
It,  it  could  not  have  been  very  agreeable 
to  the  best  of  husbands  to  find  the 
young  lady  keeping  a  diary  of  bis  mar¬ 
ried  life  in  which  all  his  peccadilloes 
were  set  forth  In  excellent  style  and 
with  much  verve.  Of  course  she  runs 
away,  and  the  husband  dies  repentant 
but  despairing,  while  she  comforts  bis 
last  moments. 

Equally  of  course.  Society  is  decried, 
and  the  country  life  extolled.  This  is 
bow  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Huntingdon  enjoy 
London: 

He  led  me  such  a  round  of  restless 
dissipation  while  there  that  in  that 
short  space  of  time  I  was  quite  tired 
out.  He  seemed  bent  upon  displaying 
me  to  his  friends  and  acquaintances 
in  particular  and  the  public  in  general 
on  every  possible  occasion  at  the  great¬ 
est  possible  advantage.  It  was  some¬ 
thing  to  feel  that  he  considered  me  a 
worthy  object  of  pride,  but  I  paid  dear 
for  the  gratification.  For,  in  the  first 
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place,  to  please  bim  I  had  to  violate 
my  cherished  predilections,  my  almost 
rooted  principles  in  favor  of  a  plain, 
dark,  and  sober  style  of  dress.  I  must 
sparkle  in  costly  Jewels  and  deck  my¬ 
self  out  like  a  painted  butterfly.  Just 
as  I  had  long  since  determined  I  would 
never  do;  and  all  this  was  no  trifling 
sacriflce. 

The  obvious  comment  that  occurs  to 
one  is  this— that  perhaps  if  the  young 
lady  had  not  been  so  exacting  about 
trifles,  and  so  unreasonably  reluctant 
to  accept  the  small  things  of  life  as 
they  came,  and  so  determined  to  see 
nothing  in  life  except  sitting  abodi  in 
the  country  doing  nothing  and  keeping 
a  diary  of  her  husband’s  shortcomings, 
perhaps  her  husband  would  not  have 
taken  to  drink.  We  are  to  remember 
that  the  young  lady  came  of  a  consid¬ 
erable  family,  was  an  heiress  herself, 
and  now  married  to  a  young  man  with 
a  large  establishment  and  the  usual 
prosperous  and  dignifled  surroundings 
of  a  country  gentleman  in  the  great 
days  of  English  agriculture.  It  is 
therefore  only  reasonable  that  her  hus¬ 
band  should  have  liked  her  to  wear 
the  family  Jewels;  and  a  “plain,  dark, 
and  sober  style  of  dress,”  which  would 
be  the  very  thing  for  housekeeping  in 
the  morning  in  the  country,  is  not  the 
right  thing  for  the  opera.  In  short, 
the  young  lady  did  not  know  how  to 
dress  and  would  not  be  taught. 

This  is  the  obverse  of  the  medal,  and 
here  is  the  reverse: 

Mr.  Huntingdon  discovered  his  wife 
keeping  her  diary  and  said,  “With  your 
leave,  my  dear,  I  will  have  a  look  at 
this.”  .  .  .  And  drawing  a  chair  to  the 
table  composedly,  sat  down  and  exam¬ 
ined  it,  taming  back  leaf  after  leaf 
to  And  an  explanation  of  what  he  had 
read.  ...  Of  course  I  didn’t  leave  bim 
to  pursue  this  occupation  in  quiet  I 
made  several  attempts  to  snatch  the 
book  from  his  hands,  but  he  held  it  too 
firmly  for  that  I  upbraided  him  in 
bitterness  and  scorn  for  his  mean  and 


dishonorable  conduct  but  that  bad  no 
effect  upon  him.  Ajid  finally  I  extin¬ 
guished  both  the  candles,  but  he  only 
wheeled  round  to  the  fire,  and  raising 
a  blaze  sufllcient  for  his  purpose,  calm¬ 
ly  continued  the  investigation.  I  had 
serious  thoughts  of  getting  a  pitcher 
of  water  and  extinguishing  that  light 
too,  but  it  was  evident  that  his  curi¬ 
osity  was  too  keenly  excited  to  be 
quenched  by  that.  .  .  .  Besides,  it  was 
too  late.  “It  seems  very  interesting, 
love,”  said  he;  .  .  .  “but  as  it  is  rather 
long,  I  will  look  at  it  some  other  time, 
and  meanwhile  I  will  trouble  you  for 
your  keys,  my  dear.” 

This  is  meant  to  be  tragedy,  but 
there  has  been  no  more  screaming 
farce  in  real  life  since  the  matrimonial 
difiiculties  of  Count  and  Countess 
Rumford. 

The  Tenant  of  WUdfell  Hall  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  very  interesting  story,  but 
the  idealization  of  these  unrestrained 
and  dubious  manners  is  unfortunate  in 
Itself,  and  has  had  an  unfortunate  ef¬ 
fect  upon  the  English  mind. 

It  is  curious  that  a  family  should 
have  existed  and  .presented  to  the 
world  of  letters  three  remarkable 
specimens  of  the  same  type.  If  we 
take  up  any  one  work  of  the  BrontS 
sisters  it  will  be  extremely  diflScult 
even  for  a  practised  critic  to  say  to 
which  of  the  three  sisters  the  work 
should  be  ascribed.  In  each  case  we 
find  the  same  microscopic  accuracy  of 
detail,  the  same  indifference  as  to 
whether  the  detail  is  unimportant  or 
not,  the  same  laudable  determination 
to  see  the  soul  of  the  character  through 
all  untoward  externals,  the  same  inca¬ 
pacity  to  grasp  the  fact  that  in  order 
to  make  an  impression  details  must  be 
most  carefully  sifted  and  most  artfully* 
arranged,  the  same  lack  of  humor  and 
the  same  gallant  disregard  of  conven¬ 
tion,  even  of  such  literary  convention 
as  is  very  convenient  and  cannot  be 
disregarded  with  impunity  by  the  most 
reckless  scribes.  In  short,  we  have  all 
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the  elements  of  the  naturalistic  school 
of  novelists,  not  excepting  Mr.  Andrew 
Long’s  humorous  conclusion,  “The 
novel  is  the  proper  vehicle  of  theologi¬ 
cal,  scientific,  social,  and  political  in¬ 
struction.” 

ViUette,  by  Currer  Bell  (or  Charlotte 
Brontg),  is  a  book  in  which  one  is  al¬ 
ternately  exasperated  by  pointless  de¬ 
tail  and  rewarded  for  one’s  patience 
by  positive  fiasbes  of  insight. 

W 

The  cook,  in  a  jacket,  a  short  petti¬ 
coat,  and  sabots,  brought  me  supper, 
to  wit,  some  meat,  nature  unknown, 
served  in  an  odd  and  acid  but  pleasant 
sauce;  some  chopped  potatoes  made 
savory  with  I  know  not  what,  vinegar 
and  sugar,  I  think:  a  tartine  or  slice 
of  bread  and  butter  and  a  baked  pear. 
Being  hungry,  I  ate  and  was  grateful 

Naturally,  and  one  has  eaten  many 
worse  meals.  If  this  is  a  letter  of  a 
young  lady  to  her  parents  after  her 
first  experience  of  Continental  cooking, 
one  would  say  it  showed  promise;  be¬ 
ing  inserted  into  a  grave  and  didactic 
narrative,  it  produces  the  impression 
of  mere  padding.  It  reminds  one  of 
Mr.  George  Moore’s  criticism  of  the 
late  M.  Zola,  “Ce  que  je  reproche 
Zola  c’est  qu’il  n’a  pas  de  style.”  He 
proceeds  to  illustrate  this  by  pointing 
out  that  passages  worthy  of  Pascal  and 
Bossuet  rub  shoulders  with  police  news 
and  downright  padding.  The  Bronte 
sisters  never  rise  to  M.  Zola’s  heights 
or  sink  to  his  depths.  They  may  be 
described  as  the  Caraccisti  of  the  nat¬ 
uralistic  school:  not  that  the  parallel  is 
exact,  for  they  were  hardly  inspired 
and  they  certainly  were  not  experts; 
but  they  do  hold  an  unchallenged  posi¬ 
tion  of  mediocre  attainment  which 
never  sinks  into  baseness,  and  here 
and  there  really  Invades  the  realm  of 
excellence. 

TiUette,  for  example,  although  dwell¬ 
ing  in  tedious  circumstances,  is  very 
faithful  work.  Even  BrontS  lovers  ad¬ 


mit  that  it  is  dull  It  suffers  like  all 
the  Bronte  novels  from  the  impression 
of  self-consciousness  which  may  or 
may  not  have  been  the  just  refiectlon 
of  the  ladies’  minds,  but  it  cannot  be 
shaken  off  when  we  find  the  entire 
book  occupied  with  the  impression 
made  upon  the  writer  by  the  most 
trivial  incidents  of  everyday  life,  and 
by  introspection  which  may  have  been 
original  sixty  years  ago,  but  seems 
quite  childish  to  us  now.  Of  course 
the  most  famous  of  all  the  Brontg 
novels  is  Jane  Eyre.  In  this  interest¬ 
ing  work  we  find  the  fervor  of  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang’s  enchanting  mock  lec¬ 
ture  in  full  blast,  “the  novel  is  the 
proper  vehicle  of  theological,  scientific, 
social,  and  political  instruction.” 

In  order  to  make  this  quite  clear  to 
her  readers,  “Currer  Bell”  has  prefaced 
Jane  Eyre  with  a  dedication  to  Mr. 
Thackeray  and  a  few  words  expound¬ 
ing  her  principles.  She  says,  writing 
on  the  21st  of  December,  1847: 

There  is  a  man  in  our  own  days 
whose  words  are  not  framed  to  tickle 
delicate  ears,  who,  to  my  thinking, 
comes  before  the  great  ones  of  society 
much  as  the  son  of  Imlah  came  before 
the  throned  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel, 
and  who  srpeaks  truth  as  deep,  with  a 
power  as  prophet-like  and  as  vital,  a 
mien  as  dauntless  and  as  daring.  Is 
the  satirist  of  Vanity  Fair  admired  in 
high  places?  I  cannot  tell.  But  I 
think  that  if  some  of  thbse  among 
whom  he  hurls  the  Greek  fire  of  his 
sarcasm,  and  over  whom  he  fiashes  his 
levin  brands,  were  to  take  his  warnings 
In  time,  they  or  their  seed  might  yet 
escape  a  fatal  Ramoth-gilead. 

t 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  Ramoth-gilead 
to  Cornhill,  and  there  is  this  material 
difference  between  the  prophet  Micaiah 
and  Mr.  Thackeray,  namely,  that  the 
prophet  Micaiah  did  not  publish  his 
prophesyings  and  build  a  handsome 
house  from  the  proceeds.  Not  that  Mr. 
Thackeray  was  not  perfectly  entitled 
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to  all,  and  more  than  all,  of  the  re¬ 
wards  of  his  industry  and  genius.  But 
really,  Mlcaiah  and  Mr.  Thackeray— is 
not  the  parallel  somewhat  strained? 
And  what  is  all  this  about  Greek  fire 
and  levin  brands?  Is  it  not  to  take 
the  novel  much  too  seriously?  What 
have  we  to  do  with  Greek  fire  and 
levin  brands  when  we  sit  down  to  be 
amused  for  an  hour?  There  again  we 
run  our  heads  against  the  dictum— 
“Fallacy  of  thinking  that  the  novel 
should  amuse.” 

Now  the  failure  of  Jam  Eyre  as  a 
work  of  art  lies  precisely  in  this  at¬ 
tempt  to”  wield  the  levin  brand  and 
also  to  amuse  us  at  the  same  time. 

The  purpose  of  the  authoress  is  emi¬ 
nently  didactic;  the  means  of  enforc¬ 
ing  her  conclusions  are  the  simple  ones 
of  a  narrative  of  love  and  tragedy, 
but  the  melodrama  is  painfully  me¬ 
chanical;  and  as  for  the  love,  well,  let 
us  see  what  It  was. 

We  are  Introduced  to  a  character  of 
the  later  Byronlc  type— a  dark-haired, 
Strong-Jawed  voluptuary,  who  com¬ 
mands  wealth  and  all  that  wealth  can 
buy  in  a  world  which  is  still  extreme¬ 
ly  agreeable  for  wealthy  people.  We 
are  given  to  understand  that  an  un¬ 
happy  married  life  has  driven  this 
saturnine  person  to  the  usual  consola¬ 
tions  of  a  vigorous  and  melancholy 
maturity.  At  the  age  of  forty  he  casts 
the  eyes  of  regard  upon  a  plain,  poor, 
plain-spoken,  dull  governess,  and  we 
are  also  given  to  understand  that  this 
virtuous  young  person  arouses  in  him 
a  passion  so  deep  that  all  considera¬ 
tions  are  swept  away  in  the  torrent  of 
his  emotion,  and  not  even  the  penalties 
of  bigamy  will  deter  him  from  the 
gratification  of  his  desires. 

There  is  nothing  Impossible  in  all 
this,  because  there  is  nothing  impos¬ 
sible  in  human  nature,  but  it  is  so 
wildly  improbable  that  one  is  Justified 
in  describing  a  melodrama  under  the 
circumstances  as  purely  mechanical. 


As  regards  the  claim  of  the  authoress 
to  reform  or  chastise  or  Instruct  her 
generation,  it  is  a  claim  that  has  been 
put  forward  in  the  last  fifty  years  by 
so  many  people  that  we  can  hardly 
avoid  the  inquiry,  has  It  any  Justifica¬ 
tion? 

We  may  safely  say  that  the  immense 
mass  of  professedly  didactic  fiction 
that  has  been  published  since  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Jam  Eyre  has  really  modi¬ 
fied  the  ideas  of  two  generations.  It 
has  bad  an  infiuence  such  as  might  be 
expected.  That  is  to  say,  it  has  im¬ 
pressed  the  minds  of  two  half-educated 
generations  with  the  convictions  of 
several  educated  people. 

The  assumption  of  the  prophetic  at¬ 
titude  is  merely  ridiculous  to  anyone 
with  a  grain  of  humor;  and  on  the 
whole  one  can  only  say  that  the  infiu¬ 
ence  of  fiction  when  It  has  deserted 
its  proper  province  of  amusement  and 
relaxation  has  been  wholly  pernicious. 
It  has  engendered  among  the  ignorant 
and  half-educated  a  conceited  dogmati¬ 
cal  habit  of  thought  which  is  extreme¬ 
ly  disagreeable  to  encounter,  and  is  the 
source  of  endless  misery  to  the  people 
who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  possess 
it. 

“Currer  Bell”  need  not  have  been 
anxious  as  to  the  reception  of  Vanity 
Fair  in  high  places;  it  was  incontest¬ 
ably  received  with  delight  and  admira- 
tlon— as  a  work  of  fiction.  If  it  did 
not  exactly  shake  a  throne  or  reform  a 
selfish  and  voluptuous  aristocracy,  per¬ 
haps  that  is  because  there  really  is  a 
substantial  difference  between  Micaiah, 
or  even  Voltaire,  and  Mr.  Thackeray. 

Yet  this  mechanical  melodrama  and 
painfully  didactic  composition  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  delight  by  a  generation  of 
readers  who  are  to-day  no  longer 
young.  Some  will  say  that  this  Is  in 
consequence  of  the  development  of  the 
critical  faculty;  others  will  maintain 
that  there  is  no  surer  sign  of  our  lit¬ 
erary  decadence  than  the  waning  inter- 
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est  in  the  works  of  the  Bronte  sisters. 

The  Professor  tells  a  plain  tale.  It 
gains  by  not  attempting  to  teach  us 
anything.  The  didactic  element  is 
wanting;  unless  we  are  to  infer  that 
to  make  all  the  blunders  possible  in 
life  is  to  show  strength  of  character. 
The  hero  of  the  story  has  highly  placed 
connections  on  both  sides.  He  is  sent 
to  Eton,  and  is  then  offered  the  alter¬ 
native  of  being  pushed  forward  in  the 
public  service  by  the  influence  of  the 
generous  relatives  who  paid  his  school 
expenses,  or  of  looking  out  for  himself. 
Common  gratitude,  as  well  as  common- 
sense,  would  appear  to  suggest  that 
the  hero  should  become  an  attach^  in 
the  diplomatic  service  or  something 
like  that;  but  he  does  not  like  his  rela¬ 
tives’  manners,  so  he  decides  to  throw 
himself  on  the  tender  mercies  of  his 
brother,  who  is  making  a  large  fortune 
as  a  manufacturer. 

All  this  may  be  very  fine  and  manly, 
but  one  would  suppose  that  the  natural 
Inclination  of  a  young  man  who  had 
been  ten  years  at  Eton  would  not 
be  towards  drudgery  in  a  mill.  Here 
again  one  cannot  help  noting  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  all  the  Brontg  sisters  to  pro¬ 
duce  their  effects  somewhat  mechani¬ 
cally.  Given  a  young  man  of  leisure 
and  culture  and  natural  reflnement  set 
down  to  be  a  clerk  to  a  miserly  bully, 
and  you  get  the  most  distressing  situa¬ 
tions.  The  most  distressing  situations 
supervene,  and  the  hero,  having  quar¬ 
relled  with  the  people  who  naturally 
would  have  helped  him.  Is  now  com¬ 
pelled  to  quarrel  with  the  people  who 
regard  him  as  a  poor  relation.  Finally 
he  lands  himself  as  an  usher  in  a 
school  in  Belgium. 

All  the  rest  is  pretty  story-telling; 
the  heroine  being  the  usual  BrontS 
heroine— a  deserving  governess.  The 
Incidents  are  what  one  might  expect, 
but  one  Is  no  longer  impatient  with 
them  when  one  is  not  exi>ected  to 
draw  any  disciplinary  conclusions  from 


them.  One  is  content  to  admire  the 
grace  and  ease  with  which  they  are 
told,  and  does  not  trouble  one’s  head 
about  the  monotony  of  the  story  or  the 
exaggerated  prominence  given  to  un¬ 
interesting  people. 

Readers  who  enjoy  Wuthering  Heights 
will  naturally  revel  in  Shirley,  a  story 
of  very  great  length.  It  is  difllcult  to 
say  anything  more,  for  if  one  were  to 
add  that  it  is  very  tiresome  as  well 
as  very  long,  one  would  assuredly  And 
one’s  self  contradicted  by  an  eager 
reader  who  had  studied  it  for  flve  con¬ 
secutive  hours. 

The  heroine  is  a  nice,  high-spirited 
girl,  who  is  possessed  of  a  considerable 
independence.  Having  been  badly 
brought  up,  or  rather  not  brought  up 
at  all,  the  consequence  Is  that  she  af¬ 
fects  “the  leopardess,”  is  fond  of  de¬ 
scribing  herself  as  “untamed,”  throws 
convention  to  the  winds,  and  gives  her 
own  opinion  freely. 

The  portraits  of  the  three  curates  are 
celebrated  in  many  appreciative  no¬ 
tices  of  Shirley,  but  are  really,  al¬ 
though  admirable  in  their  way,  quite 
the  least  important  part  of  the  book. 
They  are  the  portraits  of  three  very 
vulgar  young  men.  There  were  vulgar 
young  men  in  Holy  Orders  flfty  years 
ago:  there  are  vulgar  young  men  in 
Holy  Orders  to-day,  only  too  many. 

In  Shirley  we  find  the  characteristics 
of  Independence  and  self-reliance  ex¬ 
tolled  at  the  expense  of  all  other  men¬ 
tal  qualities.  When  the  world  was 
half  empty  men  i)ossessed  of  this  men¬ 
tal  equipment,  and  nothing  more,  could 
do  much. 

Mr.  Charles  Kingsley  added  the  cold 
bath  and  a  devotion  to  field  sports,  and 
beyond  that,  many  Englishmen  have 
been  accustomed  to  conclude,  manli¬ 
ness  cannot  go. 

“The  Squlrradlcal”  was  “wooden 
spoon”  in  the  year  1850,  and  a  very 
grotesque  and  pathetic  figure  he  made 
in  1890.  No  doubt  he  would  have  been 
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to  “Currer  Bell”  a  very  earnest  young 
man. 

As  tbe  world  has  filled,  and  the  con¬ 
duct  of  life  grown  more  and  more 
complicated,  this  ideal  has  come  to  be 
more  and  more  disastrous  to  the  people 
who  cherish  It  Good  intentions,  hon¬ 
esty,  and  courage  are  much.  Unfortu- 
oately,  the  teaching  of  the  Shirley 
school  of  thought  tends  to  engender 
the  companion  conviction  that  anybody 
can  do  anything  somehow,  and  that  It 
does  not  much  matter  how  things  are 
done.  The  conviction  found  its  most 
famous  expression  in  the  imbecile 
vaunt  ascribed  to  Lord  John  Russell, 
that  he  would  take  the  command  of 
the  Channel  Fleet  if  he  were  ordered  to 
assume  that  responsible  position.  This 
is  quoted  with  approval,  and  even  with 
enthusiasm,  by  numerous  people  who 
might  be  suspected  of  knowing  better, 
as  the  last  expression  of  that  devotion 
to  duty  which  ought  to  animate  the 
Englishman  in  public  life. 

These  may  seem  somewhat  solemn 
refiectlons.  Perhaps  in  the  very  mak¬ 
ing  of  them  one  is  continuing  the  error 
of  those  who  take  the  novel  too  seri¬ 
ously.  But  let  us  go  back  to  our  mock 
University  Extension  lecturer  and 
quote  once  more— "The  novel  is  now 
the  whole  of  literature.  .  .  .  People 
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have  no  time  to  read  anything  else. 
Study  of  the  novel  becomes  an  abuse 
if  it  leads  to  neglect  of  the  morning 
and  evening  newspapers.” 

Although  this  is  said  banterlngly,  it 
Is  hardly  an  exaggeration.  Politics 
have  lost  their  interest  since  intelM- 
gence  was  swamped  in  numbers.  His¬ 
tory  has  subsided  into  a  thing  of  text¬ 
books,  which  nobody  reads  unless  com¬ 
pelled  to  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  pass¬ 
ing  examinations.  Conversation  is  ex¬ 
tinct  Consequently  it  is  not  unfair 
to  ascribe  to  tbe  novel  a  considerable 
share  in  moulding  and  directing  the 
public  opinion  of  the  time. 

The  widely  read  and  deeply  studied 
novels  of  the  Bronte  sisters  must  have 
had  a  great  infiuence;  an  infiuence 
growing  stronger  as  other  engines  for 
directing  public  thought  wear  out. 

Tbe  school  of  thought  which  lays  it 
down  that  form  is  essential,  that  per¬ 
fection  should  be  aimed  at,  that  sloven¬ 
liness  and  disregard  of  authority  is  a 
blemish  in  otherwise  sound  work,  that 
maintains  that  reverence  is  due  to  all 
thought  and  to  all  work  whether  re¬ 
munerative  or  not— this  school  still 
lives,  if  it  languishes,  in  one  great  seat 
of  learning;  and  this  is  the  school  to 
which  the  Bronte  infiuence,  whether 
for  good  or  for  ill,  is  antagonistic. 

Walter  Frevoen  Lord. 


REFUGE. 

I  have  a  home  of  everlasting  peace 
Which  neither  chance  nor  change  can  take  away, 
Where  earthly  cares  and  persecutions  cease 
And  our  dim  lanterns  are  pot  out  by  day. 

In  that  great  ball  the  soul's  outspreading  wings 
Shall  strike  no  bars  of  limit  or  control. 
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For  love’s  domain  doth  there  include  ail  things 
And  parts  are  merged  into  the  mighty  Whole. 

Ocean  of  space,  where  waves  of  sether-hlne 
Beat  noiselessly  upon  the  golden  shore, 

Surely  my  spirit  shall  return  to  you 
And  weariness  find  rest  for  ever- more. 

George  Ives. 
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DEAN  FARRAR  AS  HEADMASTER. 


Bt  His  Old  Pupm.  J.  D.  R. 


In  trying  to  recall  my  recollections 
of  Dean  Farrar  as  headmaster  of  Marl¬ 
borough  College,  I  still  see  him  as  I 
saw  him  through  a  schoolboy’s  colored 
glasses;  and  much  of  what  I  shall 
write  will  doubtless  tell  the  reader 
more  of  my  defects  of  vision  than  of 
the  characteristics  of  my  subject 
Even  now  I  can  make  no  pretence  to 
a  critical  estimate,  for  his  image  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  through  the  haze  of  far- 
off  memories— 

And  the  same  sound  is  in  my  ears 

Which  in  those  days  I  heard. 

And  although  I  know  that  schoolboys' 
see  but  little  straight  and  nothing 
whole,  and  that  they  do  not  detect  the 
difference  between  what  is  important 
and  what  is  trivial,  yet  I  am  unable 
to  write  of  him  otherwise  than  as  an 
impressionist  whose  impressions  were 
formed  at  an  immature  age.  For  the 
rest  I  will  try  to  observe  Othello’s 
precepts. 

Speak  of  me  as  I  am;  nothing  extenu¬ 
ate 

Nor  set  down  aught  in  malice. 

The  first  characteristic  of  Farrar- 
old  habit  makes  me  drop  the  Dean— 
which  struck  the  average  schoolboy 
was  his  grandeur  of  manner.  I  have 
been  told  that  those  who  first  met  F. 
D.  Maurice  face  to  face  were  similarly 


struck.  My  credulous  school  friend, 
Ernest  Greenhorn,  when  he  passed 
from  the  fifth  to  the  sixth  form  in  the 
Marlborough  of  thirty  years  ago, 
thought  at  first  blush  that  he  had 
passed  from  a  region  where  masters 
were  mortals  to  a  region  over  which 
some  demi-god  presided.  After  a  few 
lessons  even  he  found  out  his  mistake, 
suffered  a  reaction,  and  became  in¬ 
credulous  and  iconoclastic.  Months 
elapsed  before  he  could  again  appreci¬ 
ate  the  advantages  as  well  as  the  dis¬ 
advantages  which  the  grand  manner 
entails,  when  it  is  applied  to  every-day 
school  life:  how  it  enhances  exalted 
ideals,  how  it  lends  Itself  to  humor, 
and  how  unjustly  it  stereotypes  and 
exaggerates— like  some  phonograph  and 
megaphone  combined— every  foible  and 
folly  of  its  owner.  Spell,  disenchant¬ 
ment,  and  a  curious  blend  of  both  suc¬ 
ceeded  one  another  in  regular  order. 

But  perhaps  I  ought  to  state  more 
clearly  what  I  mean  by  his  grandeur 
of  manner.  Aristotle’s  description  of 
the  external  marks  of  the  grand  man 
suited  Farrar  exactly.  “His  gait  is 
slow,  his  voice  deep,  and  he  speaks 
(like  heroic  verse)  in  measured  ca¬ 
dence.”  And  this  grand  manner  clung 
to  him  inalienably,  came  from  or  passed 
into  bis  very  soul,  I  hardly  know 
which.  At  all  events  it  revealed  the 
man’s  inmost  literary  bent.  What  was 
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most  genuine  in  bis  literary  tastes  im¬ 
pelled  him  towards  grandeur.  Bias  to¬ 
wards  the  big  was  an  instinct  with 
him.  Nothing  was  more  inevitable 
than  that  he  should  prefer  Milton  be¬ 
fore  all  other  poets  and  Milton  before 
all  other  prose-writers.  Probably  he 
is  the  only  nineteenth  century  man  of 
letters  of  whom  it  could  be  said  that 
his  character  was  steeped  and  satura¬ 
ted  in  Milton.  Admiration  for  Milton 
in  the  sense  in  which  Farrar  admired 
Milton  exists  no  longer  if  it  ever  ex¬ 
isted.  Some  attraction  or  affinity  drove 
him  towards  whatever  looked  large 
and  splendid,  away  from  what  looked 
little  and  sordid.  That  was  why  he 
preferred  the  desolate  unearthly  glory 
of  Milton  to  the  glorious  humanity  of 
Shakespeare.  Indeed,  I  think  that  he 
liked  Milton  the  more,  because  Milton 
is  remote  from  humanity,  shrinks  from 
contact  with  its  coarser  manifesta¬ 
tions,  and  lets  us  too  easily  forget  the 
facts  of  actual  life.  Probably,  after 
Milton,  Aeschylus  came  next  in  his 
heart  of  hearts:  and  his  sympathy  was 
Intense  with  that  conception  of  the 
awfulness  of  fate  which  pervades  the 
great  epic  and  dramatic  writings  of 
every  age.  His  sympathy  was  intense 
and  it  was  also  discerning;  and  he  used 
to  illustrate  it  with  unerring  felicity 
by  such  and  such  an  adjective  in  the 
suitors’  scene  of  the  Odyssey,  such  and 
such  a  turn  in  the  plot  of  Macbeth, 
such  and  such  sentences  in  Sophocles, 
or  even  by  a  well-known  passage  from 
Shelley,  and  a  little  known  passage 
from  Proude.  When  the  Erlnnyes 
darkened  the  air,  Farrar  was  in  his  ele¬ 
ment.  Now  Farrar  was  essentially  a 
worshipper  of  poets  and  the  like;  and 
I  thought  then,  and  still  think,  that 
these  literary  tastes  formed  the  inmost 
fibre  of  the  man,  and  therefore  of  the 
schoolmaster.  Even  his  books  cannot 
wholly  disguise  his  devotion  to  real 
grandeur  of  style  and  matter.  And 
this  semblance  of  grandeur  cast  on 


everything  which  he  said  and  did  some¬ 
times  some  shadow  of  itself,  some¬ 
times  more  shadow  of  its  opposite,  but 
more  usually  an  intermixture  of  serious 
and  farcical  which  used  to  strike  us  as 
so  whimsical  that  we  could  not  laugh 
at  it,  we  could  only  quote  it. 

But  bis  books  bred  scoffers;  one  of 
whom  will  doubtless  already  arise  in 
his  wrath  and  ask,  when  and  where 
was  he  grand?  or  humorous?  or  even 
something  betwixt  and  between? 

Let  us  forget  his  books  awhile! 
They  were  meant  for  others  and  have 
had  their  reward.  We  shall  have 
enough  to  do  in  fixing  our  attention  on 
that  part  of  his  life  which  he  dedi¬ 
cated  to  us.  So  to  resume. 

I  can  certainly  remember  one  occa¬ 
sion  on  which  he  conveyed  to  me  a 
sense  of  pure  unadulterated  grandeur. 
It  was  one  Sunday  evening  when  he 
read  in  chapel  the  chapter  in  Job  about 
the  horse,  with  a  classic  repose  and  a 
rich  resonance  of  voice  the  like  of 
which  I  have  never  heard  since.  His 
voice  was  not  suited  to  declamation, 
or  emotion,  or  variety  of  intonation; 
but  if  only  the  speaker  could  keep 
quite  calm  and  speak  or  read  some¬ 
thing  which  really  suited  it,  it  was 
matchless.  And  Job  and  Isaiah  suited 
it.  His  reading  of  Job  and  Isaiah  has 
produced  on  me  the  effect  of  some 
great  but  severe  piece  of  music  which 
bears  being  played  monotonously— say 
some  fugue  of  Bach— performed  on  a 
perfect  instrument.  Yet  it  is  odd  to 
associate  music  with  Farrar,  For  no 
one  except  Dean  Stanley  knew  less  of 
music  than  Farrar,  as  this  thirty-year- 
old  story  will  testify.  Dr.  F.:  “I  am 
told  that  when  I  preach  to-morrow  J. 
shall  have  to  preach  on  the  note  of  the 
building  and  that  the  note  of  the  build¬ 
ing  is  E  fiat.  What  is  E  fiat?”  Studi- 
0SU8  Musicce:  “The  organist  will  play 
a  short  Interlude  ending  on  E  fiat.” 
Dr.  F.:  “Yes,  I  know  that:  but  how 
am  I  to  transfer  the  note  B  fiat  from 
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the  organ  to  my  voice?”  and  the  Studi- 
otus  MuHcee  was  puzzled.  Moreover 
Farrar’s  description  in  a  foolish  poem 
written  very  long  ago  of  an  awful  boy 
named  Ronald  singing  on  a  lake 

With  exquisite  falsetto  now  and  then 

does  not  show  a  keen  sense  of  music. 
Yet,  unlike  Dean  Stanley,  he  admired 
music.  And,  as  1  have  said,  under 
certain  conditions  and  for  certain  pur¬ 
poses,  his  voice  could  produce  unri¬ 
valled  legato  effects  with  the  ease  and 
certainty  of  some  old  Italian  violon¬ 
cello.  Now  his  voice  was  always  with 
him;  and  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  this 
was  the  only  occasion  on  which  it  did 
justice  to  itself?  that  Milton,  Aeschy¬ 
lus,  and  those  passages  from  Shake¬ 
speare,  Sophocles,  and  the  Odyssey 
which  appealed  most  to  him  did  not 
also  elicit  the  same  nobility  of  tone? 
Over  and  over  again  while  teaching  us 
he  spoke  and  read  big  things  well  and 
without  effort;  and  whenever  he  did 
so,  he  did  so  unaffectedly  and  majes¬ 
tically.  The  best,  perhaps  the  only, 
philosophic  scrap  which  I  picked  up 
from  his  table  was  a  lucid  exposition 
of  Coleridge’s  distinction  between  the 
imagination  and  fancy.  But  I  am 
much  more  grateful  to  him  for  the  way 
In  which  he  made  me  feel  in  my  mar¬ 
row  and  my  bones  some  far-off  inkling 
of  the  imaginative  power  which  pos¬ 
sessed  Milton  and  Aeschylus,  and  in¬ 
spired  one  side  of  Homer’s,  Sophocles’, 
and  Shakespeare’s  genius. 

And  now  for  the  humor.  Farrar’s 
Industry  was  positively  tireless,  and 
the  more  so  because  he  did  nothing  by 
deputy.  He  was  like  perpetual  motion 
or  radium.  The  man  who  was  form- 
master,  and  transacted  all  the  business 
of  headmaster  of  a  great  public  school, 
preached  hundreds  of  sermons,  and 
crammed  his  “Life  of  Christ”  with  ref¬ 
erences  to  scholars,  pedants,  poets  and 
saints  during  those  five  brief  years. 


1871  to  1876,  lived  a  crowded  life.  And 
he  seemed  to  have  thought  or  hoped 
that  his  pupils  would  prove  equally 
energetic.  So  one  afternoon  he  took 
some  friends  on  a  surprise  visit  to 
some  sixth  form  studies  in  “A”  house, 
thinking  or  hoping  to  find  its  occupants 
—like  Charity  Pecksniff— at  work.  0 
sancta  Simplicitas !  The  industrious 
apprentices  were  caught  red-handed  in 
the  very  act  of  enjoying  “a  brew.”  Or 
ought  I  not  to  write  brown-handed? 
For  in  those  days  a  brew  consisted  of 
cocoa  and  roast  potatoes.  At  the  next 
lesson  Farrar  began  to  narrate  the 
story  of  his  disillusion  in  low,  mourn¬ 
ing  voice  thus: 

I  confidently  expected  to  be  able  to 
point  with  pride  to  my  sixth  form  boys 
absorbed  and  Immersed  in  study  of 
some  Attic  masterpiece, 

“Presenting  Thebes,  or  Pelops’  line. 

Or  the  tale  of  Troy  divine.” 

Then,  gradually  raising  his  voice,  he 
continued: 

But  what  was  my  indignation,  vexa¬ 
tion,  and  shame  when  I  discovered 
them  greedily  engaged  in  ravenously 
devouring  the  semese  fragments  of  a 
barbaric  repast, 

and  those  last  six  words,  uttered  fortis¬ 
simo  with  intense  vigor,  launched  him 
on  a  speech  whose  sesquipedalian 
grandiloquence  Dr.  Middleton  might 
have  envied.  Indeed,  for  full  five 
minutes  he  was  like  “a  bitten  diction¬ 
ary,”  and  at  the  end  of  it  his  good- 
humor  was  quite  restored.  Our  first 
Impression  was,  how  odd  it  was  that 
he  should  have  felt  disappointed!  Our 
second.  Could  he  really  expect  to  crush 
cocoa  and  roast  potatoes  with  those 
furious  blows  of  bis  Nasmyth  ham¬ 
mer?  Our  third,  What  Gargantuan 
humor!  What  fresh,  fluent,  and  spon¬ 
taneous  rhetoric!  How  purposeless  it 
seemed  when  levelled  against  our 
cocoa  and  roast  potatoes!  How  effec- 
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tive  it  has  proved  against  bis  dumps! 
True,  it  was  at  first  unconscious,  then 
semi-conscious,  and  only  at  last  (if 
then)  wholly  conscious;  but  this  only 
made  the  humor  more  humorous.  Such 
outbursts  as  these  made  our  school-life 
lively. 

I  now  pass  to  the  commoner  form  of 
story  which  bis  pupils  used  to  tell  of 
him.  And  here  I  must  confess  that 
pupils  have  the  bad  habit  of  telling 
stories  about  their  headmasters,  and 
that  where  headmasters  possess  a 
striking  or  puzzling  individuality  these 
stories  gather  round  them  like  clouds 
around  a  mountain  top.  All  the  char¬ 
acteristic  stories  about  Farrar  revealed 
a  lofty  strain  of  enthusiasm  Just  tinged 
by  the  ridiculous.  The  problem  set 
before  the  narrator  was  how  to  excite 
laughter  without  extinguishing  admira¬ 
tion.  If  the  narrator  created  admira¬ 
tion  only,  be  or  bis  audience  lacked 
humor.  If  laughter  was  the  only  re¬ 
sponse,  he  or  his  audience  was  a  very 
cheap  and  hopeless  kind  of  Philistine 
Indeed.  Typical  stories  about  Farrar 
as  a  schoolmaster  were  good  tests  for 
sifting  witless  sentimentalists  and  peo¬ 
ple  whose  narrowness  is  past  redemp¬ 
tion.  And  perhaps  the  reason  of  this 
is  that  his  virtues,  like  those  of  Don 
Quixote,  were  so  unusual  and  above 
the  ordinary;  and  his  faults,  like  those 
of  Don  Quixote,  were  so  unusually  ob¬ 
vious.  An  Instance  or  two  will  make 
my  meaning  plain. 

I  have  referred  to  his  all-devouring 
Industry.  That  in  itself  was  stimulat¬ 
ing  and  inspiring.  Moreover,  he  had  a 
fine  memory  oud  a  sense  of  the  pic¬ 
turesque  which  fed  largely  on  literary 
histories,  and  which  Invested  our  stud¬ 
ies  of  Guizot,  Duruy,  Sismondl,  and 
Michelet  with  an  unique  charm  and 
fascination.  Yet  how  Incredible  the 
advice  sounded  which  he  used  to  im¬ 
part  to  all  and  sundry,  students  and 
good-bye  to  them  for  the  holidays:  “My 
athletes,  dull  and  clever,  when  he  said 


dear  boy,  if  you  will  take  down  from 
your  shelves  and  read  during  the  holi¬ 
days  some  good  book  like  Gibbon’s 
‘Rome,’  Milman’s  ‘Latin  Christian¬ 
ity,’  Grote’s  ‘Greece,’  or  Mommsen’s 
‘Rome,’  it  will  be  so  much  clear 
gain.’’  I  can  still  remember  the  inno¬ 
cent  assurance  with  which  he  burled 
forty-one  volumes  at  our  devoted 
beads,  and  bis  curious  emphasis  on  the 
last  four  monosyllables  still  rings  in 
my  ears.  Again  his  legend  beneath 
our  exercises,  “Lege!  lege!  aliquid 
hserebit,’’  was  a  little  too  like  the  old 
proverb,  “Throw  enough  mud  and 
some  will  stick.’’  Of  course,  the  Phil¬ 
istine,  who  is  always  a  sensible  per¬ 
son,  will  at  once  observe,  “How  Insane 
to  preach  quantity  Instead  of  quality, 
width  without  depth.’’  And,  being  al¬ 
ways  prompt  and  decisive,  he  will  at 
once  write  off  Farrar’s  powers  as  a 
teacher,  in  the  same  way  as  a  trader 
writes  off  a  bad  debt.  And  yet,  Mr. 
Philistine,  I  can  assure  you  that  this 
advice,  paradoxical  though  It  looked, 
produced  fruit  in  the  most  unlikely 
places:  we  could  not  help  remembering 
it,  if  for  no  other  reason,  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  it  seemed  absurd;  and,  like 
you,  we  said,  “There  is  not  much  light 
in  it,’’  and  we  smiled;  then  we  thought 
over  it  again,  and  said,  “There  is,  after 
all,  some  true  fire  in  it,’’  and  we  went 
away  and  worked.  It  Is  possible  that 
our  headmaster  sent  toddlers  on  the 
tramp  before  they  could  walk:  but  not 
all  the  sensible,  prompt,  and  decisive 
persons  In  the  world  will  ever  persuade 
me  that  zeal  has  not  something  to  do 
with  knowledge.  And,  assuredly,  Far¬ 
rar  was  a  whole-hearted,  infectious, 
proselytizing  zealot.  , 

Perhaps  Farrar’s  Infiuence — as  a 
zealot  for  ftelle*  leffre#— was  Increased 
by  the  sense  we  always  had  that  he 
formed  part  of  that  literary  world  to 
which  he  was  so  passionately  devoted. 
We  did  not  derive  that  sense  from  the 
oddity  with  which  he  invariably  re- 
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ferred  to  Ruskin,  Stanley,  Browning, 
Tennyson,  M.  Arnold  and  others  as  his 
“eminent  friends”— an  oddity  to  which 
it  would  require  Dickens’s  pen  to  do 
justice— far  less  from  his  literary  ven¬ 
tures:  but  partly  from  the  fact  that  it 
was  true  that  they  were  his  friends, 
and  partly  from  the  fact  that  when  at 
his  best  and  simplest  he  was  himself 
a  distinguished  man  and  seemed,  as  I 
have  said,  at  home  with  big  things; 
and  partly  from  the  quiet  way  in 
which  he  would  now  and  then  repeat 
some  familiar  talk  with  one  of  that 
glorious  company,  say,  with  Browning 
or  Tennyson;  thus  he  would  tell  us 
how  Browning  told  him  how  the  fa¬ 
mous  ride  from  Ghent  to  Aix  had  set 
pedants  diving  into  old  books,  but  that 
it  really  took  place  in  the  nineteenth 
century  in  a  yacht  on  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean;  and  I  remember  the  following 
conversation  early  in  1875:  Dr.  F.:  “I 
have  just  been  staying  with  Tennyson, 
who  read  me  his  new  poem.  It  is  a 
completely  new  departure.”  Precocious 
Boy:  “Then  It  is  a  drama.”  Dr.  F., 
with  withering  contempt:  “My  dear 
boy!  do  you  really  think  that  I  am  a 
little  child  with  whom  you  can  play  at 
guessing?”  And  the  P.  B.  was  baflaed. 
A  few  months  later  “Queen  Mary”  was 
published.  Farrar’s  nearness  to  these 
kings  of  dreamland  invested  them  and 
the  dreams  which  were  their  subjects 
with  a  reality  which  helped  us  to  un¬ 
derstand  literature. 

What  may  be  called  Farrar’s  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  humanity  only  began  to  push 
itself  into  prominence  during  the  end 
of  his  “lustre”  at  Marlborough.  He 
was  then  preparing  for  his  crusade  in 
favor  of  teetotalism,  and  what  he 
called  “Ephphatha,  or  the  Amelioration 
of  the  world,”  and  the  following  scene 
took  place  at  a  dinner  at  Jowett’s  soon 
after  he  went  to  St.  Margaret’s,  West¬ 
minster.  Towards  dessert  Farrar  took 
up  his  parable  against  Dives;  in  fact, 
ran  amok,  morally  speaking;  or  perad- 


venture  he  was  rehearsing.  His  voice 
rose  higher  and  higher  until  (like  Pro¬ 
tagoras)  he  spread  silence  around  him, 
and  he  was  heard  thundering  out: 
“What  I  complain  of  as  a  clergyman 
is  that  I  have  to  do  what  no  layman 
has  to  do;  (!)  I  have  to  beg  and  beg 
in  vain.  Fashionable  ladies  come  to 
my  church  glittering  with  precious 
gems;  and  yet  they  will  not  sacrifice 
one  diamond  from  their  proud  tiaras 
in  order  to  save  some  erring  sister 
from  destruction.”  When  he  finished, 
the  silence  grew  sultry.  All  the  hear¬ 
ers  looked  gloomily  at  their  plates.  One 
said  to  himself:  what  shall  I  throw  on 
the  bonfire  of  vanities?  my  sherry? 
Another  thought:  saving  souls  with  a 
diamond?  that  sounds  crude,  if  not 
burglarious.  Then  Jowett,  who  had 
been  looking  as  though  he  meant  mis¬ 
chief,  squeaked  out:  “What  I  object  to 
as  a  clergyman  is  that  I  have  to  exag¬ 
gerate  so.”  There  arose  among  the 
audience  a  sound  which  was  almost 
like  a  titter,  almost  like  the  sound  of 
cold  water  squirted  on  to  hot  iron. 
Then  Jowett,  correcting  his  apparent 
rudeness,  quickly  added,  “I  mean  that 
I  have  to  represent  the  charity  for 
which  I  am  preaching  as  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  any  other  charity;  and  I  do 
it  very  badly  because  I  never  succeed.” 
It  was  thus  that  Jowett  paraphrased 
Farrar  and  dispelled  the  thunder-cloud. 
But  I  am  wandering.  Many  of  Farrar’s 
pupils  have  engaged  in  philanthropic 
work,  yet  I  doubt  whether  this  side  of 
Farrar’s  character  affected  them.  He 
was  not  at  ease  in  Zion;  a  Miltonic 
discontent  seethed  within  him;  his  as¬ 
pirations  were  unselfish;  but  philan¬ 
thropy  In  order  to  be  effectual  needs 
far  more  than  this:  it  needs,  among 
other  things,  close  attention  and  the 
courage  to  lead  a  dull  life.  Therefore, 
his  infiuence  in  stimulating  philan¬ 
thropy  was  at  this  period  indirect  or 
non-existent:  but  his  infiuence  in  cloth¬ 
ing  the  great  names  and  phantoms  of 
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literature  with  life,  in  driving  us  to 
wonder  and  explore  far  and  wide,  and 
In  instilling  into  us,  we  hardly  knew 
when  or  how,  an  idea  of  the  unity  and 
greatness  of  the  great  literature  of  the 
world,  was  definite,  persistent  and  in¬ 
effaceable. 

Perhaps  our  ability  to  appreciate 
Farrar  was  impaired  by  the  fact  that 
he  succeeded  Bradley. 

Bradley  was  a  schoolmaster  to  the 
finger-tips,  with  clear,  exact  mind:  an 
excellent  teacher  of  scholarship  (in  the 
old  sense);  doing  small  things  perfect¬ 
ly;  very  thorough;  quick  and  merciless 
in  searching  out  weak  spots;  diligent 
in  the  use  of  probe  and  microscope; 
armed  at  all  points,  and  without  a 
single  weak  spot  himself;  invulnerable, 
firm,  business-like,  and  knowing  every 
boy. 

Farrar  was  the  antithesis  of  all  this. 
He  was  not  only  something  more,  but 
he  was  also  something  less  than  a 
schoolmaster.  True!  as  a  mere  teacher 
of  scholarship  in  the  old  sense  be  was 
quite  up  to  the  highest  school  stand¬ 
ard.  His  translations  lacked  elasticity 
but  were  never  hollow  like  his  books; 
and  when  they  were  high-fiown,  they 
attained  real  exaltation,  as  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  translation  of  Plato, 

Gaalng  at  stars,  my  star?  Oh!  would 
that  I  were  the  welkin. 

Starry  with  Infinite  eyes,  gazing  for 
ever  on  thee. 

As  a  critic  of  style  he  was  free  from 
most  of  the  vices  which  are  popularly 
supposed  to  Infect  his  style,  but  he 
certainly  laid  undue  stress,  not  on  fiow- 
ers,  but  on  figures  of  speech.  He  en¬ 
couraged  “extensive”  rather  than  “In¬ 
tensive  culture.”  He  habitually  looked 
at  objects,  even  at  near  objects,  with 
a  telescope  held  to  his  intellectual  eye. 
And  he  was  pained  when  he  found 
faults.  As  a  disciplinarian  he  was  un¬ 
conventional,  to  say  the  least.  He  did 
not  take  a  drill-sergeant’s  view  of  his 


profession.  He  gave  us  great  liberty, 
rode  with  a  very  loose  rein,  and  trusted 
to  our  moral  force  instead  of  to  bis 
own  vigilance.  Moreover,  he  pro¬ 
claimed  all  his  own  weak  points  from 
the  housetop;  thus  bis  rooted  belief 
that  be  knew  boys  whom  he  did  not 
know  led  him  into  many  blunders,  for 
which,  however,  his  evidently  kindly 
meaning  easily  atoned;  and  the  too 
great  ease  with  which  he  took  offence, 
and  then  forgave,  looked  like  want  of 
Judgment,  but  was  partly  due  to  the 
unsuspecting  sincerity  which  made  him 
utter  everything  that  was  passing 
through  bis  mind.  He  made  up  for 
want  of  firmness  by  excess  of  kind¬ 
ness.  Indeed,  as  a  form-master  be 
would  have  been  defenceless  against 
his  pupils  if  his  pupils  had  been 
against  him.  But  lest  I  prove  too  lib¬ 
eral  in  confessing  another  man’s  sins, 
I  will  Interrupt  this  catalogue  by  three 
anecdotes  which  are  very  trivial,  but 
two  of  them  will  shock  the  conven¬ 
tional  critic  beyond  recovery,  and  will 
at  the  same  time  Illustrate  how  this 
system,  or  absence  of  system,  worked. 

My  first  anecdote  is  mere  frivolity, 
and  proves  nothing  except  perhaps  the 
danger  of  making  a  slip  if  you  are  too 
solemn.  When  Farrar  intentionally 
repeated  something  that  be  bad  told 
us  before  he  was  apt  to  let  his  mind 
wander  elsewhere,  and  to  trust  his 
tongue  Implicitly.  I  have  once  or  twice 
heard  that  unruly  member  play  its 
absent  master  a  dirty  trick  while  tell¬ 
ing  a  certain  pretty  story  from  Xeno¬ 
phon.  It  was  thus  that  the  tongue  told 
it:  “You  remember  how  when  the 
Greek  soldiers  came  in  sight  of  Tha- 
latta  they  called  out  with  one  accord 
Trapezous!  Trapezous!”  Now  Trape- 
zous  means  Trebizond,  and  Tbalatta 
means  the  sea;  and  what  the  traitor 
within  his  mouth  bad  done  was  to 
transpose  these  words  with  a  ludicrous 
effect,  which  Farrar’s  solemnity  height¬ 
ened,  and  his  sensitiveness  forbade  us 
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to  laugb  at  to  his  face.  We  all  make 
tongue-slips,  and,  after  all,  this  tongue- 
slip  had  the  accidental  advantage  of 
nailing  in  our  memories  a  story  that 
told  us  a  great  deal  about  Greeks  and 
about  masses  of  men,  and  nothing 
about  Farrar  or  ourselves.  Such 
tongue-slips  occurred  very  seldom. 

This  is  my  second  anecdote.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  was  from  over¬ 
work  or  why  it  was,  but  every  now 
and  then  Farrar  had  an  unfortunate 
habit  of  mechanically  repeating  him¬ 
self.  During  one  term,  when  this 
habit  was  at  its  worst,  we  used  to  have 
weekly  lessons  in  the  Septuagint,  in 
every  other  verse  of  which  the  Greek 
words  for  “word”  and  “work”  are  in¬ 
terchanged.  Regularly  every  Monday 
morning  he  used  to  explain  this  con¬ 
fusion  in  these  words:  “The  reason 
why  ‘ergon’  is  used  here  instead  of 
‘logos’  is  that  it  is  a  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  word  Dabar,  which  means 
Both  Word  And  Thing.”  Those  four 
last  monosyllables  used  to  boom  forth 
like  Big  Ben  striking  four  or  like  the 
sound  of  two  great  Amens.  One  Mon¬ 
day  morning  Thersites,  who  sat  next 
me,  whispered  in  my  ear:  “We  have  not 
had  Dabar  yet.  Shall  I  get  it?”  I  re¬ 
plied,  “Do  if  you  dare.”  And  he  un- 
blushingly  asked  why  “ergon”  was 
used  instead  of  “logos”  in  the  passage 
which  had  just  been  translated.  “Ah!” 
said  our  revered  master,  “you  could 
not  be  expected  to  know  that;  but  the 
reason,  etc.”  It  came  out  verbatim. 
He  walked  with  stately  tread  straight 
into  the  open  trap.  Thersites  remained 
“looking  wistfully  with  wide  blue  eyes 
as  in  a  picture.”  The  rest  of  us  near¬ 
ly  choked  with  laughter.  Yet  we  would 
not  have  let  him  see  us  laugh  for 
worlds.  All  boys  are  brutes;  but  no 
boy  was  cruel  enough  to  wilfully  hurt 
that  sensitive  stricken  soul.  So  when 
the  lesson  was  over,  Ulysses  persuaded 
Thersites,  but  without  Homeric  means, 
not  to  repeat  that  jest;  and  it  was 


never  repeated.  The  provocation  also 
ceased,  but  I  do  not  know  why. 

My  third  anecdote  will  stagger  even 
those  who  have  followed  me  thus  far; 
but  no  one  else  could  have  been  the 
subject  of  it  but  Farrar.  So  it  shall 
be  told.  At  a  certain  history  lesson, 
after  the  whole  form  had  failed  to 
answer  some  trifling  question,  Farrar 
fairly  flung  the  reins  down  and  broke 
into  the  following  oration:  “My  dear 
boys!  I  am  profoundly  discouraged! 
For  flfteen  years  of  my  life  I  have 
been  letting  down  a  bucket  into  an 
empty  well  and  drawing  it  up  again! 
For  flfteen  years  of  my  life  I  have 
been  pouring  out  water  upon  the  arid 
sand!”  Then  he  gathered  up  his  books 
and  fled.  I  revive  this  memory  in  no 
unkind  spirit  towards  Farrar— perhaps, 
poor  man,  he  felt  ill— but  to  show  how 
it  affected  us.  Well!  we  all  saw  the 
mad  folly  of  it;  yet  we  all  regretted 
the  unmistakable  anguish  which  we 
had  innocently  caused.  A  few  laughed 
outright.  A  few  cried  Shame!  Shame! 
on  those  who  laughed.  One  boy,  and 
only  one  boy,  did  the  right  thing;  and 
if  this  should  meet  his  eye  I  hereby, 
after  much  delay,  tender  him  my 
thanks.  He  went  to  Farrar  and  showed 
him  that  he  (Farrar)  had  acted  unrea¬ 
sonably.  Afterwards  Farrar  admitted 
to  us  that  he  had  been  hasty,  and  had 
made  a  mountain  out  of  a  molehill. 
Thus  the  incident  closed.  It,  too,  was 
not  repeated. 

These  occasions  show  Farrar  at  his 
MTorst  as  a  schoolmaster;  and  on  the  last 
occasion  he  was  almost  as  bad  as  his 
schoolbooks.  Yet  on  each  occasion  all 
ended  well,  and  surely  all  is  well  that 
ends  well.  Farrar’s  stateliness  invari¬ 
ably  brought  his  blunders  Into  unfair 
relief;  bis  unfailing  earnestness,  can¬ 
dor,  and  kindness  invariably  corrected 
the  effects  which  his  blunders  might 
have  otherwise  produced.  We  regard¬ 
ed  his  great  qualities  with  admiration 
and  his  fallings  with  tenderness. 
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I  remember  the  shock  which  the  con¬ 
trast  between  Bradley  and  Farrar 
produced  on  veteran  pupils  of  Bradley. 
One  of  them,  Indeed,  who  was  neither 
a  scoffer  nor  a  Philistine,  wrote  to  his 
late  headmaster  on  a  postcard  in  the 
days  when  postcards  were  the  last  new 
thing: 

Dear  Dr.  Bradley, 

We  miss  you  sadly; 

And  wish  Dr.  Parra’ 

Would  go  hack  to  Harra’. 

Other  veterans  carped  worse  even 
than  this  had  boy  cackled;  and  pre¬ 
dicted  a  plentiful  crop  of  milksops, 
pedants,  prigs,  and  sciolists  on  the  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  un¬ 
tamed  rebels  marching  under  the  ban¬ 
ner  of  inoulta  rmticitds.  But  I  have 
no  patience  with  those  who  expect  any 
class  of  people  to  conform-  to  a  given 
type.  One  good  custom  can  corrupt 
the  world:  and  an  able  man  who 
means  well  and  is  true  to  himself  can 
break  the  best  rules.  Besides,  facts 
are  on  the  side  of  Farrar’s  effi¬ 
ciency  as  a  headmaster.  It  was  Just 
after  the  great  fever.  Parents  wrote 
by  every  post  withdrawing  their  sons’ 
names  from  the  doomed  school.  The 
bursar’s  books  were  all  but  a  blank. 
The  school  was  threatened  with  extinc¬ 
tion.  Then  Farrar  came,  and  the  tide 
turned.  He  raised  the  school  out  of 
the  slough  of  despond.  During  the  five 
years  that  followed  the  fortunes  of  the 
school  were  restored,  and  boys  who 
were  immediately  under  him  won  as 
high  and  as  many  honors  as  those  won 
in  Bradley’s  five  best  years,  though 
the  credit  for  that  feat  was  doubtless 
partly  due  to  other  masters,  or  possibly 
even  to  the  boys  themselves.  Indeed, 
It  is  impossible  to  see  who  could  have 
done  better  for  Marlborough  than  Far¬ 
rar.  He  was  the  very  man  for  that 
post  at  that  time.  The  moment  re¬ 
quired  a  headmaster  with  a  reputation 
and  a  personality,  with  unsparing  en¬ 


ergy  and  unfiagging  enthusiasm:  and 
Farrar  fulfilled  these  requirements. 

But  after  all  even  his  books  succeed¬ 
ed;  so  I  will  return  once  more  from 
the  man’s  successes  to  the  man.  He 
was  as  unlike  in  nature  to  the  typical 
schoolboy  as  It  was  possible  to  be. 
None  could  have  ever  called  him  “Jolly” 
or  “old  fellow.”  He  was  not  adamantine 
and  Rhadamanthine  like  Temple.  He 
was  not  sunny,  sensible,  and  wide¬ 
awake  like  Bradley.  He  was  sui  gen¬ 
eris.  At  first  sight  he  seemed  all  state¬ 
liness  and  austerity;  cold,  splendid, 
one-sided,  unattainable:  resembling 
what  he  used  to  call  “that  burnt-out 
old  cinder,  the  moon.”  The  last  sight 
of  him  revealed  only  an  excess  of  sin¬ 
cerity,  sensitiveness,  candor,  and  kind¬ 
liness.  Would  that  Aristotle  or  some¬ 
one  else  had  invented  some  word  for 
this  particular  excess!  He  was  trans¬ 
parency  Itself.  The  first  quality  set 
off  and  ennobled  the  very  rare  and 
high  enthusiasm  which  was  his  most 
valuable  teaching  asset;  it  also  ac¬ 
counted  for  some  of  his  faults  and  ac¬ 
centuated  all  his  faults  as  a  school¬ 
master.  The  last  quality— the  glass¬ 
house  in  which  he  lived— accounted  for 
his  other  faults  and  saved  him  from 
the  effects  of  all  his  faults  as  a  school¬ 
master.  So  singular  a  character  was 
likely  to  be  misunderstood  by  geese 
and  carps  who  are  guided^by  super¬ 
ficial  impressions;  nor  was  it  likely  to 
show  much  knowledge  of  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  others;  but  It  appealed  irresist¬ 
ibly  either  to  the  imagination  or  to 
sympathy,  and  that  did  almost  if  not 
quite  as  well.  I  have  known  some  half- 
dozen  other  headmasters,  and  have 
often  discussed  all  of  them  with  their 
pupils— for  I  fear  that  I  was  ever  a 
gossip— but  I  adhere  to  my  belief  that 
Farrar  was  the  most  interesting  of  the 
lot. 

So  at  least  this  fine  man’s  virtues 
and  frailties  appeared  to  me  a  genera¬ 
tion  ago,  when  I  was  a  dreamy,  short- 
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sighted,  half-baked  schoolboy,  with  but 
little  knowledge  of  character  and  but 
little  sense  of  proportion;  and,  as  I 
now  diffidently  raise  the  curtain  on 
some  few  almost  forgotten  scenes  of 
private  experiences  in  a  public  school, 
I  only  hope  that  in  doing  so  I  have 
offended  no  one,  either  by  my  incapac- 
The  Oornblll  Uagaslne. 


ity  or  my  mistakes,  either  by  my  stint¬ 
ed  praise  or  mild  criticism,  because, 
as  Dante  said  of  his  old  schoolmaster: 

Ch6  in  la  mente  m’  6  fltta  ed  or  m’ 
accuora 

La  cara  e  buona  imagine  paterna 
Di  voi  guando  nel  mondo  ad  ora  ad  ora 
M’  insegnavate  come  1’  uom  s’  eterna. 


THE  GOSPEL  OF  MR.  F.  W.  H.  MYERS. 


Mr.  Myers’s  work  on  Human  Person¬ 
ality,  though  it  is  interesting  and  sug¬ 
gestive  in  many  incidental  ways,  is  an 
astounding  monument  of  misapplied 
talents  and  speculation;  and  if  it  can 
be  said  to  have  logically  any  tendency 
at  all  its  tendency  is  to  confirm  the 
very  conclusions  which  its  writer  has 
labored  to  overthrow.  It  is,  however, 
well  worth  examining.  I  shall  begin 
with  a  brief  analysis  of  its  thirteen 
hundred  closely  printed  pages,  for 
which  most  readers  should  be  grateful 
as  a  guide  to  its  bewildering  laby¬ 
rinths. 

The  great  task  to  which  Mr.  Myers 
has  addressed  himself  is  to  prove,  by 
inductive  and  experimental  methods, 
that  the  soul  of  man,  or  the  essence  of 
the  personality  of  the  individual,  is 
distinct  from  the  organism  through 
which  alone  it  normally  reveals  itself. 
If  this  is  to  be  proved,  as  he  very 
properly  says,  we  must  begin  with  a 
study  of  personality  as  normal  obser¬ 
vation  gives  it  to  us.  Mr.  Myers,  in 
fact,  at  starting  is  the  type  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  scientist 

What  then,  he  asks,  is  our  personal¬ 
ity  seen  to  be  when  modern  science 
submits  it  to  physiological  and  psycho¬ 
logical  analysis?  The  pre-scientific 
view,  he  says,  was  the  view  expressed 
thus  by  Reid:  that  “the  Identity  of  a 


person  is  a  perfect  identity.  A  person 
is  a  monad  and  is  not  divisible  into 
parts.”  This  view,  says  Mr.  Myers, 
science  rightly  rejects.  Modern  sci¬ 
ence,  he  continues,  has  proved  conclu¬ 
sively  that  whatever  else  human  per¬ 
sonality  may  be  it  is  an  elaborate  co¬ 
ordination  of  the  parts  of  the  physical 
organism,  of  which  organism  the  brain 
is  the  supreme  representative.  But, 
says  Mr.  Myers,  this  view,  though  in¬ 
dubitable,  if  we  accept  it  as  a  half  of 
the  truth,  is  not  true  if  we  insist  on 
taking  it  for  the  whole;  and  the  pre¬ 
vious  view,  though  untenable  if  we  re¬ 
gard  it  as  the  whole,  is  true  neverthe¬ 
less  if  we  accept  it  as  expressing  a 
half.  Personality,  in  fact,  as  we  know 
it,  is  found,  when  adequately  analyzed, 
to  be  far  more  complex  than  even  cur¬ 
rent  science  believes  it  to  be,  for  it 
unites  the  simplicity  of  the  pre-scien- 
tific  idea  of  it  with  all  the  elaborate 
co-ordination  discerned  in  it  by  the 
modern  scientist.  Let  us,  says  Mr. 
Myers,  before  coming  to  the  question 
of  its  simplicity,  first  make  ourselves 
familiar  with  the  main  facts  of  its 
complexity. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  of  these 
facts  is  as  follows:  Whereas  till  re¬ 
cently  the  personality  of  man  was  re¬ 
garded  as  something  that  was  bound¬ 
ed  by  the  limits  of  the  normal  con- 
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Bciousness,  we  now  know  (if  I  may 
quote  some  recent  words  of  my  own) 
“that,  like  an  iceberg,  which  floats 
with  most  of  Its  bulk  submerged,  the 
human  mind,  from  its  flrst  day  to  Its 
last,  has  more  of  itself  below  the  level 
of  consciousness  than  ever  appears 
above  it.”  This  is  the  great  fact  with 
which  Mr.  Myers  sets  out.  We  now 
are  aware,  he  says,  that  personality  is 
not  “unitary”;  that  it  is  not,  according 
to  the  old-fashioned  conception  of  it, 
something  “known  with  practical  com¬ 
pleteness  to  the  (ordinary)  waking 
self.”  There  is  one  part  of  it  which  is 
above  the  threshold  of  ordinary  con¬ 
sciousness  and  another  part  which  is 
normally  below  it;  and  the  flrst  he 
calls  the  supraliminal  and  the  second 
the  subliminal  self.  The  subliminal 
self  is,  in  his  opinion,  the  recipient  of 
all  the  experiences,  thoughts,  affec¬ 
tions,  and  appetites  derived  by  man 
from  his  human  and  animal  ancestors. 
The  supraliminal  self,  which  is  stimu¬ 
lated  by  the  world  of  experience,  and 
reacts  on  it,  is  something  thrown  up 
above  the  surface  by  the  self  which 
is  submerged  below.  “Being  the  re¬ 
sult,”  says  Mr.  Myers,  “of  irregular 
accretions  in  the  past,”  its  unity  “is 
federative  and  unstable.  It  consists 
even  now  only  in  the  limited  collabora¬ 
tion  of  multiple  groups,”  and  what  the 
groups  are  which  have  thus  become 
supraliminal  was  determined  by  nat¬ 
ural  selection  during  the  struggle  of 
Incalculable  ages. 

Thus  far  Mr.  Myers’s  argument,  even 
If  some  of  his  details  are  questionable, 
is  in  perfect  general  accordance  with 
that  of  the  most  orthodox  evolutionist; 
and  instead  of  exhibiting  any  germs 
of  spiritualism  It  Is  what  many  people 
would  call  materialistic  in  the  highest 
possible  degree.  But  at  this  point  Mr. 
Myers  makes  his  own  special  depart¬ 
ure.  To  the  ordinary  scientlflc  thinker 
the  subliminal  or  submerged  self  is 
a  complex  of  unconscious  activities, 
■3LB0T10.  TOL.  LXXyill.  600 


which  rise  naturally  into  conscious¬ 
ness  as  a  bulb  rises  into  a  flower,  thus 
showing  that  consciousness,  as  such,  is 
no  necessary  attribute  of  mind.  This 
it  is  that  Mr.  Myers  will  not  admit; 
and  in  denying  this  view  he  flrst  en¬ 
ters  a  speculative  region  of  his  own. 
He  asserts  that  the  subliminal  self  is 
not  the  unconscious  part  of  the  supra¬ 
liminal,  but  is  a  separate  conscious 
entity,  and  that  the  supraliminal  self 
is  a  separate  entity  also.  The  latter 
is  as  mortal  and  as  dependent  on  the 
physical  organism  as  any  man  of  sci¬ 
ence  can  say  it  is;  but  the  former 
stands  on  a  totally  different  footing. 
The  organism  depends  on  it,  not  it  on 
the  organism,  and  for  it  alone  Mr. 
Myers  claims  Immortality.  How  these 
two  selves  are  related  we  shall  see  bet¬ 
ter  presently.  We  will  flrst  see  how 
Mr.  Myers  seeks  to  prove  their  dual 
existence. 

He  begins  this  task  with  an  analysis 
of  the  self  we  know— the  supraliminal 
self  of  common  life  and  experience— 
and  here  he  returns  for  the  time  to  the 
ordinary  methods  of  science,  and  to 
many  of  its  latest  conclusions,  with 
which  he  is  well  acquainted.  I  will 
henceforward  state  his  argument  as  he 
himself  has  arranged  it,  and  will,  for 
the  reader’s  convenience,  refer  to  his 
several  chapters. 

In  Chapter  II.  he  deals  with  the  dis¬ 
integration  of  the  supraliminal  self. 
He  takes  his  facts  and  illustrations  not 
from  spiritualistic  sympathizers,  but 
from  the  records  of  well-attested  cases 
in  French  hospitals  and  elsewhere.  He 
shows  us  how,  under  certain  normal 
conditions,  the  supraliminal  self  is 
split  up  into  various  parts,  and  how,  . 
not  Infrequently,  the  personality  of  a 
single  individual  actually  divides  itself 
Into  two  personalities  or  more,  each 
with  a  separate  memory  and  a  widely 
different  character.  Amongst  a  num¬ 
ber  of  such  cases  he  cites  that  of  Fe- 
lida— well  known  to  the  whole  medical 
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world— who  was  two  persons  in  one, 
and  that  of  Miss  Beauchamp,  who  was 
four.  This  whole  chapter,  so  far  as  it 
is  a  collection  of  facts,  will  well  repay 
careful  study.  Mr.  Myers’s  own  infer¬ 
ence  from  this  is  a  very  different  mat¬ 
ter.  It  is  this:  that  the  disintegrable 
character  of  the  supraliminal  self 
shows  that  it  is  not  the  true  self,  since 
it  has  no  indissoluble  cohesion,  and 
that  the  true  self  resides  in  the  sub¬ 
liminal  region. 

In  Chapter  III.  be  pursues  bis  argu¬ 
ment  further  by  reference  to  the  facts 
of  what  is  commonly  called  genius. 
Here  again  bis  facts,  considered  as 
facts,  are  interesting.  The  main  char¬ 
acteristic  of  genius,  he  says,  is  the  re¬ 
markable  spontaneity  of  its  operations. 
Thoughts,  images,  intuitions  crowd  in¬ 
to  the  consciousness  of  its  possessor, 
so  that  they  seem  to  master  him  rather 
than  he  them.*  This  process  Mr.  Myers 
calls  “the  subliminal  uprush.”  The 
phrase  is  a  suflSciently  good  one,  and 
bis  anaiysis  of  the  facts  is  true.  Here 
again,  however,  his  inference  is  an¬ 
other  matter  altogether.  He  thinks 
that  this  ‘uprush’’  is  the  work  of  the 
true  or  fundamental  self,  inspiring  and 
stimulating  the  subsidiary  self,  if  not 
in  an  abnormal  manner  yet  at  all 
events  to  an  abnormal  degree.  The 
phenomena  of  genius,  in  fact,  are,  ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  direct  evidence  of  the 
reality  and  separate  existence  of  the 
subliminal  self. 

In  Chapter  lY.  he  discusses  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  sleep,  and  draws  from  them 
the  same  inferences.  Sleep,  he  says, 
is  a  suspension  of  the  supraliminal 
consciousness,  and  a  partial  setting 
free  of  the  subiiminal  self,  which  is, 
he  insists  again,  a  separate  self-exist¬ 
ing  personality.  The  class  of  facts 
which  prove  this  most  conclusively  are 

*  See  Section  610  for  the  manner  in  which 
Watt  invented  the  steam  engine.  The  sec¬ 
tions  in  Mr.  Myers's  two  volumes  are  num¬ 
bered  consecutively. 


the  recovery  in  dreams  of  memories 
lost  to  the  waking  consciousness,  and 
the  perception  in  dreams  of  events  un¬ 
known  to  the  waking  experience.*  To 
these  must  be  added  the  refreshment 
produced  by  sleep,  which  Mr.  Myers 
attributes  to  doses  of  spiritual  vitality 
administered  secretly  by  the  subliminal 
self  to  the  supraliminal. 

In  Chapter  Y.  Mr.  Myers  deals  with 
hypnotism.  He  has  indeed  referred  to 
it  in  his  chapter  on  disintegration,  but 
a  full  account  of  it  be  has  postponed 
until  he  has  dealt  with  sleep;  for 
hypnotism,  he  says,  is  merely  “an  ex¬ 
perimental  development  of  the  sleep¬ 
ing  phase  of  personality.’’  This  chap¬ 
ter  again,  as  a  collection  of  facts,  is 
most  interesting,  nor  is  there  any  rea¬ 
son  for  calling  the  facts  themselves  in 
question.  Mr.  Myers  sees  in  the  deep¬ 
er  stages  of  hypnotism  an  immediate 
access  gained,  by  physiological  means, 
to  an  underlying  life  or  entity,  which 
is  the  real  soul  of  man,  and  which, 
though  it  communicates  with  us  by 
means  of  the  physical  organism,  uses 
this  organism  as  nothing  more  than  an 
instrument  to  communicate  knowledge 
to  us  which  it  has  gained  by  means 
which  are  not  physical.  In  the  sub¬ 
liminal  soul  we  discover,  according  to 
Mr.  Myers,  the  reintegration  of  that 
humanity  which  supraliminally  we 
have  found  so  disintegrable. 

In  Chapter  YI.  Mr.  Myers  deals  with 
what  be  calls  sensory  automatism.  He 
means  by  this  the  internal  generation 
of  images,  similar  to  those  produced 
In  us  by  external  objects,  but  which 
are  not  produced  by  the  ordinary  chan¬ 
nels  of  sense.  Here  again  we  are  in 
the  region  of  familiar  facts.  We  know 
that  the  drunkard.  In  delirium,  sees 
snakes  in  bis  boots  as  clearly  as 
though  they  were  there  and  had  Im¬ 
pressed  themselves  on  the  retina  of  his 
eye.  With  similar  clearness  we  see 

*  See  Sections  413  and  421a. 
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objects  in  dreams;  and  In  dreams,  too, 
we  bear  noises  and  voices,  though  they 
have  not  come  to  us  through  our  ears. 
We  know  also,  from  an  experience 
which  is  wide  though  not  universal, 
that  images  and  sounds  similar  to 
those  which  we  perceive  during  sleep 
are  perceived  by  sane  persons  during 
their  hours  of  waking  consciousness. 
Just  as  the  snakes  are  perceived  by 
the  victim  of  delirium  tremens,  when 
there  is  nothing  externally  in  the  phys¬ 
ical  world  to  correspond  to  them. 
These  are  hallucinations;  and  to  this 
class,  says  Mr.  Myers,  in  one  sense  or 
another,  belong  most  of  those  phe¬ 
nomena  which  are  popularly  classed  as 
ghosts.  But  a  careful  examination  of 
the  evidence  with  regard  to  these  ap¬ 
paritions  shows  us,  he  continues,  that 
they  are  separable  into  various  groups. 
Some  have  no  more  significance  than 
the  snakes  seen  by  the  drunkard.  Their 
origin  is  within  the  skull.  The  physics 
of  the  brain  will  account  for  them. 
Others  again,  he  thinks,  may  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  a  theory  which,  apparently 
unknown  to  Mr.  Myers,  had  already 
been  propounded  by  the  late  Mr.  Laur¬ 
ence  Oliphant.  Every  physical  move¬ 
ment,  according  to  this  theory,  leaves 
some  Impress  on  all  the  objects  sur¬ 
rounding  it,  like  the  lines  in  which  the 
voice  records  itself  on  the  moving  disc 
of  a  phonograph:  and  these  movements, 
with  the  things  or  persons  that  cause 
them,  can,  under  suitable  circum¬ 
stances,  be  reproduced  in  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  individuals  who  are  sufla- 
ciently  sensitive.  The  majority  of 
ghosts  can  perhaps  be  disposed  of  in 
these  ways,  without  the  necessity  of 
invoking  any  theory  which  does  not 
accord  in  character  with  current  scien¬ 
tific  conceptions.  But  in  addition  to 
ghosts  such  as  these  there  are  others, 
which  convey  Information  of  a 
kind  which  shows  that  they  are  not 
merely  phantom  images,  manufactured 
by  the  brain,  or  revibrated  from  physi¬ 


cal  surfaces.  But  here  again,  says  Mr. 
Myers,  the  phenomena  are  of  two 
kinds.  Some  of  the  cases,  for  instance, 
in  which  one  person  sees  the  phantasm 
of  another,  or  the  manner  of  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  death,  may  be  explicable  by  the 
hypothesis  of  telepathy.  That  telepathy 
is  a  fact  Mr.  Myers  strongly  insists; 
but  it  is  not,  in  itself,  be  says,  a  fact 
more  spiritual  or  byperpbysical  than 
light,  nor  does  it  point  of  itself  to  an 
intelligence  independent  of  matter.  But 
there  is,  he  says,  amongst  the  phe¬ 
nomena  we  are  here  concerned  with, 
a  special  class  which  cannot  be  ex¬ 
plained  thus.  For  example,  the  death 
of  some  distant  person  is  occasionally 
announced  by  the  appearance  of  the 
same  phantasm  to  several  persons  sim¬ 
ultaneously,  which  could  not  be  due 
to  any  series  of  telepathic  brain¬ 
waves;  and  again  the  phantasm,  on 
other  occasions,  presents  itself  to  the 
percipient  not  as  though  it  were  visit¬ 
ing  him,  but  as  though  the  percipient 
himself  bad  travelled  to  the  scene  of 
the  tragedy.  These  phenomena,  says 
Mr.  Myers,  are  explicable  only  as  cases 
of  self-projection,  as  actual  detach¬ 
ments  of  the  subliminal  self  from  the 
physical  organism  with  which  it  con¬ 
descends  to  be  associated. 

In  Chapter  VII.  he  deals  with  phan¬ 
tasms  of  the  dead,  as  distinguished 
from  the  phantasms  of  those  who  are 
living  or  in  the  act  of  dying.  He  cites 
a  multitude  of  cases  from  Mr.  Gur¬ 
ney’s  book  on  the  subject,  and  ends 
with  repeating  afresh,  on  what  he 
takes  to  be  still  stronger  evidence,  the 
same  conclusion  that  the  previous 
chapter  ends  with. 

In  Chapter  VIII.  he  deals  with  what 
he  calls  motor  automatism.  By  this  he 
means  effects  produced  on  physical  ob¬ 
jects  through  the  agency  of  living  bod¬ 
ies,  but  not  controlled  by  the  person¬ 
alities  with  which  these  bodies  are  as¬ 
sociated  normally.  Of  such  phenomeua 
table-turning  is  the  most  familiar  ex- 
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ample;  but  the  most  important  are  au¬ 
tomatic  writing  and  speaking,  the  ob¬ 
ject  here  affected  being  the  body  of 
the  medium  himself.  Of  the  latter 
kind  he  cites  a  number  of  cases,  the 
two  most  remarkable  being  these:  the 
case  of  H§16ne  Smith,*  which  Mr. 
Myers  calls  classical,  and  that  of 
Colonel  Gurwood,  the  editor  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington’s  Despatches.*  Of 
these  I  shall  speak  presently. 

In  Chapter  IX.  Mr.  Myers  arrives  at 
what  we  may  call  the  climax  of  his 
argument,  and  introduces  us  to  the 
phenomena  of  “trance,  possession,  and 
ecstasy,”  which  are,  he  says,  the  high¬ 
est  and  crowning  proofs  of  the  divine, 
the  hyperphysical,  and  the  immortal 
nature  of  man.  Of  ecstasy,  indeed,  he 
does  not  say  very  much.  His  main 
concern  is  with  trance  and  what  he 
calls  “possession.”  Trance  is  the  con¬ 
dition  under  which  possession  takes 
place;  and  he  means  by  possession  the 
temporary  but  complete  expropriation 
from  a  given  brain  of  both  the  two 
selves— the  supraliminal  and  the  sub¬ 
liminal— of  which  it  is  the  normal 
home,  and  the  temporary  occupation 
of  it  by  a  personality  wholly  different. 
It  differs  from  motor  automatism  in 
one  way  and  in  one  way  only.  In  this 
case  the  possession  of  the  brain  by  the 
alien  personality  is  complete;  in  the 
other  it  is  only  partial.  Here  again 
Mr.  Myers  gives  us  many  examples, 
but  he  mainly  relies  on  two,  which 
form,  when  taken  together,  the  com¬ 
posite  rock  on  which  he  builds  his 
church.  These  examples  are  the  case 
of  the  Rev.  Stainton  Moses  and  Mrs. 
Piper.  Mr.  Myers  claims  that  if  all 
other  evidences  of  man’s  immortality 
were  to  fail  the  phenomena  exhibited 
through  the  mediumship  of  this  lady 
and  gentleman  would  be  enough  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  fact  that  discamate  souls 
exist,  and  can  actually  take  possession 

*  Section  8S5.  *  Section  861. 


of  living  organisms  (the  normal  land¬ 
lords  becoming  for  the  time  absentees), 
and  can,  through  their  use  of  these  or¬ 
ganisms,  communicate  with  living  per¬ 
sons.  This  being  proved,  be  says,  his 
whole  case  is  established.  The  soul  is 
a  spiritual  unity,  superior  to  and  es¬ 
sentially  independent  of  the  perishing 
physical  body  through  which  ordinary 
science  knows  it 

But  Mr.  Myers  has  not  ended  yet  In 
his  tenth  and  last  chapter  he  sums  up 
in  a  philosophical  form  the  general 
view  of  existence  to  which  his  previ¬ 
ous  arguments  must  conduct  us.  He 
gives  us  an  outline  of  bis  religio-scien- 
tiflc  gospel.  To  this  singular  document 
I  shall  refer  before  I  have  finished;  but 
first  let  us  re-examine  the  ground 
which  we  have  thus  rapidly  traversed, 
and  see  what  when  considered  in  the 
light  of  a  dispassionate  judgment,  the 
special  facts  amount  to  on  which  the 
new  gospel  is  founded. 

These  special  facts  divide  themselves 
into  two  classes.  Firstly  there  are 
those  which,  though  novel,  and  still 
startling,  are  nevertheless  attested  by 
physiological  and  psychological  science, 
such  as  the  fact  of  submerged  menta¬ 
tion  and  the  various  phenomena  of 
hypnotism.  Secondly  there  are  those 
which,  though  much  evidence  exists 
for  them,  are  nevertheless  doubted  or 
denied  by  the  majority  of  ordinary 
people.  As  for  the  former,  they  may 
be  left  to  speak  for  themselves  pres¬ 
ently.  We  need  concern  ourselves  here 
with  the  latter  class  only.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  discuss  the  evidence  by 
which  Mr.  Myers  supports  them;  but  I 
will  try  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of 
their  general  character.  They  begin 
with  mere  apparitions,  familiar  to  the 
student  of  ghost  stories— apparitions 
which  are  appearances  and  never  any¬ 
thing  more.  Then  come  apparitions  of 
a  kind  equally  familiar  to  us— appari¬ 
tions  of  persons  living  or  in  the  act 
of  dying,  whose  appearance  coincides 
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with  their  death,  or  with  some  act  in 
their  lives;  and  to  these  must  be  added 
pictures  cast  on  such  surfaces  as 
walls,  and  representing  some  distant 
event  and  the  moment  of  an  actual 
occurrence.  The  character  of  such 
phenomena  as  these  needs  no  examples 
to  illustrate  it;  and  they  are  not  the 
phenomena  on  which  Mr.  Myers  lays 
most  stress.  These  last  are  what  he 
calls  “veridical  phantasms”  of  the 
dead,  as  distinguished  from  the  living 
or  the  dying,  “sensory  automatism,” 
“motor  automatism,”  and  “possession.” 

I  shall  illustrate  them  in  order  by  the 
best  examples  of  them  to  be  found  in 
Mr.  Myers’s  repertory. 

(1)  H616ne  Smith  of  Geneva— whose 
case  Mr.  Myers  calls,  as  we  have  seen, 
“classic”— exhibited  a  series  of  phe¬ 
nomena  which  were  carefully  studied 
at  the  time  by  Professor  Flournoy,  a 
well-known  scientist— a  total  disbe¬ 
liever  in  spiritualism— who  wrote  a 
book  about  her.  This  woman  was  ca¬ 
pable  of  putting  herself  into  a  kind  of 
hypnotic  trance,  in  which  she  declared 
herself  influenced  by  a  variety  of 
spirits.  The  most  remarkable  of  her 
performances  was  an  account  she  gave 
of  a  vision  of  a  mountain  village  in 
Switzerland,  the  name  of  which,  she 
said,  was  Chassenaz,  of  its  syndic, 
Chaumontet,  and  of  its  curi,  Boumier. 
Neither  Mdlle.  Smith  herself,  when 
awake,  nor  any  of  those  present,  were 
even  aware  that  such  a  village  existed; 
but  at  last  they  discovered  it  on  a 
map,  and  learnt  that  thirty  years  pre¬ 
viously  a  Chaumontet  and  a  Bournier 
had  been  its  syndic  and  ^ts  curt  re¬ 
spectively.  It  turned  out,  however, 
that  Mdlle.  Smith  had,  in  early  life, 
stayed  in  its  immediate  neighborhood. 
Mr.  Myers  accordingly  agrees  with 
Professor  Flournoy  in  attributing  her 
revelations  mainly  to  the  action  of  a 
submerged  memory,  which  recon¬ 
structed  and  visualized  fragments  of 
past  knowledge;  and  of  such  recon- 
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structions  he  regards  this  as  a  “cul¬ 
minant  example."  He  insists,  how¬ 
ever,  that  an  element  of  telepathy  was 
nevertheless  involved  in  it,  and  here 
it  appears  that  Professor  Flournoy 
agrees  with  him.  Mr.  Myers,  however, 
differs  from  Professor  Flournoy  in 
asserting  that  the  whole  process, 
whether  constructive  or  telepathic,  was 
the  work  of  a  subliminal  self,  indepen¬ 
dent  of  supraliminal.  This  case  there¬ 
fore  forms,  he  says,  a  flt  introduction 
to  cases  in  which  the  action  of  the 
supra-physical  subliminal  self  is  yet 
more  evident  Of  the  character  of  such 
cases  the  following  incident  is  an  ex¬ 
ample. 

(2)  Mr.  Hensleigh  Wedgwood,  broth¬ 
er-in-law  to  the  illustrious  Darwin,  as¬ 
sisted  a  Mrs.  R.,  one  of  his  intimate 
friends,  in  various  experiments  with 
planchette.  On  one  occasion  was  pro¬ 
duced  an  extraordinary  series  of  writ¬ 
ings,  which  at  flrst  did  nothing  but 
bewilder  the  experimentalists.  The 
supposed  spirit,  by  whom  the  move¬ 
ments  of  planchette  were  controlled, 
signed  himself  “J.  G.,”  and  made  a 
rude  drawing  of  an  arm  rising  above 
an  indented  line  and  holding  a  sort  of 
sword.  The  spirit  said  that  the  thing 
represented  was  given  him  on  “paper 
and  other  things,”  and  often  abruptly 
stopped,  complaining  of  a  pain  in  bis 
head.  He  Anally  explained  that  his 
name  was  Colonel  Gurwood,  that  he 
had  been  wounded  in  the  Peninsular 
War,  and  had  killed  himself  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Day  forty-four  years  ago.  None 
of  those  present  knew  bis  name;  still 
less  did  they  know  his  history.  The 
truth  of  what  he  had  told  them  they 
not  long  after  verlfled,  and  they  then 
realized  that  the  rude  drawing  be  had 
made  was  the  crest  acompanylng  the 
coat  of  arms  which  had  been  granted 
him  by  the  King  for  his  gallantry. 

(3)  In  the  foregoing  case  the  spirit 
revealed  itself  by  influencing  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  experimentalists,  or  ra- 
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ther  of  some  one  of  them.  We  now  come 
to  examples  of  possession— Mr.  Myers’s 
supreme  phenomenon— in  which  the 
personality  of  the  exi)erimentnll8t  is 
altogether  extruded,  and  his  or  her  or¬ 
ganism  completely  occupied  by  the 
spirit.  The  Rev.  Stanton  Moses,  his 
acquaintance  with  whom  Mr.  Myers 
says  was  “epoch-making,”  was  “pos¬ 
sessed,”  when  in  trance,  by  a  consid¬ 
erable  variety  of  spirits— by  a  friend  of 
Erasmus,  and  by  others  who  preferred 
the  use  of  pseudonyms,  such  as  “Rec¬ 
tor,”  “Doctor,”  and  “Imperator.”  On 
one  occasion  Mr.  Moses  had  been  din¬ 
ing  with  some  friends,  one  of  whose 
guests  was  a  lady— a  stranger  to  Mr. 
Moses— who  had  some  months  before, 
when  visiting  a  connection  of  the 
host’s,  been  much  attracted  by  a  baby 
seven  months  old.  After  dinner  Mr. 
Moses,  without  any  warning,  went  off 
into  a  brief  trance.  Whilst  he  was  In 
this  condition  the  lady  just  referred  to 
was  about  to  sit  down  on  a  seemingly 
empty  chair,  when  Mr.  Moses  ex¬ 
claimed  in  a  voice  not  his  own,  “Don’t 
sit  down  on  it!  don’t  sit  down  on  it! 
Little  Baby  Timmins!”  On  another 
occasion,  whilst  staying  in  his  father’s 
house,  Mr.  Moses,  when  writing,  was 
suddenly  possessed  by  “Rector,”  who 
said  he  had  a  message  from  a  certain 
dead  Mrs.  Westoboy,  who  had  pushed 
Mr.  Moses  down  in  a  yard  twenty-nine 
years  ago,  on  which  occasion  he  was 
badly  bitten  by  a  harvest  bug.  Mrs. 
Westoboy  wished  to  say  that  “gratifi¬ 
cation  of  bodily  appetite  had  cast  her 
back”  in  the  course  of  her  earthly  pil¬ 
grimage;  and  Rector  added  that  Mrs. 
Westoboy  could  prove  her  Identity  by 
her  knowledge  of  a  trap  door  in  the 
roof  of  a  certain  house.  The  trap  door, 
of  which  Mr.  Moses  himself  knew 
nothing,  was  subsequently  proved  to 
exist.  But  even  more  sacred  to  Mr. 
Myers  than  Mr.  Moses  was  Mrs.  Piper. 
Mrs.  Piper,  when  entranced,  was  pos¬ 
sessed  by  various  spirits,  but  chief 
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among  them  was  one  calling  himself 
Dr.  Phlnult,  who  took  complete  posses¬ 
sion  of  Mrs.  Piper’s  body,  and  by 
means  of  it  introduced,  as  their  inter¬ 
preter,  a  succession  of  discaruate  hu¬ 
man  beings.  One  of  these  was  a  de¬ 
ceased  American  author,  who  men¬ 
tioned  a  number  of  facts  which  his 
friends  recognized  as  correct,  and  who 
one  day  also  complained  that  his  “head 
felt  bad,”  and  oh  another  confessed 
that  when  he  first  quitted  the  body  he 
felt  somewhat  dfsoeuvri,  but  would 
very  soon  “find  an  occupation.”  An¬ 
other  spiritual  visitor  was  a  certain 
discaruate  Ruthie,  who  conveyed  the 
remarkable  news  that  she  did  not  like 
“her  powders.”  Another  was  Baby 
Kakie,  who  wanted  to  “see  mooley 
cow,”  who  sent  her  love  to  “Marmle,” 
who  liked  “big  horsey,  not  little  one,” 
and  was  on  the  whole  very  happy  in 
the  bosom  of  her  deceased  grand¬ 
mother.  All  these  revelations,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Myers,  deal  with  actual 
facts  which  were  neither  known  to 
Mrs.  Piper  herself  nor  could  have  been 
possibly  transferred  to  her  telepathi- 
cally  by  any  other  incarnate  mind. 

I  give  these  stories  as  examples  of 
the  innumerable  alleged  occurrences 
on  which  Mr.  Myers  builds  up  his 
theory  that  man’s  hyperphysical  per¬ 
sonality  is  a  fact  which  can  be  scien¬ 
tifically  demonstrated.  Now  whether 
the  facts  themselves  (apart  from  Mr. 
Myers’s  interpretation  of  them)  are 
well  attested  or  not  is  a  question,  as  I 
have  said  already,  which  it  would  be 
idle  to  discuss  here.  For  our  present 
purpose,  however,  it  is  not  in  the  least 
necessary  to  assume  that,  so  far  ns 
they  go,  they  are  not  substantially 
true.  No  procedure  Is  more  essentially 
unscientific  than  to  assume  that  no 
process  actually  takes  place  in  the  uni¬ 
verse  other  than  those  which  science, 
in  some  formal  manner  has  recog¬ 
nized.  Indeed  every  fresh  discovery 
which  science  makes  shows  that  the 
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constitution  of  things,  as  potentially 
amenable  to  inquiry,  is  complex  to  a 
degree  Indefinitely  beyond  our  present 
knowledge;  and  this  is  especially  true 
of  the  processes  which  are  immediate¬ 
ly  concerned  with  life.  Our  modem 
knowledge  of  electricity,  of  the  ether, 
and  of  the  x  rays  constitutes  a  warn¬ 
ing  against  any  undue  baste  in  dis¬ 
missing  facts  as  incredible  merely 
because  they  are  new  and  strange;  and 
the  admitted  reality  of  the  facts  which 
reveal  themselves  to  the  hypnotist  re¬ 
peats  this  warning  with  yet  more  spe¬ 
cial  significance  when  we  take  it  in 
connection  with  the  unscientific  con¬ 
tempt  which  mer.  of  science  once  ac¬ 
corded  to  mesmerism. 

Accordingly  that  the  living  organism, 
and  the  brain  as  the  organ  of  thought, 
should  operate  in  ways  which  may 
prove  as  new  to  ourselves  as  wireless 
telegraphy  would  have  proved  to  our 
great-great-grandfathers,  is  not  only 
not  an  impossibility,  but  is  the  sober¬ 
est  of  all  sober  likelihoods;  nor  is  there 
anything  incredible  in  the  idea  of  an 
etheric  telepathy,  and  other  cognate 
perceptions  of  distant  things,  which 
would,  in  a  perfectly  natural  way,  ex¬ 
plain  the  larger  part  of  Mr.  Myers’s 
spiritualistic  marvels,  and  at  the  same 
time  show  that  these  marvels  were 
facts.  All  perception,  except  touch. 
Indeed,  is  in  a  sense  telepathic. 

There  Is  one  theory  only  which  sci¬ 
ence  can  not  admit;  and  this  is  that 
anything  of  which  it  can  take  cogni¬ 
zance  does  not  exist  or  occur  as  an  in¬ 
cident  of  the  universal  order.  The  es¬ 
sential  principle  of  science  may,  In 
short,  be  summed  up  thus:  In  each  fact 
or  occurrence,  however  small,  scientific 
omniscience  would  see  the  history  of 
the  entire  universe.  It  is  this  doctrine 
against  which  the  upholders  of  free¬ 
will  protest,  and  which,  without  repu¬ 
diating  science,  they  are  continually 
attempting  to  reconcile  with  it.  But 
the  attempt  is  vain.  Contemporary 


thinkers,  like  Professor  Ward  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  imagine  that  they  can  accom¬ 
plish  this  work  by  substituting  what 
they  call  a  spiritual  universe  for  a 
physical,  but  their  attempts  leave  the 
difficulty  essentially  unchanged.  So 
long  as  we  admit  that  the  Individual 
mind  is  not  in  itself  the  sum  \otal  of 
all  existence  we  admit  that  it  is  con¬ 
ditioned  by  causes  which  are  wholly 
beyond  its  control;  and  whether  we 
call  them  physical,  or  mental,  or  ideal, 
the  result  is  practically  the  same.  The 
only  theory  which  renders  free-will 
conceivable  Is  a  theory  not  of  spiritual 
monism,  but  of  spiritual  pluralism— a 
theory  which  XMstulates  one  universal 
first  cause,  and  then  adds  to  this  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  personal  first  causes  which 
are  Independent  of  it. 

Now  which  of  these  is  the  theory 
that  Mr.  Myers  adopts?  We  shall  see 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  be  alternates 
between  the  two.  In  his  method  of 
argument  be  adheres  to  a  theory  of 
monism,  and  only  in  this  way  gives 
his  views  the  ■  semblance  of  science. 
But  so  far  as  bis  object  is  concerned, 
and  in  all  his  implied  conclusions,  the 
tjieory  he  advocates  is  essentially  plu¬ 
ralistic.  He  endeavors  to  represent 
personality  as  a  self-existent  and  Inde¬ 
pendent  first  cause,  which  is  partially 
conditioned  by  its  environment,  but 
also  in  its  turn  conditions  it— infiuenc- 
iug  it  by  means  of  an  energy  which  is 
generated  in  the  personality  only,  and 
which  is  accordingly  outside  the 
sphere  of  science  altogether. 

He  takes  this  step  at  a  very  early 
stage  in  his  book;  and  he  practically 
begs  the  whole  point  which  he  desires 
to  prove  by  an  assumption  which  will 
strike  all  careful  and  unprejudiced 
readers  as  being  not  only  fantastic  in 
respect  of  its  general  character  but 
also  as  gratuitously  inapplicable  to  the 
facts  which  he  Invokes  it  to  explain. 
This  assumption  is  that  the  part  of 
the  personality  which  operates  outside 
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the  limits  of  normal  consciousness  is 
not  an  unconscious  substratum  which 
wells  up  into  consciousness,  but  is  a 
separate  self  with  a  constant  and  su¬ 
perior  consciousness  of  its  own,  and 
that  it  is,  in  fact,  the  true  and  immor¬ 
tal  soul  of  man. 

It  is  6n  this  assumption  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  existence  of  the  subliminal 
self  that  the  whole  structure  of  Mr. 
Myers’s  theory  depends.  If  we  take 
the  assumption  away  the  entire  theory 
collapses.  Let  us  consider  then  in 
what  manner  this  initial  assumption 
is  supported  by  him.  And  first  let  me 
show  the  reader  how  the  very  termi¬ 
nology  adopted  by  him  reveals  his  in¬ 
stinctive  vacillation  between  two  op¬ 
posed  theories,  the  scientific  and  the 
mystical,  and  his  desire  to  recommend 
the  latter  by  hiding  it  under  a  sem¬ 
blance  of  the  former.  The  assumed 
superior  self  he  calls,  we  have  seen, 
subliminal,  or  the  self  which  is  below 
the  threshold  of  ordinary  conscious¬ 
ness.  Now  in  speaking  of  it  as  below 
the  threshold  he  succeeds  in  persuad¬ 
ing  himself  that  his  view  of  the  matter 
at  starting  coincides  with  the  view  of 
science,  and  he  thus  tacitly  conciliates 
the  sympathies  of  the  scientific  reader. 
But  what  he  really  means  is  concealed 
by  this  mode  of  expression.  What  he 
really  means  is  that  the  subliminal  self 
is  not  below  the  threshold  of  ordinary 
consciousness,  but  is  above  its  ceiling. 
It  does  not  rise  op  into  the  ordinary 
self,  but  descends  into  it  as  a  visitant 
from  above.  As  soon  as  the  nature  of 
Mr.  Myers’s  idea  is  properly  grasped, 
whatever  plausibility  it  might  have 
seemed  to  possess,  disappears,  and  it 
stands  revealed  to  us  in  all  its  bizarre 
nudity. 

On  what  scientific  and  psychological 
grounds  then  does  Mr.  Myers  ask  us 
to  accept  this  idea  as  true?  for  it  is 
to  science  and  psychology  that  he 
makes  his  first  appeal.  He  really  asks 
ns  to  accept  it  on  no  scientific  grounds 


whatever.  The  hands  are  the  hands  of 
science,  but  the  voice  is  the  voice  of 
the  visionary.  It  is  impossible  here, 
and  indeed  it  is  quite  unnecessary,  to 
combat  the  contention  that  as  soon  as 
a  man  falls  asleep  the  observed  phe¬ 
nomena  of  dreams  demonstrate  or  even 
suggest  that  a  higher  intelligence,  pos¬ 
sessed  of  supernatural  powers  of 
knowledge,  takes  possession  of  his 
brain,  and  becomes  its  master,  whilst 
the  normal  self,  which  was  a  function 
of  the  brain,  effaces  itself.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  and  unnecessary  here  to  com¬ 
bat  the  theory  that  the  ordinary  life 
of  man  is  nourished  and  maintained  by 
a  mysterious  second  self,  which  comes 
to  him,  like  Elijah’s  ravens,  as  soon  as 
he  closes  his  eyes— perhaps  in  his  bed, 
perhaps  after  dinner  in  his  chair— and 
injects  into  his  system  some  hyper¬ 
physical  nutriment.  It  is  still  more 
unnecessary  to  combat  this  theory  as 
applied  to  genius.  To  say  that  genius 
is  an  “uprushing  of  the  subliminal 
self,”  if  this  means  an  uprush  of  the 
unconscious  into  consciousness,  is  a 
very  good  description  of  what  obser¬ 
vation  shows  us;  but  genius  in  this 
respect  is  merely  an  exaggerated  ex¬ 
ample  of  something  that  takes 
place  in  the  mind  of  every  human 
being.  Ordinary  thought  is,  of 
course,  consciously  infiuenced  by  the 
action  on  it  of  exemal  things;  but 
thoughts  at  the  same  time  are  con¬ 
stantly  rising  up  from  within,  out  of 
the  bubbling  fountain  or  cauldron  of 
the  living  brain,  with  its  hoard  of  post¬ 
natal  and  ancestral  experiences— 
thoughts  which  the  conscious  self,  even 
if  we  assume  the  will  to  be  free,  infiu- 
ences  only  as  an  agent  who  watches 
and  directs  them,  but  has  no  more 
share  in  originating  them  than  a  fire¬ 
man  with  a  hose  in  his  hand  origi¬ 
nates  the  water  that  streams  from  it. 
To  explain  genius  by  a  theory  of  a 
supposed  superior  self,  which  descends 
through  the  ceiling,  or  pushes  itself  up 
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through  the  floor,  with  new  pieces  of 
furniture  for  the  sitting-room  of  the 
self  we  know,  is  to  indulge  in  a  fancy 
which  facts  do  not  even  suggest,  and 
which  can  only  have  originated  in  a 
desire  to  support  a  foregone  conclu¬ 
sion. 

The  fantastic  nature  of  this  theory 
becomes  more  evident  still  when  we 
consider  the  phenomena  of  hypnotism, 
which,  Mr.  Myers  has  persuaded  him¬ 
self,  afford  us  the  strongest  proof  of  it. 
The  supposed  subliminal  self  as  opera¬ 
ted  on  by  the  hypnotlzer,  instead  of 
exhibiting  any  special  Independence  or 
superiority,  distinguishes  Itself  mainly 
by  its  docile  and  credulous  slavery  to 
the  suggestions  of  any  chance  opera¬ 
tor.  It  is  tricked  by  statements  which 
would  hardly  deceive  an  idiot  There 
is,  indeed,  only  one  point  at  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Myers,  it  shows  itself 
morally  superior  to  the  lower  self  that 
is  supraliminal.  It  will  do  almost  any¬ 
thing  that  the  hypnotlzer  tells  it  to  do, 
except  what  is  morally  wrong.  Here 
it  shows  its  Innate  spiritual  purity, 
and  enables  us  to  see  that,  unlike  its 
supraliminal  companion,  its  moral 
course  is  always  steadily  upwards.  On 
this  point  Mr.  Myers  lays  much  stress, 
and  here  gives  a  curious  illustration  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  really  reasons. 
He  observes  on  one  occasion  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  authorities  of  to-day 
in  dealing  with  alleged  miracles  do  not 
by  any  means  swallow  the  evidences 
blindfold,  but  treat  them  with  what  he 
calls  a  “species  of  pseudo-candor,”  • 
This  is  precisely  what  Mr.  Myers  him¬ 
self  does  here.  He  begins  by  admitting 
that  there  is  a  large  body  of  evidence 
which  shows  that  criminal  suggestion 
is  operative  on  hypnotized  persons;  but 
all  this  he  dismisses  with  the  singular¬ 
ly  insufficient  remark  that  the  persons 
experimented  on  were  of  weak  moral 
character:  •  and  he  then  goes  on  to  deal 
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with  a  case  in  which  a  highly  respect¬ 
able  subject  put  some  sugar  into  some¬ 
body’s  tea  on  being  told  by  the  hypno- 
tizer  that  it  was  poison.  Of  cases  like 
this  Mr.  Myers  disposes  by  adopting 
the  theory  that  the  hypnotized  subject, 
though  amenable  in  good  faith  to  all 
other  suggestions,  fails  to  be  taken  in 
by  suggestions  of  an  Immoral  kind, 
and  is  all  the  while  “laughing  at  the 
hypnotlzer  in  his  sleeve,  being  perfect¬ 
ly  well  aware  that  the  immoral  act  is 
a  make-believe.”  When  his  own  ex¬ 
press  admissions  are,  however,  taken 
together,  the  utmost  his  argument 
comes  to  is  that  hypnotized  subjects 
cannot  be  compelled  to  act  in  a  way 
which  is  contrary  to  the  dictates  of 
“the  normal  waking  conscience,”  what¬ 
ever  these  may  be.  He  entirely  fails, 
indeed,  to  prove  even  so  much  as  this; 
but  even  if  be  could  prove  it  how  much 
would  it  mean?  Merely  that  the  sub¬ 
liminal  self,  the  separate  and  superior 
entity,  never  sinks  below  the  moral 
level  of  its  perishable  and  inferior  as¬ 
sociate,  but  rises  or  falls  with,  and  is 
in  fact  determined  by,  it  It  is  hard  to 
imagine  a  clearer  admission  than  this 
that  the  two  selves  are  the  same  self 
in  different  conditions,  and  not,  as  Mr. 
Myers  imagines,  two  independent  be¬ 
ings. 

Finally  it  remains  to  be  noticed  that 
Mr.  Myers  is  totally  unable  to  describe 
the  character  of  this  entity  in  any  defl- 
nlte  terms,  without  contradicting  him¬ 
self  and  imputing  to  it  absolutely  in¬ 
compatible  attributes.  He  begins  by 
representing  it  as  the  storehouse  of  the 
organic  history  of  the  race,  as  the 
flower  of  terrestrial  evolution,  and  the 
terrestrial  struggle  for  existence, 
whilst  the  supraliminal  self  is  merely 
a  “ripple  on  its  surface,”  or  a  reef 
thrown  up  by  it  above  the  surface  of 
the  subliminal  waters;  and  yet  he  ends 
by  representing  it  as  a  hyperphysical 
spirit,  whose  origin  is  beyond  matter 
and  whose  functions  are  transmaterial. 
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And  tbis  is  the  foundation,  the  start¬ 
ing-point  of  Mr.  Myers’s  whole  “spirit¬ 
ual  theory’’— a  theory  which  he  claims 
to  be  founded  on  facts  of  scientific  ob- 
serration.  The  best  comment  on  it  is 
to  state  in  a  few  words  what  these 
facts  of  physiology  and  psychology  to 
which  Mr.  Myers  himself  refers  us 
really  prove.  What  they  really  prove 
is  as  follows:  The  living  organism  con¬ 
tains  incalculably  more  than  the  con¬ 
sciousness,  normal  or  abnormal,  is  in 
any  moment  aware  of.  As  Mr.  Myers 
himself  shows  us  by  the  cases  of  un¬ 
reasoning  terror  which  many  people 
experience  in  the  dark,  or  in  crossing 
<^en  spaces,  there  are  traces  in  us  still 
of  the  experiences  of  the  cave-dweller 
and  the  terrified  animal.^  He  shows 
us  also,  by  a  highly  Interesting  ex¬ 
ample,  how  specific  fears  on  a  mother’s 
part,  which  had  a  definite  origin  in  her 
experience,  may  be  transmitted  to  her 
offspring,  divorced  from  any  apparent 
cause.  And  in  addition  to  this  as¬ 
tounding  inheritance  which  we  bring 
with  us  into  the  world  at  birth,  from 
the  moment  that  we  see  the  light  the 
brain  is  receiving  impressions  from 
every  part  of  its  environment,  not  only 
by  means  of  the  recognized  organs  of 
sense,  but  by  other  cognate  means  of 
which  at  present  we  know  little;  and 
of  these  impressions  a  small  part  only 
are  conscious.  Between  the  conscious 
part  of  us  and  the  unconscious  there 
is  a  constant  cerebral  interchange.  The 
subliminal  self  is  a  cellar  of  discarded 
memories,  a  mushroom  house  of  sprout¬ 
ing  thoughts;  and  if  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  telepathy  between  one  con¬ 
sciousness  and  another,  between  one 
unconsciousness  and  another,  there  is, 
we  must  assume,  a  crypto-telepathy 
also. 

How  such  processes  as  these  may 
take  place  we  can  at  present  only  con¬ 
jecture;  but  in  none  of  the  “spirltual- 
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istic’’  phenomena  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Myers,  for  which  he  produces  any  seri¬ 
ous  evidence,  is  there  a  hint  of  any¬ 
thing  belonging  to  a  sphere  of  exist¬ 
ence  other  than  that  with  which  ordi¬ 
nary  science  deals.  There  are  none. 
Indeed,  to  which  the  ordinary  phenom¬ 
ena  of  nature  fail  to  afford  parallels. 
All  the  senses,  as  I  have  said  already, 
except  that  of  touch,  are  telepathic; 
and  the  same  event  often  reveals  itself 
to  the  senses,  not  as  one  event,  but  as 
split  up  into  two— for  example,  the 
flash  and  the  sound  of  a  distant  gun— 
and  neither  reaches  us  till  both  of 
them  have  passed  for  ever.  If,  endowed 
with  sight  and  hearing  of  power  suffi¬ 
ciently  magnified,  we  could  watch  the 
earth  to-day  from  the  star  Vega,  as 
from  an  opera  box,  we  should  not  be 
watching  Mr.  Balfour  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  the  body  of  Christ  act¬ 
ually  hanging  on  the  Cross;  whilst  as 
for  sound,  as  the  lips  of  Christ  moved, 
we  should  be  hearing  not  his  voice  but 
the  roarings  of  the  primaeval  monsters. 
None  of  Mr.  Myers’s  telepathic  anec¬ 
dotes  suggests  an  experience  so  strange 
and  so  startling  as  this;  nor  do  his 
spiritual  pictures  on  walls,  represent¬ 
ing  distant  events,  suggest  anything 
which  has  not  its  analogy  in  the  fa¬ 
miliar  phenomena  of  mirage;  whilst 
had  Mr.  Myers  only  lived  to  see  the 
development  of  wireless  telegraphy  he 
would  have  realized  how  unnecessary 
and  how  childish  was  the  spiritualistic 
hypothesis  whereby  he  seeks  to  explain 
the  fact  that  a  telepathic  message  is 
capable  of  being  conveyed  to  several 
recipients  simultaneously. 

I  say  all  this  on  the  assumption  that 
the  majority  of  Mr.  Myers’s  anecdotes 
of  telepathic  messages,  which  reveal 
actual  facts,  of  his  phantasms  of  the 
dead  or  living  which  convey  actual  in¬ 
formation  not  derivabile  through  the 
ordinary  channels  of  sense,  are  ex¬ 
amples  of  phenomena  which  do  really 
occur.  There  Is  nothing  In  any  of 
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these  which  so  much  as  suggests  that 
the  personality  Is  In  any  way  Indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  individual  organism.  They 
do  but  suggest  that  the  nature  and  the 
processes  of  the  organism  are  at  pres¬ 
ent  known  to  us  only  In  a  very  par¬ 
tial  way.  They  do  nothing  to  suggest 
the  belief  In  a  hyperorganlc  self,  for 
which  the  organism  is  merely  a  tool  or 
a  tenement.  The  absurdity  of  Mr. 
Myers’s  hypothesis  Is  emphasized  by 
the  vigorous  logic  with  which  he 
pushes  it  to  a  last  conclusion.  His 
supposed  subliminal  or  hyperorganlc 
self— the  marvellous  self  which  Is  the 
passive  dupe  of  the  hypnotist— Is,  ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  so  far  from  being  de¬ 
pendent  on  matter  that  it  actually  uses 
matter  in  the  manner  ascribed  to  Om¬ 
nipotence;  that  it  can  sort  and  rear¬ 
range  the  molecules  of  the  material 
world,  and  manufacture  for  Itself  the 
transitory  but  veritably  molecular  bod¬ 
ies  of  which  Mr.  Myers  contends  that 
certain  apparitions  consist.* 

Finally,  In  this  connection  there  is 
one  more  point  to  be  noted.  Mr.  Myers, 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  bis 
work,  seems  himself  haunted  by  the 
suspicion  that  what  I  have  just  said 
may  be  true— that  the  subliminal  self 
after  all  may  be  merely  a  part  of  the 
organism,  and  that  its  spiritual  activi¬ 
ties  may  be  explicable  in  a  manner 
which  will  explain  them  away.  In¬ 
deed,  he  almost  admits  that  such 
might  be  his  final  opinion.  If  It  were 
not  for  the  phenomena  of  “possession,” 
which  gave  him  his  supreme  proof  that 
personality  was  separable  from  the 
organism,  and  thus  put  the  stamp  of 
validity  on  all  his  former  hypotheses. 
Let  us  consider  these  for  a  moment 
These  phenomena  of  “possession,” 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  describes 
as  “epoch-making,”  were  revealed  to 
him  through  two  individuals,  Mr. 
Moses  and  Mrs.  Piper;  and  on  Mr. 
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Moses  and  Mrs.  Piper  hang  all  his 
laws  and  bis  prophets.  Of  these  two 
persons  I  must  content  myself  with 
saying  this:  Mr.  Moses  was,  as  Mr. 
Myers  himself  tells  us,  not  only  con¬ 
stitutionally  incapable  of  weighing  sci¬ 
entific  evidence,  but  resented  the  very 
idea  of  resorting  to  scientific  methods. 
His  whole  attitude  was  one  of  awe¬ 
struck  credulity  in  the  presence  of  his 
own  powers,  and  the  discarnate  spirits 
who  took  possession  of  bis  organism 
delivered  no  message  which  was  mor¬ 
ally  in  advance  of  the  mottoes  in  a 
copy-book,  or  the  memories  of  a  well- 
read  clergyman,  nor  conveyed  to  him 
any  information  of  a  more  memorable 
kind  than  that  “little  Baby  Timmins” 
was  sitting  in  an  empty  chair;  that 
there  was  a  trap  door  in  the  roof  of 
a  certain  house;  and  that  Mr.  Moses 
himself  bad  been  once  bdtten  by  a  har¬ 
vest  bug.  Of  Mrs.  Piper,  whose  char¬ 
acter  appears  to  be  far  superior  to  that 
of  Mr.  Moses,  it  Is  needless  to  say 
much,  and  for  the  following  reasons: 
that  she  herself  repudiated  the  great¬ 
ness  which  Mr.  Myers  threw  on  her, 
and  maintained  that  her  communica¬ 
tions  had  their  origin  In  a  telepathic 
knowledge,  conveyed  to  her  from  liv¬ 
ing  persons,  and  bad  nothing  to  do 
with  the  discarnate  spirits  of  the  dead. 

I  have  no  space  In  the  few  pages  at 
my  disposal  to  pursue  a  detailed  criti¬ 
cism  of  Mr.  Myers’s  arguments  fur¬ 
ther.  I  will  now,  therefore,  pass  on  to 
a  very  brief  examination  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  theory  of  existence  which  Mr. 
Myers  himself  draws  from  them;  and 
If  any  thing  were  wanting  to  Justify 
what  I  have  said  already  the  reader 
will  find  it  here.  In  case  any  arch¬ 
deacon  or  canon,  as  I  think  exceeding¬ 
ly  likely,  should  feel  tempted  to  quote 
Mr.  Myers  In  Westminster  Abbey  as  a 
new  scientific  witness  to  the  doctrine 
of  Christian  orthodoxy,  let  me  advise 
him  to  think  twice  before  he  acts  on 
this  impulse.  Mr.  Myers’s  theory  lends 
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no  support  whatever  to  what  he  con¬ 
temptuously  dismisses  as  the  ortho¬ 
doxy  of  the  “pulpiteer.”  It  resembles 
the  scheme  of  Buddhism  far  more  than 
that  of  Christianity.  It  is,  indeed,  as 
he  himself  says,  a  kind  of  Buddhism, 
harmonized  with_  scientific  fact.  Pro¬ 
visionally,  then,  Mr.  Myers  analyzes 
the  Cosmos  (in  which  he  includes  the 
sum  total  of  all  existence)  into  three 
elements— the  material,  the  etheric,  and 
the  metetherial.  The  metetherial  ele¬ 
ment  pervades  matter  and  ether,  just 
as  ether  pervades  matter.  It  Is  the 
universal  spiritual  substance,  or  world- 
soul.  Out  of  this  individual  spirits  are 
fashioned,  either  as  self-evolved  vor¬ 
tices  or  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  the 
world  soul  acting  as  a  supreme  unity; 
and  life,  as  we  know  it,  comes  into 
existence  only  when  one  of  these 
spirits  “descends,”  as  the  Platonists 
say,  “into  generation.”  This  doctrine 
does  not  apply  to  men  only.  Mr.  Myers 
contends  that  if  it  applies  to  man  it 
applies  equally  to  every  living  creature 
—to  the  protozoa,  the  sponge,  the  fiy, 
the  louse,  and  the  monkey.  It  presum¬ 
ably  applies  also,  though  he  does  not 
say  this,  to  the  vegetable.  Every  liv¬ 
ing  thing  has  an  independent  sublimi¬ 
nal  self,  which  vitalizes  Its  organism 
and  survives  it.  All  these  selves  pos¬ 
sess  similar  powers.  All  are  poten¬ 
tially,  even  when  not  actually,  tele¬ 
pathic.  “Our  kinship  with  the  ape”  is 
the  analogue  of  “our  kinship  with  the 
angel.”  Mr.  Myers  finds  it,  however, 
impossible  to  believe  that  new  spirits 
are  being  constantly  evolved  or  crea¬ 
ted.  Their  number  remains  the  same, 
but  they  are  constantly  being  incar¬ 
nated  afresh,  and  are  constantly  un¬ 
dergoing  a  course  of  spiritual  evolu¬ 
tion,  similar  to  that  which  is  revealed 
to  us  in  the  history  of  physical  organ¬ 
isms.  Thus  all  life  is  eternally  work¬ 
ing  itself  upwards  to  a  point  at  which 
the  individual  is  either  absorbed  into 
the  world  soul  or  else,  by  what  Mr. 


Myers  calls  the  “metetherial”  grrace  of 
God,  is  in  perfect  communion  with  it. 
Thus  all  sin,  selfishness,  cruelty,  and 
sensuality,  together  with  all  misery, 
become  relative  evils  only.  They  are 
steps  on  the  way  to  God--a  God  whom 
all  will  reach  after  ages  of  spiritual 
“striving.”  Here,  says  Mr.  Myers,  we 
have  in  its  rude  outlines  the  new  re¬ 
ligious  “synthesis”  which  is  rapidly 
revealing  itself  to  the  world,  and  which 
is  to  dissolve  those  difliculties  in  the 
way  of  faith  and  hope  which  have 
come,  with  the  rise  of  science,  to  seem 
more  and  more  Insuperable. 

And  now  let  us  ask  what  this  syn¬ 
thesis  comes  to.  In  the  first  place  it 
starts  with  a  double  falsification  of 
thought,  which  shows  how  Mr.  Myers 
throughout  juggled  with  his  own  con¬ 
victions.  Of  the  three  elements  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Myers,  go  to  make  up 
existence,  the  implied  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  first  and  the  second  is  un¬ 
real.  Nobody  in  his  sober  moments 
knows  better  than  Mr.  Myers  himself 
knew,  that  matter  and  ether  are  fun¬ 
damentally  the  same  thing,  and  that 
no  man  of  science  contrasts  them  ex¬ 
cept  for  purposes  of  conversational 
convenience.  For  science  ether  is  as 
material  as  an  apple  dumpling.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  in  contrasting  the  etheric  ele¬ 
ment  with  the  “metetherial,”  Mr. 
Myers  introduces  a  fresh  source  of 
confusion  and  illicit  implication.  He 
contrives  to  smuggle  in  a  multitude  of 
mystical  associations  which,  from  cen¬ 
turies  of  use,  cling  to  the  word  “ethe- 
rial.”  To  have  been  honest  he  should 
have  said  not  “metetherial”  but  “met- 
etheric.”  Had  he  only  done  this  his 
speculations  would  have  shown  them¬ 
selves  under  a  new  aspect;  and  he 
would  have  seen  the  absurdity  of 
speaking  about  the  “metetheric  grace 
of  God.”  Throughout  the  whole  course 
of  his  work  he  is  continually  giving  us 
to  understand  that  he  regards  the  three 
intertangled  worlds  as  one,  operating 
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together  in  obedience  to  some  supreme 
unitary  law,  and  yet  this  is  the  very 
conclusion  which  he  is  constantly  en¬ 
deavoring  to  elude.  As  an  observer, 
when  he  forgets  the  case  which  he  has 
passionately  briefed  himself  to  defend, 
and  only  considers  the  evidence  on  its 
own  merits,  as  it  presents  itself,  he 
shows  us  the  spirits  of  the  departed  as 
so  inextricably  connected  with  their 
organisms  that  Colonel  Gurwood  and 
George  Pelham  still  suffer  from  head¬ 
ache,  and  are  sometimes  hardly  able 
to  make  their  communications  in  con¬ 
sequence.  He  represents  the  metethe- 
rial  world  as  in  constant  contact  with 
the  etheric,  and  leans  to  the  idea  that 
the  subliminal  self  is  continuous— that 
all  subliminal  selves  in  a  certain  sense 
are  one;  and  all  these  conclusions  re¬ 
appear  in  his  synthesis.  But  he  does 
not  see  what  this  really  means.  He 
does  not  see  that  it  is  the  abandonment 
of  the  only  thesis  that  he  values— the 
thesis  that  each  separate  personality 
is  a  spirit  or  first  cause  in  itself,  and 
as  such  is  eternal.  Early  in  his  book 
he  does  indeed  lay  it  down  that  the 
great  question  of  determinism  and 
moral  freedom  is  written  across  the 
order  of  things  to  which  it  is  his  en¬ 
deavor  to  introduce  us;  but  he  subse¬ 
quently  devotes  to  this  question  only 
two  pages  in  passing,  and  dismisses  it 
with  a  suggestion  which  he  thinks  is 
entirely  new,  but  is  really  nothing  else 
than  one  of  the  most  familiar  of  sub¬ 
terfuges,  and  is  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  tenor  of  his  own  reasoning. 
In  a  word,  he  leaves  the  Cosmos— the 
life  of  the  i)ersonallty  included— a 
single  and  determined  process,  precise¬ 
ly  as  science  finds  it  The  utmost  that 
his  speculations  do  is  to  raise  this  de¬ 
terminism  as  it  were  to  a  higher 
power;  while  his  theory  of  the  conti¬ 
nuity  of  the  subliminal  self,  and  the  all- 
pervading  naetetherlc  element,  out  of 
which  all  lives  emerge,  is  nothing  but 
the  theory  of  what  Professor  Haeckel 
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calls  “substance”  and  what  Mr.  Spen¬ 
cer  calls  “the  unknowable,”  presented 
to  us  in  fantastic  terminology,  and 
reached  by  random  fiigbts  through  re¬ 
gions  of  fancy  and  superstition,  which 
nevertheless  bring  him  to  the  same 
end  at  last. 

And  in  conclusion  let  me  point  out 
something  which  is  more  important 
yet.  Even  if  we  were  to  adopt  the 
theory  of  Mr.  Myers  in  its  integrity  it 
wouid  be  utterly  fatal  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  which  he  really  desires  to  estab¬ 
lish.  His  ultimate  object  is  to  indicate 
for  the  life  of  man  a  moral  value  and 
freedom  of  which  science  seems  to 
divest  it;  but  the  actual  result  of  his 
theory  is  to  reduce  it  to  a  more  abject 
and  meaningless  condition  than  any  to 
which  it  could  be  thrust  by  any  scien¬ 
tific  determinism.  In  transferring  the 
scat  of  man’s  moral  and  spiritual  dig¬ 
nity  from  the  normal  waking  self  to  a 
second  subliminal  self  of  which  nor¬ 
mally  it  knows  nothing  he  leaves  the 
supraliminal  life  a  meaningless  moral 
vacuum.  It  is  like  a  fire  which  burns 
in  accordance  with  determinate  laws, 
except  when  the  subliminal  soul  occa¬ 
sionally  comes  in  and  pokes  it;  and  the 
subliminal  soul  itself  is  in  an  even 
worse  condition;  for  its  will,  which 
Mr.  Myers  endeavors  to  conceive  of  as 
free,  is,  as  be  himself  admits,  more  at 
the  mercy  of  any  chance  supraliminal 
hypnotism  than  ever  was  that  of  a 
child  at  the  mercy  of  a  tyrannical  pa¬ 
rent.  Mr.  Myers  suggests  that  human 
character  in  the  future  will  be  elevated 
to  new  heights  by  means  of  hypnotic 
suggestion,  that  the  weak  will  be 
nerved  to  efforts  of  self-denial  which 
are  now  rarely  met  with  except 
amongst  saints  and  heroes.  Should 
this  prove  to  be  the  case  our  new  hyp¬ 
notic  redeemers  will  certainly  be  ac¬ 
complishing  their  mission  by  means  of 
vicarious  sacrifices,  but  the  moral 
value  of  the  results  will  evaporate  In 
the  process  of  producing  them. 

TT.  ff.  Mallock. 
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THE  CULT  OF  EMOTIONS. 


The  Advance  of  Civilization  is  a 
catchword  of  our  times,  and  possibly 
a  somewhat  over-rated  catchword.  It 
is  the  right  thing  uow-a-days  to  pro¬ 
claim  the  advance  of  civilization  as  the 
foremost  aim  of  mankind,  and  the  na¬ 
tion  which  can  make  the  swiftest  prog- 
gress  in  the  path  is  considered  to  be 
approaching  the  maximum  of  national 
happiness.  Certainly  the  advance  is 
to  be  measured  by  strides,  and  every 
year  sees  its  blessings  extended  to 
some  reluctant  tribe  which  has  hitherto 
stood  outside  their  pale  and  shows  no 
desire  to  take  its  place  within. 

The  word  is  elastic.  It  includes  new 
needs  born  by  the  thousand  in  the  neu¬ 
rotic  brains  which  we  are  beginning  to 
consider  normal,  and  it  includes  also 
the  various  physical  and  moral  paps 
which  go  to  supply  them  and  enable 
them  in  their  turn  to  generate  fresh 
imaginaiy’  necessities.  Need,  as  al¬ 
ways,  breeds  supply,  and  after  a  time 
the  need  and  its  supply  link  so  closely 
that  one  is  implicit  when  the  other  is 
mentioned,  and  the  one  much  enduring 
word  civilization  is  stretched  to  cover 
both.  Some  day  we  may  find  that, 
like  ali  elastics,  its  stretching  powers 
are  limited,  and  then,  if  we  try  to  pack 
anything  else  within  Its  circle,  it  will 
break  and  perhaps  the  reaction  may 
take  us  back  to  simpler  methods.  But 
as  yet  we  have  not  reached  the  limit, 
though  we  have  stretched  and  strained 
after  it,  and  nobody  knows  at  all  when 
we  shall  do  so,  A  century  ago.  prob¬ 
ably,  our  forefathers  thought  that  the 
progress  of  civilization  could  hardly  go 
much  farther,  but  it  only  gathers 
force,  not  to  say  fanaticism,  with  the 
centuries.  It  is  becoming  habit.  We 
will  glance  at  the  cause  presently,  but 
about  the  habit  we  shall  all  agree.  It 
is  like  intoxication  and  grows  on  ns. 


We  almost  measure  a  man's  refine¬ 
ment  by  the  number  of  things  be 
wants  and  supplies  for  himself.  Year 
by  year  our  fancied  needs  and  their 
supply  become  more  and  more  varied 
and  artificial.  We  cry  out  for  this  and 
that  as  necessities  of  existence  which 
our  calmer  and  hardier  forefathers  re¬ 
garded  as  luxuries  easily  dispensed 
with.  We  wring  out  comforts  for  our¬ 
selves  from  every  force  of  physical  and 
human  nature,  and  after  a  surprisingly 
short  time  we  regard  these  superflui¬ 
ties  as  essential  conditions  of  life.  In¬ 
deed  they  actually  become  almost  es¬ 
sential,  for  our  imagination  asserts  its 
subtle  power  of  creating  an  unwhole¬ 
some  reality  from  a  fixed  habit  of  un¬ 
real  thought. 

The  power  of  translating  thought  to 
reality  is  an  integral  part  of  the  nature 
of  imagination,  and  it  has  inspired  a 
great  deal  of  action  and  energy  which 
in  themselves  are  intangible  posses¬ 
sions  that  no  nation  can  expediently 
spare,  and  which  have  resulted  in  tan¬ 
gible  possessions  that  are  still  more 
widely  appreciated.  Let  Imagination 
busy  Itself  with  wholesome  matters 
touching  a  wider  field  than  one’s  own 
personality,  and  the  realities  it  pro¬ 
duces  will  be  wide  and  healthy  too. 
But  we  have  overstrained  our  imagina¬ 
tions  by  letting  them  work  in  the  nar¬ 
row  and  unwholesome  area  of  our  own 
requirements,  and  the  realities  they 
produce  are  no  longer  healthy.  So 
soon,  however,  as  we  have  once  real¬ 
ized  the  results  in  the  numberless  re¬ 
finements  of  civilization  thus  rendered 
essential  to  ns.  we  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
weakening  infiuence  which  such  condi¬ 
tions  exert,— we  refuse  to  see  that  in 
spite  of  splendid  survivals  of  the  old 
state  of  things,  we  are  as  a  whole, 
softer,  weaker,  far  less  solid  and 
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itnrdy,  mentally,  physically  and  mor¬ 
ally,  than  were  our  ancestors. 

Civilization,  In  the  modern  Interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  word,  is  striking  hard  at 
the  sane  and  wholesome  poise  of  our 
mental  balance.  Already  we  can  hard¬ 
ly  distinguish  our  real  requirements 
from  those  we  materialize  from  our 
own  brains.  To  meet  our  half-pban- 
tom  needs,  we  are  well  content  to 
make  our  modern  life  one  of  incessant 
strain  and  stress.  The  rush  of  life 
gets  its  strongest  impetus  front  them, 
and  the  rush  is  so  universal  that  each 
man  of  the  crowd  pushes  his  neighbor 
and  is  pushed  himself,  till  it  is  becom¬ 
ing  almost  impossible  to  stand  sanely 
aside  and  watch  it  go  by. 

That  this  is  a  fair  statement  of  the 
condition  In  which  we  find  ourselves 
to-day,  I  think  few  will  deny,  and  the 
result  is  sufficiently  serious  and  alarm¬ 
ing.  Our  nerves  are  strung  to  meet 
ordinary  requirements  and  will  not 
stand  the  extraordinary  strain  we  are 
imposing  on  them.  In  every  direction 
of  human  activity  we  see  the  dominant 
influence  of  overstrung  nerves,  and 
they  are  directly  responsible  for  three- 
fourths  of  the  currents  of  modern 
thought  and  action  over  which  level¬ 
headed  men  and  moralists  alike  la¬ 
ment. 

Nobody  can  maintain  that  moralists 
and  level-headed  men  are  always  syn¬ 
onymous;  which  Is  an  unfortunate  fact 
no  doubt,  but  a  fact  that  In  many 
cases  remains.  And  the  moralists’  la¬ 
ment  does  not.  In  the  large  majority 
of  instances,  go  to  the  root  of  this  mat¬ 
ter.  It  is  not  our  morals  that  are 
wrong;  It  is  not  want  of  good  morality 
that  makes  so  many  of  us  think  wrong¬ 
ly  and  therefore  act  wrongly.  So  far 
as  theoretic  morals  go,  we  are  safe 
enough,  safer  perhaps  than  we  have 
ever  been  before.  Our  Ideals  are  high, 
and  our  reverence  for  them  is  ground¬ 
ed  deep  in  the  nation’s  heart.  We  aim 
as  a  whole  at  a  high  standard  of 


clean  and  kindly  thought  and  life.  It 
Is  not  our  want  of  a  high  morality  or 
of  belief  in  it  that  produces  perfervid 
and  shallow  agitators  for  change  in 
every  direction,  that  writes  books 
which  would  be  much  better  unwrit¬ 
ten,  and  that  supplies  followers  to 
every  man  who  cries  that  be  can  lead. 
No,  it  is  something  apart  from  our 
morals,  it  is  the  love  of  emotions 
springing  from  harassed  and  over¬ 
strung  nerves.  Nerves  worked  too 
bard  turn  instinctively  to  stimulant, 
the  more  morbid  the  better,  for  the 
stimulant  of  morbid  action,  or  thought, 
or  spectacle,  is  the  greatest  that  can 
be  obtained.  Like  every  stimulant,  it 
has  a  serious  reaction,  and  in  the  re¬ 
action  diseases  of  thought  and  view 
are  developed;  but  for  the  time  the 
stimulant  is  effectual. 

We  are  naturally  something  of  a 
stolid  people.  If  we  were  not,  we 
should  not  stand  high  among  the  na¬ 
tions  as  we  have  done  and  do.  Great 
is  stolidity,  for  this  it  has  gained  us! 
Gallantry  in  feats  of  arms,  and  genius, 
and  diplomatic  skill  will  do  much,  and 
we  have  them  all,  but  it  is  the  cool 
patience  which  continues  on  Its  course 
despite  everything  that  wins  the  front 
place  and  keeps  it,  and  this  quality 
only  the  stolid  have.  Given  a  nation 
with  any  amount  of  pluck  and  genius 
and  gallantry,  and  these  only,  and  if 
it  gain  the  front  place.  It  will  not  keep 
It,  for  others  with  an  equal  or  perhaps 
superior  equipment  of  these  things  will 
try  to  shoulder  it  out;  sooner  or  later 
persistent  shouldering  will  cause  its 
first  enthusiasm  to  fiag;  before  long  it 
will  get  discouraged,  and  at  last  it  will 
nervously  back  out  of  the  way.  But 
add  a  fair  share  of  steady-nerved  sto¬ 
lidity,  and  it  does  not  matter  who 
shoulders  It;  its  nerves  are  not  affect¬ 
ed,  It  will  not  budge  an  inch  from  the 
ground  it  has  gained,  and  with  slow 
patience  it  will  gradually  edge  a  little 
more  and  still  a  little  more  forward. 
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The  men  who  built  our  empire  were 
not  high-strung  lovers  of  emotions,  any 
more  than  are  the  men  who  keep  it,  or 
the  empire-makers  who  still  add  to  it 
They  are  stem,  cold,  restrained,  hold¬ 
ing  in  and  back  from  waste  of  force 
in  emotion;  they  are  men  who  know; 
that  vital  force  is  capable  of  better 
things,  and  refuse  to  squander  it  by 
letting  their  nerves  run  riot;  they  are 
men  who  compel  their  way  ahead  by 
sheer  solid  and  stolid  weight.  Behind 
it,  it  is  true,  are  fire  and  swoop  and 
swiftness,  but  the  calm-nerved  stolid¬ 
ity  is  continuous  and  the  fiash  and  the 
swoop  only  occasional,  and  effectual 
then  because  restrained  so  long.  When 
vitality  is  squandered  in  the  direction 
of  excitement  and  emotions,  there  is 
none  left  to  make  enduring  qualities 
from;  it  has  fermented  until  it  is 
worthless.  The  morbid  seeking  to  sat¬ 
isfy  emotions  has  accompanied  the  de¬ 
cadence  of  nations  before,  and  if  we 
are  not  careful  will  sap  our  national 
strength  and  bring  us  down  from  our 
high  place.  We  have  confidence  in 
ourselves,  and  this  confidence  has  been 
Justified  a  thousand  times,  for  it  has 
been  founded  on  the  rock  of  ourselves. 
Our  confidence  remains,  but  what  will 
happen  if  the  rock  is  being  under¬ 
mined?  It  is  no  good  to  point  to  this 
or  that  man  whose  force  has  domina¬ 
ted  bis  fellows  and  led  them  to  results 
which  equal  the  greatest  achievements 
of  saner  times,  and  to  declare  that 
such  men  prove  their  nation  to  have 
as  fine  material  as  ever.  They  do 
prove  It.  Who  contests  it?  The  fine 
material  is  not  used  op;  nay,  there  is 
still  a  large  amount  in  its  raw  state 
that  as  yet  has  not  deteriorated  at  all. 
But  if  the  means  of  preserving  it  fail, 
we  are  In  a  bad  way.  And  with  a 
morbid  craving  for  excitement  eating 
more  and  more  into  our  life,  with  the 
restlessness  and  strain  and  want  of 
pause  that  produce  that  craving  always 
at  work,  we  are  bound  to  seek  and 
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satisfy  ourselves  with  stimulants  and 
mental  food  that  are  unhealthy  be¬ 
cause  the  craving  they  satisfy  is  un¬ 
healthy,  and  that  cannot  produce 
strong  and  healthy  minds  and  actiona 

It  Is  rather  the  fashion  nowadays  to 
cry  out  on  the  degenerate  taste  that 
finds  satisfaction  in  watching  every 
change  of  expression  on  the  face  of  a 
man  on  trial  for  bis  life.  It  is  true 
that  it  is  only  a  more  subtle  form  of 
the  pleasure  that  some  southern  na¬ 
tions  have  found  in  sports  which  we 
term  brutal.  But  it  is  a  much  more 
serious  matter,  for  the  seeking  for 
emotional  excitement  is  not  an  intrin¬ 
sic  point  of  the  English  character,  and 
when  a  nation  exhibits  signs  of  mor¬ 
bid  tendencies  entirely  alien  to  its  nat¬ 
ural  temperament,  it  is  time  to  exam¬ 
ine  the  cause  with  the  fear  of  results 
before  our  eyes.  The  sight  of  torture 
is  one  that  rouses  Jaded  nerves,  and 
through  them  emotion,  as  hardly  any¬ 
thing  else  will  do.  Mental  torture  we 
declare  ourselves  pitiful  over  (and  so 
in  fact  we  are),  but  we  cannot  show 
it  because  our  harassed  nerves  cry  out 
for  something  that  will  rouse  them 
from  the  irritable  torpor  that  we  in¬ 
stinctively  feel  is  not  health.  We  are 
pitiful  over  the  tortured,  but  still  I  am 
not  using  sarcasm  when  I  say  that  if 
there  is  a  chance  of  watching  his  tor¬ 
ture  we  cannot  deny  ourselves.  There¬ 
fore  when  a  public  exhibition  is  given 
of  a  peculiarly  painful  case,  we  crowd 
to  look  on,  and  note  with  morbid  in¬ 
tentness  every  detail  of  the  agony.  The 
virus  of  emotional  analysis  Is  spread¬ 
ing,  and  is  gnawing  at  the  root  of 
strength  of  brain  and  character.  We 
are  losing  much  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  lose,  and  if  the  inner  national 
strength  is  destroyed  our  outward  and 
visible  strength  must  eventually  van¬ 
ish  also. 

The  same  tendency  shows  danger¬ 
ously  in  our  lighter  literature  and  in 
our  drama.  If  we  cannot  have  un- 
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wliolesome  excitement  furnished  to  us 
by  our  fellows  (and  we  prefer  realism 
when  we  can  get  it)  then  we  will  have 
It  in  semblance.  Consequently  we 
write  novels  dealing  with  problems 
which  cannot  be  fairly  discussed  in  fic¬ 
tion  owing  to  the  necessities  of  the 
very  nature  of  fiction,  and  plays  which 
analyze,  with  the  sole  view  of  stimulat¬ 
ing  our  emotions  and  playing  on  our 
passions.  We  are  not  even  over  par¬ 
ticular  as  to  the  verity  of  the  process. 
So  long  as  there  is  analysis  of  some¬ 
thing  morbid  or  prurient,  we  consider 
that  we  have  the  essential,  and 
whether  the  truth  may  or  may  not  be 
present  is  a  matter  about  which  we  do 
not  over  much  concern  ourselves.  An 
artificial  chemical  compound,  provided 
only  that  it  be  well  arranged  and  give 
out  a  pungent  odor,  will  do  as  well  as 
one  of  nature’s  providing;  even  though 
the  odor  be  nasty  the  pungency  is  al¬ 
ways  stimulating.  But  it  must  not  be 
too  prolonged,  lest  it  lose  its  power. 
In  literature  of  more  wholesome  type, 
we  feel  this  still  more  strongly.  What 
chance  w'ould  a  book  of  the  length  to 
which  our  older  novelists  used  to  ex¬ 
tend  theirs  have  with  us  now?  None 
whatever.  The  action  must  be  sharp 
and  rapid,  the  excitement  must  never 
flag,  and  the  climax  must  not  be  too 
long  delayed,— this  is  an  essential  point 
with  us  if  we  may  not  have  character 
—analysis,  or,  as  we  should  in  most 
cases  say  if  we  spoke  accurately,  analy¬ 
sis  of  emotion.  Still  the  two  show 
strong  symptoms  of  becoming  identical. 

In  theology,  the  creeping  paralysis  of 
this  cult  of  emotions  shows  even  more 
unmistakable  signs.  Where  is  the  reli¬ 
gious  faddist  who  cannot  find  followers 
by  the  score  if  only  he  be  sufficiently 
blatant?  We  bid  fair  to  lose  the  dig¬ 
nity,  and  almost  the  power,  of  self- 
control  in  this  as  in  other  directions. 
One  of  the  most  successful  religious 
organizations  of  the  day,  the  Salvation 
Army,  scores  its  triumphs  mainly  by 
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undisguised  appeal  to  emotions  of  the 
obvious  primitive  kind.  Yet  now  even 
they  must  look  to  their  laurels  if  they 
would  not  be  outdone,  for  dignified 
bodies  struck  by  their  success  are 
copying  them  on  a  slightly  staider 
scale,  and  individuals  who  are  not  dig¬ 
nified  at  all,  have  but  to  cry  aloud  that 
they  have  a  divine  commission,  and  lo! 
vfc  wish  to  behold,  even  if  we  scoff  as 
well,— for  is  it  not  a  new  sensation? 
It  is  true  these  things  do  not  last.  If 
sometimes  they  did  show  some  signs 
of  permanence,  perhaps  they  would  be 
a  less  grave  sign  of  mischief.  But  the 
steadfast  bolding  to  a  belief,  such  as 
fitted  our  forefathers,  is  not  for  the 
majority  of  us.  We  are  even  a  little 
inclined  to  think  that  it  shows  re¬ 
stricted  mental  power.  A  man  who  in 
old  days  was  supposed  to  know  some¬ 
thing  of  his  subject  wrote  contemptu¬ 
ously  of  those  who  were  carried  about 
by  every  wind  of  doctrine,  that  they 
were  “children,”  but  we  know  that 
this  man  had  seen  Deity  face  to  face, 
and,  as  our  newer  enlightenment  would 
doubtless  explain,  the  interview  must 
have  confused  him  and  made  his  after 
views  of  truth  comparatively  valueless. 

Where  is  this  yielding  to  neurotic 
emotions  going  to  end?  Most  over¬ 
strung  and  overtired  nerves  acquired 
by  heredity  (for  it  is  coming  to  that 
now),  and  aggravated  by  the  very  at¬ 
mosphere  of  our  social  system,  end  in 
the  sinking  of  our  sane  and  steadfast 
national  character  In  a  morass  of  hys¬ 
terical  cravings  and  hysterical  deeds? 
Unless  some  check  can  be  applied,  it 
looks  like  it.  It  is  true  the  disease  is 
not  fully  developed,  is,  it  may  be,  only 
in  its  initial  stage.  But  no  symptoms 
of  It  are  wanting,  and  symptoms  arfe 
bound  to  develop  unless  they  receive 
attention.  Even  the  classes  which  are 
to  some  extent  protected  by  mental 
powers  trained  through  generations  to 
wholesome  poise,  are  becoming  Infect¬ 
ed  by  it.  We  find  military  officers  of 
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liltfU  riiiik,  who,  wliuii  ruiifruiited  by  a 
HurluuM  i>uMltluii,  Iowa  tliair  IumkIh,  and 
aft»rwai'dH  wall  out  doidala  of  tlio  faot 
with  liyHtorlnil  r(‘iiolllloiiH  that  no  do- 
vlco  will  avail  to  Hllfuco,  Wo  Had  tho 
UiaMHUH  and  tlio  elaHHON  at  olio  In  an 
oqually  liyatoi'U'iil  oiithiirHt  of  adula¬ 
tion  and  ontliiiHlaHin  olTorod  to  nion 
who  Itavo  niado  doHolato  thoiiHaiulM  of 
KiiuIImIi  Iioiiioh,  and  wIioho  laotloa,  In 
aoooiupIlHliInu  tlila  iiflilovoiuont,  only 
a  Hhort  tiino  auo  broUi;lit  on  thoni  dinqi 
and  woll-doMorvod  I'oiiroaolioa  from  tho 
vory  llpH  that  aro  now  loud  In  thoir 
pralHo.  lOinotlonl  oniotlon!  thoii*  la  tho 
koy  to  It  all.  hot  ovorythliiK  Ko,  If  wo 
oan  hut  liidiilgo  our  growliiK  loiidonoy 
to  roiiHo  and  aatlafy  oinolloii. 

Whon  tho  roaollon  that  followN  an 
outhui'Ht  MotH  In,  wo  oonio  to  a  oiilinor 
fraino  of  mind,  and  aro  a  lltllo 
aHhaniod  of  ourNolvoa,  ami  wo  writo 
artloloH  and  mako  iiIIuhIoiih  In  our 
apooohoa  to  allow  that  our  oiithuratH 
aro  at  root  ontliidy  dllToront  from  thoao 
of  aonio  of  our  oxoltahio  Hoiithorn 
iiolghhora.  Whilo  wo  admit  that  th«*ro 
la  a  atrlklng  roaomhlanoo,  wo  oomfort 
ouraolvoa  with  tho  rollootlon  that  thoy 
aprlng  from  ontiroly  divorao  aouri'oa. 
Mut  thia  la  nonHouao,  Wo  aro  In  a  Iohh 
advanoiHl  alago  of  tho  fovor,  and  that 
la  alt  wo  oan  truthfully  any,  for  tho 
aamo  Infootlou  la  In  um.  Ita  Inouhatloii 
la  alow;  hut  Ita  tutor  atagoa,  on  whloh 
wo  aro  ontoring,  aro  muro  rapid;  Ita 
Olid  la  national  dooay— maylio,  nation¬ 
al  doatruotlon.  Tho  phraao  aounda 
atrong,  hut  It  la  nut  a  whit  atrongor 
than  thoaa  that  half  tho  world’a  nowa- 
pupors  appllod  nut  long  ago  to  a  na¬ 
tion  auflTorlng  from  tho  aamo  wurahip 
of  ouiotlona  In  a  moro  advauood  Hlngi>. 
If,  na  aomo  havo  thought,  tho  oxhlhl- 
tlon  of  dlaoaao  In  uiivollod  horror  la  an 
ohjoet  loaaun  that  oarrioa  Ita  own  (‘uro, 
wo  had  ono  thon,  and  wo  wor*'  not 
aparlng  of  our  donunolationa.  “nooa- 
dont"  waa  tho  mlldoat  torm  to  tllng  at 
Kranoo  whon  aho  howlod  ovor  tho 


liroyfua  oaao,  and  1  havo  nut  aoon  that 
anyono  haa  thought  It  nocoaaary  to  re- 
tract  that  vordlct.  Huch  a  eonditlou 
miiat  of  noo4‘aalty  develop  with  ua  too, 
alowly.  It  may  la*,  hut  auroly.  If  «>tnu- 
tlona  aro  allowed  to  aaaunio  tho  maa- 
tory  of  ua,  for  hoyund  doubt  It  la  the 
moat  roapunalvo  aide  of  a  man  that 
will  govern  him  If  ho  yield  to  It,  be 
the  prtM'oaa  never  au  gradual.  If  we 
i-oiitlniio  thIa  mad  oravo  for  omotloiia, 
It  la  tho  oauao  that  appoala  moat  pow¬ 
erfully  to  ua  on  that  aide  that  will  win 
our  adhoronoo. 

Now  a  lairty  oan  mako  vory  dramatic 
ap|a>ala,  oan  put  Ita  oaao  In  a  way  that 
will  give  a  good  many  ploaaurahio  and 
oxolting  aoiiaatlona.  And  tho  thiilla 
that  you  will  oxporlonoo  In  an  oiilhual- 
aallo  aiipiiurt  of  your  party  aro  many, 
and  hy  no  moana  to  ho  doaplaod.  A 
polllloal  parly  la  a  well  fonood-lu  af¬ 
fair;  tho  oxoltomont  la  oontliiod  to 
oomparallvoly  few,  and  therefor*'  thoy 
fool  It  111  all  Ita  Invigorating  force. 
'Love  of  country  la  a  much  wider  and 
nohlor  thing,  hut,  aavo  for  tho  toiiiiM)- 
rary  tita  of  military  ardor  whloh  ouiiie 
and  go,  wo  do  not  tlnd  It  oaay  to  get 
omotlonal  aatlafaollon  from  It,  and  Im*- 
foi*«>  thia  worahip  of  hyatorla  true  pat¬ 
riot  lam  la  hound  to  viiiilah,  aa  wo  have 
aeon  It  viiiilah  In  other  natloiia. 

It  la  a  haae  thing,  thia  new  cult  of 
oiira,  and  muat  allow  conatantly  la- 
oroaaliig  haaeiieaa.  F<ir,  until  w«'  he- 
oome  oxporta  at  playing  melodrama  to 
ouraelvea,  wo  ahull  tlnd  that  our  ooiiii- 
try’a  eiiemlea  will  frequently  put  their 
oaai'  with  greater  plotureaqiieneaa  than 
we  put  our  own.  In  thia  direction  we 
have  many  object  leaaona  before  our 
eyoa.  Let  our  eiiomlea  hut  get  their 
viowa  proaoiitod  with  adequate  dra- 
matle  ^loliit,  and  with  a  due  appeal  to 
our  ftplliiga,  and  Kiigllalimen  whom  a 
aimer  goiioratlon  would  have  aooutod 
aa  mad,  or  worae,  rave  and  rant  In 
their  Hiipport,  and  tlnd  no  ahuae  too 
violent  to  tllng  at  their  fellowa  who 
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liuvi!  iiiuiiituiiK'd  u  Htondy  head  and 
are  bchavliiK  aa  loyal  and  tcallant  Euk> 
llaLiucn  have  a  I  way  h  duno. 

Homo  of  thoHo  facta  have  b<‘on  noticed 
by  obaervant  cyea,  and  aacrlla'd  to 
dread  of  i>aln,  to  coainoiiolltanlani,  to 
wider  knowledKC  abutting  out  narrow¬ 
er  virtuea,— aa  If  wider  knowledRe  ever 
did,  or  over  will  do  that.  Tb€*y  aro 
due  to  nonu  of  tln^ao  cauaea;  the  inla- 
cblef  goi'U  d«‘e|iur.  llyaterlu  la  uaaert- 
lUK  Ita  place  In  our  national  tiMiipera- 
meiit,  and  ao  Ioiik  aa  wo  refuae  to  rec- 
OKidso  the  fact  It  will  Krow  worae,  and 
hyaterla  apella  weakneaa  In  lett«‘ra  ao 

UtpnillUD'i  Mifailo*. 


large  that  we  cannot  long  refuae  to 
read  tbein.  I^^t  ua  continue  to  give 
way  to  tbia  weak  and  weakening  love 
of  eniutlona,  aa  we  are  now  giving  way 
to  It,  and  we  aball  Anally  And  our- 
aelvea  alnklng  In  that  inoraaa  which 
we  have  conaldernd  not  unaultable  for 
utb«‘ra,  but  which  la  deeper  than  the 
loweat  deptba  that  we  have  ever  con¬ 
templated  for  ouraelvea.  We  and  the 
world  alike  niuat  auffer,— to  what  bit¬ 
ter  extent  only  Fate  can  abow— If  tbia 
new  atraln  in  ua  prove  aa  Ineradicable 
aa  It  la  far-apreading. 

Q.  WuodhamH. 
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It  la  a  little,  faded,  withered  booklet, 
with  a  cover  like  dried  plecruat  and  a 
back  of  yellow  calf.  It  waa  thumbed 
and  worn  and  weather-atalued  In  the 
reign  of  QutHUi  Anne,  for  it  aerved  ua 
a  pocket  EucyclopiL'dIa  in  1701)  and 
gave  information  on  every  poRUible 
aubject-^mlltlcul,  aatrological,  and  me¬ 
teorological— for  the  wbob‘  of  the  fortb- 
couilng  year  of  1710.  Ita  puffy  little 
covera  bulged  even  then  with  aelf-lm- 
portance,  aa  It  revenb'd  the  future  l)y 
aid  of  “Matbematicka  and  the  (hielea- 
tlal  Sclencea”;  and  ita  pagea  were 
fringed  with  little  paper  curia  and 
cruudtllng  from  over-diligent  Angering 
when  liOiila  XIV.  aat  on  the  throne  of 
Prance  and  Marlborough  fought  at 
Malpla<|uet.  They  crumble  moat  at 
those  places  wliere  Merliuua  Anglicua 
Junior  deals  brave  blows  at  the 
French  king  and  calls  him  the  “(Jrand 
Thief  of  Europe,’*  or  the  “Hloody  Ty¬ 
rant";  and  the  page  that  foretella  the 
exact  date  on  which  “The  f 5 rent  Dis¬ 
turber  of  Europe  will  have  Ida  Nalls 
80  par’d,  that  he  will  never  be  able  to 
diaturb  Quiet  any  more,  (lod,  the 


Queen  and  Parliament  of  Great  Urlt- 
ain,’’  waa  tattered  by  approving 
thumbs  nearly  two  centuries  ago. 
There  are  pages  of  these  prophecies, 
and  quite  a  reasonable  percentage  of 
them  were  fullllled;  and  there  are 
weather  forecasts  so  assured  of  them¬ 
selves  that  they  give— in  January— the 
weatiier  for  twelve  mouths  ahead,  and 
Ax  "(’louda  tlylng"  for  St>ptember  20, 
1710,  and  “now  slabby  and  cold  ruin’’ 
for  October  0.  There  are  ndvertlse- 
menta,  too,  of  "Art  I  Ada  I  Teeth  set  In 
ao  well  as  to  eat  with  them  and  not 
l>e  discovered  from  Nutural’’;  and  the 
announcement  that  ‘Tunnels  Moore, 
Licensed  riiyslcian  and  Student  in- 
Astrology,  at  the  Sign  of  Old  Lilly, 
near  the  Old  Large  House  In  (dirist- 
('hurch  Pariah,  Southwark,’’  was  pre- 
parnl  to  cure  all  aorta  of  agues  at  one 
dose,  "by  the  Astrological  way,  which 
la  surest,  without  seeing  the  Patient’’; 
and  similar  things  of  great  use  for  a 
gentleman  living  far  away  from  I.ion- 
don— in  Surrey,  Hut  of  more  use  than 
all  were  the  Idank  pages  sandwiched 
In  between  these  words  of  wisdom,  and 
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on  them  the  Surrey  gentleman  wrote 
all  his  household  expenses  from  day  to 
day. 

We  know  he  was  a  Surrey  gentleman 
because  of  the  frequency  with  which 
some  such  item  occurs  as:  “For  things 
1  bought  at  Godalminge  Faire,  00.  12. 
OO.”:  or  “April  20,  1710.  Spent  at 
Guildford  in  Wine  and  Coffee,  00.  03. 
06”;  but  we  do  not  know  his  bouse,  nor 
•even  his  name,  although  we  can  build 
up  the  picture  of  a  comfortable  Eng¬ 
lish  home  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne 
from  the  conscientious  entries  of  all 
fhe  ways  in  which  he  spent  his  money 
day  by  day,  and  put  all  down  in  the 
little  cramped  writing  that  fills  these 
leaves.  There  are  his  charities,  all  en¬ 
tered  carefully,  and  telling  of  the 
times:  “To  a  poor  Souldjer”  comes  so 
often  that  one  can  fill  in  the  details  of 
England  swarming  with  the  derelicts 
of  Blenheim  and  Ramillies,  begging 
their  way  through  the  country;  and  the 
large  sum  of  sixpence  stands  against 
each  entry.  “To  a  poor  Clergyman, 
one  shilling”  comes  on  March  15,  1710, 
nnd  this  follows  so  closely  on  the  trial 
of  Dr.  Sacheverell  a  mere  fortnight  be- 
.fore  that  the  generous  gift  must  have 
been  inspired  by  the  fact  that  this  was 
one  of  the  fulfilled  prophecies  of  the 
little  book,  which  forecasts  for  the  end 
of  February  “an  Eminent  Church  Man 
call’d  in  Question.”  Generosity  ac¬ 
counts  for  much;  and  the  constant  re¬ 
currence  of  such  items  as  “to  Mr.  Con¬ 
way’s  maid  one  shilling,”  “to  Mr.  Ot¬ 
way’s  man  and  maid  one  shilling  and 
sixpence”  must  have  made  a  large 
total  at  the  end  of  a  year. 

The  wages  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne  give  a  valuable  standard  of  the 
purchasing  power  of  money  then: 
“Aug.  26,  1709.  To  Jane  Hedger  for 
her  year’s  Wages  ended  ye  18  Instant 
£3.  0.  0.”  "Oct.  31,  1709.  To  Tho; 
Edgier  for  his  year’s  wages  ended  the 
3rd  of  Octob:  £3.  0.  0.”  “Sept,  7,  1709. 
To  Goody  Ford  for  her  Daughter 


Lydia’s  wages  (10  months)  £2.  10.  0.” 
When  servants  did  not  earn  twopence 
a  day,  labor  was  cheap:  “June  26, 
1709.  To  Tho:  Cheynell  for  5  days  and 
a  half  fetching  Wood  and  Faggotts  for 
me  with  his  two  horses  and  his  son: 
00.  13.  06.”  With  6<i.  a  day  as  a  fair 
wage  for  anyone  the  crushing  weight 
of  the  taxes  under  Good  Queen  Anne 
can  be  appreciated  by  the  following: 
“A  book  was  then  made  (January  1709) 
by  Sam.  Child,  overseer  of  the  poor, 
which  comes  to  £91.  10.  00.  My  tax 
comes  to  £9.  01.  00.”  Clearly  this  Sur¬ 
rey  gentleman  had  to  pay  the  tenth  of 
the  whole  district’s  poor  rate.  But  this 
was  not  all.  Again  in  January  comes 
“For  my  Tenths  £1.  14”;  on  Feb.  24  is 
“ye  third  payment  of  ye  Queen’s  Tax 
£5.  17.  01.  to  Ed.  Baxter;”  on  March 
24  is  “to  Mr  Perry  £10.  0.  0.:  Lady 
Day”;  and  on  April  25  is  “to  Ed:  Bax¬ 
ter  for  ye  4th  payment  of  ye  Queen’s 
Tax  £5.  17.  01.”  There  is  another  tax 
that  has  its  story.  “On  April  15  1709 
To  Ed.  Baxter  for  ye  Window  Lights 
ten  shillings.”  This  was  the  window 
tax  duty,  first  Imposed  in  1695  to  de¬ 
fray  the  expenses  of  calling  in  the  de¬ 
based  coinage  so  much  clipped  and  de¬ 
preciated  in  the  Stuart  reigns.  It  will 
be  seen  that  these  taxes  amount  to 
nearly  30(.  in  four  months,  out  of  a 
total  expenditure  in  the  same  months 
of  88/.  10  s.  3d.,  nearly  a  third  of  the 
whole.  It  must  have  needed  some 
philosophy  to  pray  “God  bless  Great 
Anne  our  Queen”  in  these  circum¬ 
stances;  and  with  household  necessa¬ 
ries  so  very  dear  too. 

We  can  picture  the  living  In  those 
days  from  the  cost  of  the  items  in 
these  little  pages.  The  house  must 
have  been  dark  o’  nights  with  candles 
at  five  shillings  and  twopence  a  dozen 
and  “Oyl”  a  shilling  the  pint;  and  they 
sat  round  the  one  light  In  the  long 
evenings,  for  there  is  “For  mending  ye 
Lanthorn  lOd.”;  and  the  frequency  of 
“For  Worstead,  6<i.”  shows  that  the 
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only  possible  thing  to  do  was  to  knit. 
Bushes,  and  sand,  must  mean  that 
these  covered  the  floors;  and  as  they 
cost  a  shilling  each  time  (a  pig  cost 
only  two  shillings)  they  were  as  lav¬ 
ishly  used  as  was  decorous  in  the 
house  of  a  man  of  quality.  “A  Tub  of 
Sope  9  shillings  and  6d.,”  and  again 
“Four  dozen  of  Sope  eight  shillings" 
are  suggestive  items;  but  they  did  their 
own  washing,  for  starch  is  entered 
fairly  often.  They  brewed  their  own 
ale  too,  for  there  is  a  separate  page 
devoted  thus:  ‘‘Anno  Dom.  1709-10  an 
account  of  what  malt  I  have  had  of 
Mr.  Otway  of  Godalminge.”  And  they 
must  have  made  cowslip  wine,  for  there 
stands  the  entry  of  payment  for  the 
cowslips  and  1«.  6d.  ‘‘for  a  grose  of 
corks.”  We  can  And  out  what  dinners 
they  ate  in  1709,  for  it  is  all  down 
neatly.  Vegetables  are  the  largest 
items,  ‘‘Turneps,  Cowcumbers,  Car- 
rotts.  Onions"  are  almost  daily,  pears 
by  the  bushel,  and  cheese  by  the  hun¬ 
dredweight;  ‘‘For  a  100  weight  of 
cheese  £1.  8.  0.  For  ye  carrying  of  it 
home,  one  shilling."  Eggs  and  cur¬ 
rants  and  lemons  and  oatmeal  in  quan¬ 
tities;  anchovies  and  capers,  and  many 
chickens.  Goody  Francis  was  paid  5«. 
6d.  on  May  20,  1709,  for  eleven  chick¬ 
ens,  and  Goody  Ford  had  8s.  6<I.  for 
seventeen  pounds  of  butter.  A  pheas¬ 
ant  was  Is.  and  two  woodcocks  cost 
lOd.,  and  200  heads  of  asparagus  for 
Is.  6d.;  but  ‘‘Collyflowers”  were  very 
dear  at  lid.  for  two  in  days  when  a 
yoke  of  oxen  cost  101.  Meat  is  not 
often  mentioned,  but  when  bought  It  is 
in  such  large  quantities  that  it  must 
have  been  for  salting:  “Feb.  6,  1710 
To  Quennell  ye  butcher  of  Chiddingfold 
for  15  stone  of  beef  £1.  7.  6.”  “Mack- 
erell”  was  had  once,  and  salt  flsh  at 
4s.  6d.,  and  200  oysters  at  two  shillings; 
and  once  they  paid  Is.  6d.  for  prawns, 
but  how  prawns  got  to  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Godaiming  in  those  days  is 
past  flnding  out.  Incomprehensible  also 


is  why  ten  shillings  was  paid  “To 
Goody  Mellersh  for  28  pd.  ^  of  Clo¬ 
ver”;  and  why  did  they  buy  “poppies”? 
Sugar  is  only  mentioned  once,  for  it 
was  as  great  a  luxury  as  mace  and 
nutmegs,  which  cost  2s.  9d.;  and  tea 
also  only  once,  and  that  is  the  subject 
of  a  little  revelation.  There  is  one 
page  that  is  fllled  up  with  repetitions 
of  “Lent  to  Coz.  Jenny  Allott,”  with 
different  amounts  on  dates  extending 
from  February  10,  1709,  to  July  29, 
1710,  when  they  cease  suddenly.  One 
item  is:  “Paid  for  her  to  Mr.  Lan:  Eliot 
for  half  a  pd.  of  tea  6  shillings  and  4 
pence.”  And  although  the  writer  was 
a  just  man  and  a  thrifty,  there  is  no 
sign  that  he  was  ever  repaid. 

Although  he  was  frugal  in  his  own 
expenditure  he  was  lenient  to  his 
wife’s  extravagance  and  advanced  her 
money— though  under  protest.  On  April 
24  he  paid:  “To  my  Wife  £5  due  to  her 
at  Midsumer  next”;  but  in  August  be 
felt  it  his  duty  to  curb  her,  and  he 
wrote  on  Aug.  29,  “To  my  Wife  in  full 
of  ye  £5  due  to  her  at  Xmas  next,  £4 
0.  0.”  Which  was  a  severe  lesson.  But 
the  little  brown  pages  are  very  human; 
for  on  January  5  the  neat,  small  writ¬ 
ing  grows  straggly  as  it  says:  “To  Mr. 
Young  for  a  Token  5«;  To  ye  Servants 
(by  my  wife)  5s:  to  ye  Midwife  (Tlck- 
ner)  10s:  to  ye  Nurse  (Chitty)  5s.”;  and 
the  good  man  gives  2d.  to  “a  Fldler” 
immediately.  Perhaps  his  wife  was 
much  younger  than  he,  and  that  was 
why  he  kept  the  accounts  so  carefully; 
and  she  was  not  strong,  for  there  Is  a 
guinea  to  Dr.  Sheppard  and  several 
items  of  2s.  6d.  for  medicines.  She 
must  have  been  his  second  wife  too, 
for  there  are  letters  from  “my  son  Jo: 
at  Oxon,”  who  had  spent  21.  10s.  on 
shirts,  and  required  301.  15is.  to  pay  bis 
University  charges  for  “Midsumer 
and  Michaelmas”;  and  then  there  was 
“Betty.”  Betty  must  have  been  Jo’s 
sister,  and  she  was  spoilt  by  her  fa¬ 
ther;  for  what  can  one  think  of  such 
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extravagances  as  these:  “For  luoslyn 
ten  shillings:  for  a  fan  mountiuge  1 
shilling  and  3d.,”  followed  by  “For 
Betty  s’  stays  to  Mr.  Day  £1”;  and  “For 
five  yards  of  stuff  for  Betty  three  shil¬ 
lings,”  and  “8  Ells  of  Holland”  (which 
was  4(8,  6d.  an  ell);  and  powder  (for 
her  hair)  at  1«.  4d.,  and  buckles  (for 
her  shoes)  at  Is.,  and  a  pair  of  stock¬ 
ings  at  3«.  6d.,  and  “Dying  Betty’s 
Gown”  for  4«.  6d.  After  such  prepara¬ 
tions  for  a  rout  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  next  expenses  are:  “To  Mr.  With- 
inbrooke  for  Daffy’s  Elixir:  For  Spirit 
of  Hartshorn:  For  a  Purge  for  Betty 
1*.  6d.”  On  his  own  personal  adorn¬ 
ment  the  good  man  spent  little;  there 
is  “for  looping  and  buttons  2s.  Id.,”  “to 
Hart  ye  coller-maker  3s.,”  “to  Tickner 
for  3  pair  of  shoes  9  shillings,”  and 
then  “to  Mr.  Day  ye  Taylor  for  mak¬ 
ing  my  Calamanco  Wastcoate  and 
breeches  seven  shillings,”  and  to  “ye 
Barber  sixpence.”  We  know  his  dress, 
therefore,  and  we  know  his  habits.  He 
was  an  angler,  for  he  paid  eightpence 

Th*  OorahUl  Uagulne. 


for  fishing  tackle;  and  a  horseman,  for 
the  expenses  of  horseshoes,  saddle,  and 
bridle  are  noted;  and  a  farmer,  for  he 
paid  wages  to  his  haymakers  and  gave 
“to  my  4  servants  for  Hay  Gloves  four 
shillings.”  He  was  a  great  letter  writ¬ 
er,  for  there  are  nineteen  entries  of  the 
cost  of  his  letters,  which  varied  from 
4d.  to  lis.  9d.  each;  and  a  great  smoker, 
for  he  paid  ten  shillings  for  “6  pounds 
of  Tobaco”;  and  a  very  moderate 
drinker,  for  there  is  only  one  pint  of 
sack,  at  Is.  6d.,  in  all  the  accounts.  He 
was  a  politician,  too,  for  on  October  11, 
1709,  he  spent  “at  ye  Election  at  Guild¬ 
ford  three  shillings  and  eightpence”; 
and  a  good  Churchman,  for  he  gave 
5s.  fid.  at  "the  Synod,”  and  3s.  6d.  at 
“ye  Visitation,”  and  a  shilling  to  the 
Apparitor.  And  he  was  a  very  generous 
friend  and  a  ready  lender;  until  the 
last  item  in  the  book  shows  why  sev¬ 
eral  pages  are  still  blank.  “On  August 
14,  1710,  Sarah  Blaze  came  to  live  with 
us.”  That  is  evidently  the  end;  there 
was  no  more  to  be  said. 

Lillian  C.  Smythe. 


THE  TEUTON  TO  HIS  TURKISH  SULTANA. 

[Tbe  sadden  revnlsion,  shown  in  the  postscript  of  this  letter,  from  an  attitude  of  easy 
assurance,  must  be  attributed  to  the  firmness  of  Mr.  Balfour  (totally  unexpected  after 
the  Venezuelan  amenities)  in  declining  to  allow  the  British  Oovernment  to  subsidize  a 
Baghdad  Railway  under  Oerman  control.  The  somewhat  premature  Orlentallzation  of  the 
Teuton  is  here  indicated  by  his  aboption  of.  tbe  methods  of  Omar  Khayyam  through  the 
medium  of  tbe  English  version.] 

Wake!  for  the  Eastern  Sun  of  Promise  shines 
On  your  Commercial  Baghman’s  lK>ld  designs; 

And  let  us  trip  together.  Me  and  Ton, 

Along  a  Railway  run  on  German  lines. 

Come,  fill  the  Cup!  Two  Swallows  make  a  Spring; 

The  Season  urges  us  to  take  our  fling; 

The  British  Pigeon  shows  a  clear  intent 
To  flutter;  yea,  the  Bird  is  on  the  Wing. 


A  Stoup  of  Ijager  ’neath  the  Prussian  Blue, 
A  Song  of  Stony  Araby,  and  Ton 


Aq  v'dam 
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Somewhere  beside  Me  on  the  frizzling  Waste— 

The  Desert  were  a  Paradise  for  Two. 

Let  not  the  What-for  hold  your  heart  in  thrall, 

Nor  be  concerned  about  the  Wherewithal ; 

But  simply  lift,  my  Rose,  your  almond  eyes 
To  mid  the  Underwriting  on  the  Wall. 

There  was  the  Door  through  which  I  could  not  see; 

Long  had  I  looked  and  failed  to  find  the  Key; 

Then  came  the  British  Ass  and  leaned  thereon. 

And  straight  the  Road  was  clear  for  You  and  Me. 

Anon  the  Mails  of  Ind  that  move  too  slow 
Shall  be  extracted  from  the  P.  &  O., 

And  those  loquacious  Vessels  cry  In  vain 
“We  come  by  water;  like  the  Wind  we  go!” 

Whether  at  Baghdad  or  at  far  Koweit 
We  manage,  for  the  moment,  to  alight. 

Ah!  take  their  Cash  and  let  their  Counsel  slide. 

Nor  heed  the  murmurs  of  the  Muscovite! 

% 

They  say  the  Bear  Is  sore  about  the  Head, 

And  means  to  paint  Someone  or  Other  red; 

Whereat  my  Eagle  lightly  hoots  Pip- pip. 

And  leaves  the  Lion  wrestling  In  his  stead. 

So,  Love,  shall  You  and  I  ’gainst  him  conspire 
To  grasp  the  Teuton  Scheme  of  Things  entire. 

To  purchase  for  a  Song  the  old  Combine, 

And  reconstruct  it  to  our  Heart’s  Desire. 


P.S.— The  Moving  Finger  wrote  this  much 
When  lo!  the  Vision  vanished  at  a  Touch! 

Me  never  thought  that  Balfl  had  the  nerve 
Thus  to  elude  the  Potter’s  closing  clutch. 

The  Potter  of  Potsdftm  with  little  pains 

Ere  now  has  thumbed  at  will  those  plastic  Brains; 

What  of  the  new  Design  he  had  in  hand? 

The  Pots  have  bolted,  and  the  Dflm  remains! 

Owen  Seaman.  ' 
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THE  TSAR’S  MANIFESTO. 


In  the  Contemporary  Review  for  Janu¬ 
ary  I  ventured  to  speak  of  a  forthcom¬ 
ing  social  experiment  on  a  grand  scale 
as  contemplated  by  the  Russian  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  to  add  that  “a  move  of 
that  kind  will  greatly  Interest,  but  can¬ 
not  surprise  those  who  have  watched 
the  trend  of  Russian  affairs  for  the 
past  fifteen  years.”  For  ideas  of  re¬ 
form  had  for  some  time  past  been  in 
the  air.  Literary  men,  students,  work¬ 
men  and  peasants  were  frequently 
leaving  their  occupations  and  going  out 
of  their  way  to  demand  a  change,  and 
public  demonstrations  could  no  longer 
be  pot  down  as  easily  as  before.  Use 
and  wont  had  lost  their  vis  inertiw; 
traditional  methods  no  longer  produced 
the  needful  effect^;  the  Government 
found  itself  at  times  in  a  no  thorough¬ 
fare  and  without  an  Ariadne  clue  to 
thread  the  maze,  and  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  von  Plehve,  at  last  frank¬ 
ly  admitted  that  the  authorities  “recog¬ 
nized  the  gravity  of  the  present  situa¬ 
tion.”  It  needed  no  prophet  therefore 
to  foresee  what  was  coming,  but  it  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  the  form  in  which 
the  announcement  has  now  been  made 
is  a  pleasant  surprise  to  most  people. 

The  instinctive  Impulses  of  Tsar 
Nicholas  II.  are  happy,  humane  and 
seasonable,  and  in  this  they  differ  con¬ 
siderably  from  the  deliberate  and  Pe- 
nelopean  acts  of  many  of  his  advisers. 
With  a  keen  eye  on  the  trend  of  politi¬ 
cal  affairs,  he  is  ever  on  the  alert  for 
some  generous  idea,  some  practical 
measure  which  shall  fire  his  sub^jects 
with  social  hope,  and,  by  knitting  their 
interests  more  closely  together,  weld  all 
classes  in  one  organic  whole.  The  pres¬ 
ent  manifesto  is  a  striking  case  in 
point  It  Is  evidently  the  product  on 
the  one  hand  of  complex  processes 
which  have  been  at  work  In  Russian 


society  for  fifteen  years  at  least,  as 
well  as  of  economic  and  cultural 
changes,  the  significance  of  which  has 
not  yet  been  fully  gauged;  and  on  the 
other,  of  the  Tsar’s  lively  sensibility  to 
these  quickly  shifting  conditions,  and 
of  his  sincere  desire  to  bestow  upon 
the  136  millions  of  his  subjects,  such 
breadth  and  fulness  of  national  life  as 
he  honestly  believes  them  capable  of 
enjoying.  Now  for  a  monarch  in  his 
position  it  is  no  easy  task  to  learn  the 
real  wants  or  the  temper  of  his  sub¬ 
jects.  His  usual  informants  are  min¬ 
isters,  whose  reports  are  naturally  op¬ 
timistic.  The  Press  of  the  country, 
even  had  he  the  needful  time  to  read 
its  organs,  couid  tell  him  little  more, 
seeing  how  it  is  hampered  by  minis¬ 
terial  circulars  and  permanent  tram¬ 
mels.  The  monarch  had  therefore  to 
penetrate  a  dense  administrative  fog 
before  descrying  the  symptoms  which 
he  is  desirous  of  removing.  The  Mani¬ 
festo,  which  was  promulgated  on  the 
11th  of  March,  is  the  expression  of  a 
heartfelt  wish  to  satisfy  the  needs  of 
the  people,  and  the  utterance  of  a  reas¬ 
onable  hope  that  they  will  help  him 
to  solve  the  arduous  problem.  It  may 
consequently  be  likened  to  a  piece  of 
white  paper  with  a  single  text;  and 
all  criticism  must  needs  be  postponed 
until  the  essay  on  the  text  has  been 
written.  To  speak  of  it  as  a  Magna 
Charta  of  constitutionalism  is  prema¬ 
ture  and  misleading.  Constitutions,  like 
clothes,  should  never  be  borrowed, 
especially  by  a  people  like  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  for  where  they  happen  not  to  fit, 
as  is  often  the  case,  they  prove  little 
less  disastrous  than  a  Nessus’  shirt. 
And  the  Manifesto  displays  scant  sym¬ 
pathy  with  West  European  institu¬ 
tions. 

The  Tsar  is  Indeed  anxious  to  get  the 
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fullest  light  possible  on  the  changes 
called  for  by  the  march  of  the  times, 
but  It  is  not  clear  as  yet  in  what  man¬ 
ner  he  will  have  it  focussed.  He  seems 
willing  to  profit  by  the  example  of  his 
ancestors  who  have  entertained  such 
projects  as  his,  without  having  realized 
them.  Thus  Catherine  II.  at  one  period 
of  her  reign  is  known  to  have  harbored 
the  intention  of  creating  a  chamber  of 
popular  representatives.  But  it  never 
got  beyond  the  stage  of  a  pium  deside- 
rium.  Alexander  I.  was  the  next  Rus¬ 
sian  monarch  who  was  animated  by 
liberal  ideas,  and  he  not  only  granted 
good  working  constitutions  to  Finland 
and  Poland,  but  in  his  speech  at  the 
opening  of  the  Polish  Diet  (1815)  made 
it  clear  that  he  was  minded  to  extend 
the  boon  to  Russia  as  well.  That 
scheme,  too,  was  consigned  to  the  limbo 
of  things  that  might  have  been.  Alex¬ 
ander  II.  went  further  than  bis  name¬ 
sake:  he  associated  himself  with  hu¬ 
mane  reforms  conceived  and  carried 
out  on  a  grand  scale,  which  will  endear 
his  name  to  future  generations.  He 
was  also  willing  after  years  of  deter¬ 
mined  resistance  to  grant  the  people’s 
men  a  voice  in  the  deliberations  of  his 
official  advisers,  but  his  untimely  death 
hindered  the  promulgation  of  what 
would  in  truth  have  been  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  a  very  mild  form  of  representa¬ 
tive  government.  After  his  death  a 
reaction  set  in:  many  of  his  measures 
were  formally  and  virtually  repealed, 
and  among  others  the  power  of  the 
zemstvos  was  seriously  curtailed.  The 
zemstvos  are  representative  rural  bod¬ 
ies  which  keep  the  highways  in  repair, 
provide  elementary  instruction,  deal 
with  the  mutual  insurance  of  property, 
and  with  public  health  measures,  levy 
taxes,  and  generally  constitute  the  sole 
organ  of  local  self-government.  This 
institution  might  in  time  have  devel¬ 
oped  into  a  popular  legislative  body, 
were  it  not  that  in  1890  its  character 
was  changed,  its  powers  diminished. 


and  its  members  became  dependent 
upon  the  Ministry.  In  a  word,  during 
the  reign  of  Alexander  III.  the  efforts 
of  the  central  government  were  direct¬ 
ed  to  the  revival  of  the  state  of  things 
which  had  prevailed  under  Nicholas  I. 

Thus  liberty  of  conscience  was  seri¬ 
ously  trammelled,  Christians  of  the 
type  of  the  Plymouth  Brethren  being 
treated  with  the  rigor  displayed  to¬ 
wards  immoral  sects;  university  educa¬ 
tion  was  lowered,  restricted,  hedged 
round  with  irksome  and,  for  many, 
prohibitive  conditions;  children  of  the 
lower  classes  were  disqualified  from 
becoming  pupils  of  grammar  schools  or 
students  of  universities  and  higher 
technical  institutions;  elementary  edu¬ 
cational  establishments  founded  by 
private  initiative  were  closed  by  the 
authorities  who  were  unable  or  unwill¬ 
ing  to  provide  substitutes.  And  now 
there  is  an  average  of  biut  one  elemen¬ 
tary  school  over  an  area  of  200  square 
miles,  and  less  than  2^  million  children 
in  all  those  schools  out  of  a  population 
of  136  millions!  In  the  administration 
of  Justice  a  similar  reactionary  system 
was  followed:  trial  by  Jury— which, 
though  in  some  respects  unsuited  to 
Russia,  often  afforded  a  real  guarantee 
against  administrative  injustice— was 
suspended  in  cases  where  alone  it  was 
really  beneficent— viz.,  whenever  the 
issue  lay  between  a  mere  civilian  and 
a  government  ofllcial.  Furthermore, 
the  sphere  of  discussion  left  open  to 
the  Press  was  also  narrowed  year  by 
year;  whole  sets  of  subjects  were  ta¬ 
booed,  newspapers  were  warned  or  sup¬ 
pressed,  editors  punished.  In  a  word, 
the  country  seemed  to  be  moving  stead¬ 
ily  against  the  current  of  progress. 

But  despite  all  these  back  eddieij 
Russia  was  being  slowly  carried  for¬ 
ward  by  the  main  current.  In  culture 
and  economics  especially  she  was 
making  perceptible  strides.  The  schools 
did  their  work  gradually,  no  doubt,  and 
Imperfectly,  but  on  the  whole  effective- 
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ly.  The  printing  press,  which  turned 
out  thousands  of  cheap  books,  original 
and  translated,  stirred  up  a  healthy 
curiosity  even  among  the  lower  orders. 
Religion,  too,  especially  the  teaching 
and  example  of  such  evangelical  sects 
us  the  Stundists  and  Pashkovites,  im¬ 
parted  a  strong  impulse,  not  only  to  re¬ 
ligious  thought,  but  also  to  social  ac¬ 
tion.  To  the  attraction  or  the  tempta¬ 
tion— as  many  called  it— of  quitting 
squalor,  drunkenness  and  misery  for  a 
life  of  sufficiency,  thrift  and  cheerful¬ 
ness,  numbers  of  simple-minded  peas¬ 
ants  unhesitatingly  yielded.  And  true 
religion,  which  is  no  respecter  of  per¬ 
sons,  set  itself  to  better  present  condi¬ 
tions  as  well  as  future  prospects.  Read¬ 
ing  was  encouraged,  discussion  was 
fostered,  self-help  successfully  prac¬ 
tised,  and  thus  each  community  be¬ 
came  the  centre  of  a  spiritual  fire 
which  warmed  and  illumined  ever- 
w’ideuing  circles.  Indeed,  the  infiuence 
spread  even  to  the  enemies  of  Evangel¬ 
icalism,  a  moral  transformation  began 
to  make  itself  felt  throughout  vast  dis¬ 
tricts.  and  was  followed  by  a  steady 
social  movement  as  well;  nor  could 
politics  be  wholly  eliminated  from  a 
set  of  opinions,  the  first  of  which  was 
that  religious  thought  and  its  expres¬ 
sion  are  free,  and  that  where  the  voice 
of  God  commands  mere  human  lawgiv¬ 
ers  must  be  silent. 

The  rapid  progress  of  economics,  due 
mainly  to  the  enterprise  of  M.  Witte, 
has  also  done  splendid  service  as  a 
stimulating  agent  of  social  energy.  The 
Finance  Minister  has  got  together  quite 
an  army  of  waifs  and  strays,  for  whom 
the  soil  had  no  profitable  occupation 
and  has  turned  them  on  to  industry, 
where  they  have  for  some  time  been 
receiving  a  general  training,  and  ac¬ 
quiring  habits  of  self-reliance  and  co¬ 
operation  as  well  as  earning  fairly  good 
wages. 

Doubtless  from  a  religious  point  of 
view  these  elements  are  at  the  oppo¬ 


site  pole  to  the  sectarians,  but  in  re¬ 
spect  to  social  and  political  aims  the 
two  are  agreed.  Moreover,  socialism 
having  drilled  and  disciplined  the 
working  classes,  they  now  can  make 
the  most  of  their  position  and  power. 
That  has  been  shown  in  a  very  note¬ 
worthy  way  by  the  history  of  labor 
struggles  in  Russia,  of  which  there  ar'> 
three  several  epochs  marked  by  the 
strike  in  the  works  of  Morozoff,  in 
1885,  the  great  strike  in  St.  Petersburg 
in  189G,  and  the  cessation  of  work  in 
the  city  of  Rostoff,  in  1902.  The  first 
of  those  was  of  a  purely  economic  char¬ 
acter  with  no  serious  admixture  of 
politics  or  socialism.  The  second  was 
the  result  of  socialistic  organization; 
during  its  progress  the  hungry  work¬ 
men  behaved  with  praiseworthy  self- 
control,  but  scarcely  once  appeared  on 
the  streets.  But  the  third  strike  which 
broke  out  in  Rostoff  last  year  was  one 
of  the  most  symptomatic  phenomena  in 
the  domestic  history  of  Russia  which 
has  occurred  for  many  decades.  The 
discipline  of  the  men  was  at  least 
equal  to  that  of  trained  soldiers.  Every¬ 
thing  was  done  in  public  without  se¬ 
crecy  or  fear,  bold  speeches  were  deliv¬ 
ered  at  open-air  meetings,  and  politics 
freely  discussed  in  a  tone  which  would 
have  been  inconceivable  a  dozen  years 
ago.  Another  and  terrible  symptom  of 
a  change  in  the  tactics  of  the  “subter¬ 
ranean  opposition,”  as  it  was  called,  is 
the  way  the  extreme  section  has  of 
taking  the  law  into  their  own  bands 
and  punishing  a  whole  class  for  rigor¬ 
ous  measures  adopted  by  the  authori¬ 
ties  in  the  interests  of  that  class.  Thus 
in  the  district  of  Konstantinograd,  in 
the  Government  of  Poltava,  where  a 
contribution  of  about  £80,000  was  lately 
levied  on  the  peasantry  against  their 
will  on  behalf  of  the  landowners,  sys¬ 
tematic  and  destructive  fires— the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  deliberate  and  criminal  plan- 
have  reduced  many  houses  and  grana¬ 
ries  to  ashes,  while  the  authorities  are 
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helpless  to  check  the  crime  or  bring  the 
criminais  to  Justice. 

Again  the  “troubles,”  “disorders,” 
and  other  symptoms  of  discontent, 
which  for  the  iast  quarter  of  a  century 
have  been  periodical,  chiefly  among 
University  Students  in  Russia  (in  1881, 
1884,  1887,  1890,  1896,  1899,  1901,  1902) 
have  not  only  become  more  frequent  of 
late  years,  but  have  assumed  a  wholly 
different  character.  At  the  outset  they 
were  but  protests  against  acts  of  the 
authorities  which  seemed  to  encroach 
upon  the  privileges  of  the  universities, 
and  neither  workmen  nor  peasants  felt 
the  slightest  sympathy  with  the  mal¬ 
contents  who  were  left  to  their  fate. 
During  the  last  four  years,  however, 
those  manifestations  have  become  one 
unbroken  movement,  not  against  spe¬ 
cific  acts  of  alleged  injustice,  but 
against  the  whole  system  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  students’  complaints 
have  been  materially  strengthened  by 
those  of  workmen  and  peasants. 

Thus  the  Reform  Movement  has  fi¬ 
nally  ceased  to  be  the  periodical  cry  of 
a  class,  and  has  become  the  earnest 
demand  of  a  people.  And  the  literature 
of  the  last  fifteen  years  or  more,  as 
represented  by  Count  Tolstoy,  Salty- 
koff,  Vladimir  Solovyeff,  Garshin,  Ko- 
rolyenko,  Leskoff  and  Maxim  Gorky, 
clearly  refiects  the  universal  eagerness 
to  shake  off  old  world  restraints  which 
the  attainments  of  modern  culture  and 
the  needs  of  latter  day  life  no  longer 
brook.  Nor  is  it  literature  alone  which 
has  been  won  over  to  the  popular 
cause.  The  very  nobles,  whose  inter¬ 
ests  were  supposed  to  run  counter  to 
those  of  the  peasants,  have  openly 
sided  with  the  latter  and  fearlessly 
given  utterance  to  convictions  which  a 
few  years  ago  would  have  sent  them 
to  gaol  or  Siberia.  In  a  word.  It  be¬ 
came  quite  clear  even  to  M.  Plehve, 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  that  M, 
Witte  was  right  In  Insisting  that  some¬ 
thing  should  be  done.  But  what? 


The  answer  to  this  question  came  in 
the  form  of  a  vast  special  committee, 
charged  by  the  Tsar  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  the  depression  of  agriculture 
in  Russia  and  of  the  dissatisfaction  of 
the  peasants,  and  to  make  suggestions 
for  legislation.  And  it  was  warmly 
welcomed  as  a  scheme  which  seemed 
w'ell  adapted  to  the  manifold  require¬ 
ments  of  the  case.  District  committees 
would  report  fully  upon  the  subject, 
drawing  upon  the  vast  fund  of  their 
own  intimate  knowledge  of  the  facts: 
provincial  committees  would  then  sift 
these  reports,  and  having  winnowed 
the  chaff  from  the  wheat  would  send 
the  latter  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  a 
Central  Board,  under  the  presidency  of 
M.  Witte,  would  consider  the  results 
arrived  at,  and  base  upon  these  certain 
recommendations  to  the  Tsar.  Now 
the  zemstvos  or  district  representatives 
naturally  expected  to  be  asked  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  raw  material,  as  it  were,  of 
facts  and  suggestions,  to  form  them¬ 
selves  into  district  committees.  Thq 
members  of  that  rudimentary  Russian 
Parliament  were  thoroughly  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  every  aspect  of  the  question, 
and  their  testimony  would  be  most 
material.  Unhappily  the  zemstvos  were 
known  to  favor  administrative  reform, 
decentralization,  and  something  like 
representative  government.  Hence 
their  services  were  not  accepted  by  the 
central  authorities  who  appointed  spe¬ 
cial  committees  with  very  limited  pow¬ 
ers  Instead.  One  of  the  immediate  re¬ 
sults  of  this  aloofness  from  the  masses 
was  to  estrange  popular  sympathies,  to 
blast  popular  hopes,  and  this  without 
gaining  anything  whatever  by  way  of 
compensation.  For  it  was  the  case  of  , 
Saul  among  the  prophets:  the  special 
committees  spoke  the  language  of  lib¬ 
eralism,  irritated  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  and  provoked  coercive  meas¬ 
ures.  The  nobles,  too,  making  common 
cause  with  the  peasants,  committed  the 
inexpiable  sin;  thus  the  Marshal  of  the 
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Nobility  of  Moscow  convoked  a  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  zemstvos  which  deliber¬ 
ated  in  secret,  and  requested  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  abolish  all  class  privileges 
and  to  confer  upon  the  zemstvos  free¬ 
dom  of  discussing  social  problems. 
Other  Marshals  of  Nobility  followed 
suit.  The  Minister  thereupon  punished 
these  recalcitrants  and  ordered  the  com¬ 
mittees  to  keep  to  the  question  and  to 
leave  politics  alone,  but  they  replied 
that  political  reform  was  the  very  es¬ 
sence  of  the  matter. 

Worse  still,  the  provincial  commit¬ 
tees,  although  nominated  by  Governors 
who  are  their  chairmen,  proved  as 
wayward  as  those  of  the  districts.  For 
they  not  only  went  beyond  the  limits 
of  discussion  marked  out  for  them  by 
the  Minister,  but  they  took  up  a  frankly 
liberal  attitude  and  recommended  re¬ 
forms  which  seemed  sweeping,  need¬ 
less  and  dangerous.  In  Tamboff,  for 
instance,  the  majority  of  the  members, 
including  all  the  Marshals  of  Nobility 
in  the  province,  resigned,  declaring  in 
writing  that  the  Governor’s  orders 
made  it  impossible  for  them  to  obey 
the  Emperor’s  behests.  Only  fourteen 
members  remained,  and  of  these  eleven 
were  officials  of  the  Government.*  The 
commotion  caused  by  this  and  similar 
manifestations  was  intense  and  uni¬ 
versal.  For  the  news  spread  like  wild 
fire  though  the  Press  was  mostly  silent. 
Russian  radical  periodicals  published 
in  Germany,  England  and  Switzerland 
were  smuggled  into  the  country  in 
thousands.  The  students  turned  from 
their  class  books  and  lectures  to  discuss 
the  politics  of  the  hour.  Commemora¬ 
tion  Day  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Univer¬ 
sity  had  to  be  suppressed  last  month. 
The  Russian  Socialists  issued  vehe¬ 
ment  manifestos,  the  Marshals  of  No¬ 
bility  wrote  sensational  letters,  and 

*  In  some  committees  there  were  hardly 
atay  members  who  were  not  Government 
officials;  thus  in  the  provincial  committee  of 
Taroslaff  every  member  except  one  was  an 
official. 


generally  the  leaven  of  liberalism  was 
fermenting  all  classes  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.  What  their  spokesmen  asked  for 
was,  first  of  all,  real  respect  for  the 
law,  in  the  west  European  sense  of  the 
term.  They  wanted  to  see  the  written 
law  set  above  the  arbitrary  incon¬ 
stancy  of  individual  will.  Legislation, 
too,  should,  they  held,  proceed  from  a 
region  of  calm  ideals,  untroubled  bj 
the  changing  aims  and  veileities  of  ad¬ 
ministrators  who  are  working  for  their 
own  interests.  Hence  so-called  “tempo¬ 
rary  rules,”  which  are  really  laws  is¬ 
sued  by  the  administration,  and  “inter¬ 
pretations”  made  by  the  ministerial 
circulars  should,  they  argue,  once  for 
all  be  laid  aside.  This  done,  the  Im¬ 
perial  Council  might  re-enter  into  the 
fulness  of  its  rights  which,  although 
inferior  to  those  of  a  European  legisla¬ 
tive  assembly,  contain  these  in  germ. 
The  reform  of  Justice,  having  gone 
thus  far,  might  be  crowned  by  render¬ 
ing  Judges  irremovable  in  reality  as 
they  have  been  in  theory  ever  since 
the  year  1864. 

The  hostile  attitude  of  the  authorities 
towards  strivings  which  are  patriotic 
and  well-meant  they  would  also  have 
changed.  The  “liberal”  elements,  they 
urge,  have  the  good  of  the  country  as 
much  at  heart  as  the  conservatives;  the 
aims  of  both  are  identical,  the  means 
alone  being  different.  And  yet  the 
Government  has,  they  affirm,  not  only 
not  taken  their  reasonable  suggestions 
into  consideration,  but  has  not  even 
consistently  opposed  them.  Its  policy 
has  been  shifting,  demoralizing,  self¬ 
destructive.  Thus  workmen  have  now 
been  severely  punished  for  taking  part 
in  strikes,  now  rewarded  for  organizing 
them  by  a  very  welcome  law,  shorten¬ 
ing  the  length  of  the  working  day.  In 
like  manner  students  have  been  at  one 
time  condemned  to  quit  the  university 
and  don  the  uniform  of  soldiers  for 
having  assembled  at  forbidden  meet¬ 
ings,  and  at  another  recompensed  for 
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the  same  act  with  a  promise  of  far- 
reaching  reforms,  whereas  the  interests 
of  all  elements  of  the  population  seem 
to  call  for  an  unswerving  and  reason¬ 
able  attitude  towards  these  and  similar 
movements. 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior,  keenly 
conscious  of  these  and  other  griev¬ 
ances,  and  aware  of  the  restive  temper 
of  the  speaking,  writing  and  working 
classes,  promised  in  a  speech  which  he 
delivered  a  short  time  ago  at  the  cen¬ 
tenary  festivities  of  the  Ministry,  that 
the  zemstvos  and  other  institutions  in 
touch  with  the  peasantry  would  shortly 
be  brought  into  line  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  times.  Towards  the  end 
of  February  he  freed  a  number  of 
cities  from  the  state  of  siege  which  had 
prevailed  there  for  the  past  twenty- 
four  years— ever  since  the  attempt 
made  on  the  life  of  Alexander  II.  in 
the  year  1879.  Shortly  before  that  he 
had  intimated  that  other  important 
measures  would  be  Introduced  of  a 
nature  to  satisfy  the  fair  aspirations 
of  the  average  thoughtful  Russian. 
But  his  assurances  fell  short  of  the  re¬ 
sult  anticipated;  whether  they  were  not 
deemed  radical  enough  or  were  not 
taken  seriously,  it  is  needless  now  to 
inquire.  The  fact  is  that  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  was  as  widespread  and  intense  as 
before. 

It  is  at  this  juncture  and  after  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  had  expressly 
recognized  the  gravity  of  the  present 
situation  that  the  Tsar,  moved  by  a 
sincere  desire  to  be  just  to  the  needs 
of  the  present  without  being  untrue  to 
the  best  traditions  of  the  past,  has  Is¬ 
sued  bis  historic  Manifesto.  This  docu¬ 
ment  is  neither  a  Magna  Charta  nor  a 
declaration  of  rights:  It  is  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  His  Majesty’s  intention  to  have 
the  old-world  forms  which  the  modern 
man  even  In  Russia  has  outgrown,  re¬ 
adjusted  to  latter-day  requirements. 
Among  the  pillars  of  the  old  order  of 
things,  which  must  be  kept  standing  in 


the  new,  are  the  Orthodox  clergy 
whose  material  and  intellectual  equip¬ 
ment,  especially  in  country  districts, 
leaves  room  for  vast  improvement. 
When  the  priests  are  better  educated 
and  more  highly  paid  there  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  closer  co-operation  between 
them  and  the  communal  authorities 
than  is  possible  to-day.  Religion  is, 
the  Emperor  rightly  holds,  the  most 
solid  groundwork  of  the  nation’s  well¬ 
being;  and  recognizing  the  fact  that 
religion  is  not  identical  with  any  par¬ 
ticular  church,  he  deems  it  expedient 
“to  strengthen  the  undeviating  observ¬ 
ance— by  the  authorities  who  have  to 
do  with  matters  of  creed— of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  tolerance  laid  down  by  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  Russian  Em¬ 
pire  which,  piously  recognizing  the  Or¬ 
thodox  Church  as  chief  and  predomi¬ 
nant,  bestow  upon  all  our  subjects  of 
other  religions  and  upon  all  foreign 
communions  freedom  of  belief  and  of 
worship  according  to  their  respective 
rights.’’  Few  passages  of  the  Mani¬ 
festo  will  evoke  more  heated  discussion 
than  this,  but  nothing  could  be  gained 
by  commenting  at  this  early  stage  upon 
words  of  wisdom  which  possess  no  fur¬ 
ther  meaning  than  that  which  future 
legislation  on  the  subject  will  put  into 
them.  One  of  the  laws  at  present  in 
force  in  the  Empire  to  which  excep¬ 
tion  is  widely  taken  deals  with  the 
religion  of  children,  one  of  whose  par¬ 
ents  is  a  member  of  the  Orthodox 
Church,  and  prescribes  that  every  such 
child  shall  be  brought  up  as  a  member 
of  that  communion  even  though  both  Its 
parents  desire  to  enroll  it  in  another. 
Article  190  of  the  Russian  Penal  Code 
says:  “Parents  ^  who,  being  legally 
obliged  to  train  ,  their  children  in  the  ' 
Orthodox  faith,  shall  baptize  them  or 
cause  other  sacraments  to  be  adminis¬ 
tered  to  them,  and  bring  them  up  in 
the  rites  of  another  Christian  faith,  are 
to  be  sentenced,  therefor,  to  confine¬ 
ment  in  a  prison  for  a  period  of  from 
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eight  to  sixteen  months.  Their  chil¬ 
dren  are  to  be  confided,  for  their  edu¬ 
cation,  to  relatives  of  the  Orthodox 
Church,  and  should  there  be  none  such, 
to  guardians  appointed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  belonging  to  the  Orthodox 
Church.”  This  law  is  further  rein¬ 
forced  by  Article  194  of  the  Penal 
Code,  which  declares  that:  “Members 
of  the  clergy  of  foreign  Christian  con¬ 
fessions,  found  guilty  of  having  taught 
the  Catechism  to  children  under  age 
belonging  to  the  Orthodox  Church,  or 
of  having  made  suggestions  to  them 
which  are  opposed  to  Orthodoxy,  even 
though  no  intention  should  be  proved 
on  their  part  to  pervert  the  said  chil¬ 
dren,  are  to  be  sentenced  therefor:  for 
the  first  otfence,  to  removal  from  the 
place  in  which  it  was  committed,  for 
a  period  of  from  one  to  three  years; 
for  the  second,  to  a  loss  of  the  sacer¬ 
dotal  dignity  and  confinement  in  a 
prison  for  a  period  of  from  eight 
months  to  one  year  and  four  months, 
and  on  the  expiry  of  this  sentence  to 
be  placed  under  police  supervision.” 

By  the  observance  of  this  law  in  the 
one  city  of  St.  Petersburg  the  various 
Christian  communities  lost,  in  the 
space  of  a  decade,  9,120  children,  who 
were  baptized  in  the  State  Church,  and 
the  population  of  St.  Petersburg  forms 
hardly  a  hundredth  part  of  that  of  all 
Russia,  and  the  same  process  is  con¬ 
tinuously  going  on  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  country.  The 
dimensions  assumed  by  this  automatic 
assimilation  are  very  considerable  in 
the  provinces,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  in  several  cities  and  towns 
the  presence  of  a  non-Orthodox  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  population  is  entirely  due 
to  immigration.  Whether  the  Mani¬ 
festo  will  react  upon  that  Article  of 
the  Penal  Code,  it  is  of  course  impos- 
slffle  to  foretell  with  certainty,  but  it 
would  be  rash  to  assume  that  the 
Statute  will  be  repealed.  On  the  con- 
trarj-,  the  position  assigned  to  the  Or¬ 


thodox  Church  as  “chief  and  predwni- 
nant”  would  appear  meaningless  with¬ 
out  some  such  privileges  which  the  oth¬ 
ers  do  not  possess. 

The  changes  in  the  organization  of 
the  village  community,  which  are  fore¬ 
shadowed  in  the  Manifesto  are  less 
likely  to  interest  foreigners  than  those 
which  fall  within  the  sphere  of  reli¬ 
gion  or  politics.  But  to  the  Russian 
peasant  it  is  a  matter  of  supreme  mo¬ 
ment  that  be  will  no  longer  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  remain  linked  with  villagers 
who  are  less  industrious,  less  thrifty, 
less  sober  than  himself,  and  doomed  to 
perish  miserably  like  the  living  men 
whom  Mezentius  of  old  had  strapped 
to  lifeless  bodies.  It  is  likewise  good 
tidings  for  the  peasant  to  learn  that  if 
the  village  community  receives  a  fur¬ 
ther  lease  of  existence,  as  a  survival 
of  the  fittest  of  the  institutions  of  the 
past,  the  individual  villager  will  in  cer¬ 
tain  cases  be  allowed  to  waive  his 
rights  to  the  common  property  and  to 
shake  off  the  burden  of  joint  responsi¬ 
bility.  But  one  other  passage  of  the 
imperial  proclamation  deserves  special 
notice.  It  is  that  which  contains  a 
promise  that  the  agrarian  laws  will  be 
revised,  and  that  the  schemes  of  im¬ 
provement  formulated  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  in  provincial  government  coun¬ 
cils  “with  the  closest  collaboration  of 
the  worthiest  public  men  invested  with 
the  confidence  of  the  public.” 

If  the  Manifesto  mark,  as  many  Rus¬ 
sians  hope  and  profess  to  believe,  a 
new  departure  in  domestic  policy,  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  of  representa¬ 
tive  Government,  this  promise  then  is 
assuredly  the  germ  from  which  it  will 
ultimately  spring.  Nor  is  there  any 
good  ground  for  doubting  that  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  zemstvos  will  be  somewhat 
extended,  that  a  certain  degree  of  influ¬ 
ence  upon  agricultural  legislation  will 
be  vouchsafed  to  them,  and  that  the 
number  of  their  members  will  be  con¬ 
siderably  increased.  But  it  seems 
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equally  certain  that  a  long  time  must 
elapse  before  all  these  reforms  can  be 
embodied  in  legislation.  Moreover, 
whatever  the  nature  of  the  concrete 
results,  which  the  Manifesto  will  final¬ 
ly  bring  forth,  it  may  be  unhesitatingly 
assumed  that  Constitutional  govern¬ 
ment,  even  in  the  mild  form  in  which 
it  is  now  pining  away  in  Central  Eu¬ 
rope,  Is  not  among  the  innovations  con¬ 
templated  by  the  Tsar.  Indeed  the  gist 
of  the  document  is  an  argument  against 
all  such  changes  as  “foreign  to  Rus¬ 
sian  life.”  This  argument  is  based  on 
the  past  and  present  of  Russia,  and 
strengthened  by  a  well-meant  under¬ 
taking  to  better  its  future.  Whether 
it  will  convince  those  to  whom  it  is 
addressed,  and  whether  the  Emperor’s 
sincere  desire  will  assume  the  form  of 
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fruitful  reforms,  depends  largely  on  the 
goodwill  of  his  employes.  For  the 
Manifesto  may  be  likened  to  a  handful 
of  strange  seeds  which  must  be  al¬ 
lowed  time  to  sprout  and  grow  before 
one  can  attempt  to  classify  the  plant. 
The  class  it  belongs  to  will  of  course 
be  determined  by  the  seeds  themselves, 
but  whether  they  will  sprout  and  grow 
at  all  or  disappear  in  uncongenial  soil 
is  a  question  which  the  gardeners  may 
have  it  in  their  power  to  solve  in  either 
sense.  In  any  and  every  case  the  Tsar 
has  clearly  shown  that  he  has  the  will 
to  further  the  best  interests  of  his  sub¬ 
jects;  and  a  series  of  wide-reaching 
laws  on  the  lines  which  he  has  laid 
down  in  his  Manifesto  will  form  the 
most  convincing  proof  that  he  also 
possesses  the  power. 

E.  J.  Dillon. 


JOSEPH  HENRY  SHORTHOUSE. 


A  world  not  very  careful,  perhaps, 
for  the  delicacies  of  fine  literature,  will 
scarcely  miss  one  so  scrupulous  in  his 
devotion  to  all  that  was  best  in  letters 
as  was  Mr.  Shorthouse.  The  author, 
one  might  say,  of  one  book,  “John  In- 
glesant,”  he  addressed  the  larger  pub¬ 
lic,  as  it  were,  by  chance.  Quiet  and 
retiring  above  all  other  men,  he  had 
his  popularity,  such  as  it  was,  thrust 
upon  him. 

It  is  extraordinary  that  some  of  the 
most  precious  things  in  our  literature 
have  been  the  work  of  amateurs.  In¬ 
deed  it  is  almost  impossible  to  think 
of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  or  Walter 
Pater  or  Joseph  Henry  Shorthouse 
coming  down  into  the  arena  and 
fighting  with  beasts  at  Ephesus  or 
another  city  to  earn  their  bread  by 
professional  literature.  Their  exquisite 
work,  limited  in  many  ways  though 
we  may  be  compelled  to  admit  it  to  be. 


would  have  lost  all  its  restful  and  ex¬ 
quisite  charm  if  they  had  been  obliged 
to  express  their  thoughts  “off-hand,” 
as  it  were,— if  they  had  been  compelled 
to  practise  writing  as  a  business. 
“Pater  not  exquisite!”  exclaims  a 
writer  of  our  day,  whose  charm  is  it¬ 
self  something  of  a  leisured  old-world 
grace — “Pater  not  exquisite!  a  poor  sort 
of  Pater  that  w’ould  be!”  It  was  the 
same  with  Shorthouse.  He  gave  more 
than  seven  years  to  the  w-rlting  of 
“John  Inglesant,”  even  as  Mr.  Pater 
gave  six  years  to  the  writing  of 
“Marius  the  Epicurean.”  There  Is,  too, 
something  of  a  spiritual  likeness  at  any 
rate  between  the  two  books.  At  least, 
there  is  nothing  at  all  like  “John 
Inglesant”  in  all  English  literature, 
except  perhaps  “Marius  the  Epicu¬ 
rean.”  Search  how  we  may,  there  is 
nothing  like  it:  greater-books  there  are 
in  plenty,  and  books  written  in  a  more 
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perfect  style,  better  constructed,  and 
greater  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
but  nothing  with  just  the  same  charm, 
nothing  that  gives  us  just  the  same 
pleasure,  free  as  we  are  of  that  old 
world  immersed  in  its  conflicts  and 
arguments,  a  little  passionate  perhaps 
over  its  religious  diflaculties,  and  yet. 
all  the  time  in  touch  with  to-day  by 
reason  of  some  exquisite  spiritual  per¬ 
ception  possessed  by  the  author,  with 
which  he  captures  us,  suggesting  some¬ 
thing  of  those  perfect  words  of  St. 
Augustine,  “Fecisti  nos  ad  Te,  et  Irre- 
quietum  est  cor  nostrum  donee  re- 
quiescat  in  Te.” 

“John  Inglesant”  was  published  In 
1881,  the  MS.  having  bieen  flnished  in 
1877.  A  romance  without  any  of  the 
noise  now  associated  with  “historical” 
novels,  it  was  concerned  chiefly  after 
all  with  the  spiritual  thoughts  and 
ideas  of  the  hero.  In  it  is  to  be  found 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful  sermon  in 
all  fiction.  It  was  preached  in  the 
Jesuits’  church  in  the  Rue  St.  Martin 
in  Paris:— 

The  dim  light  found  Its  way  into  the 
vast  church  from  the  stained  windows; 
a  lamp  burning  before  some  shrine 
shone  partially  on  the  preacher,  as  he 
stood  In  the  stone  pulpit.  .  .  .  He  was 
a  young  man,  thin  and  sad-Iooking, 
and  spoke  slowly  and  with  long  pauses 
and  Intervals,  but  with  an  intense 
eagerness  and  pathos  that  went  to  ev¬ 
ery  heart.  The  first  words  Inglesant 
heard,  as  he  reached  the  nearest  un¬ 
occupied  place,  were  these— 

“Ah!  if  you  adored  a  God  crowned 
with  roses  and  with  pearls  it  were 
nothing  strange;  but  to  prostrate  your¬ 
selves  daily  before  a  crucifix  charged 
with  nails  and  thorns— you  living  in 
such  excess  and  superfluity  In  the  flesh 
dissolved  In  softness,— how  can  that  be 
but  cruel?  Ah,  think  of  that  crucifix 
as  you  lie  warm  in  silken  curtains, 
perfumed  with  eau  de  naffe,  as  you  sit 
at  dainty  feasts,  as  you  ride  forth  in 
the  sunshine  and  gallantry.  He  is  cold 
and  naked;  He  is  alone;  behind  Him 
the  sky  Is  dreary  and  streaked  with 


darkening  clouds,  for  the  night  com- 
eth— the  night  of  God.  His  locks  are  ' 
wet  with  driving  rain;  His  hair  is 
frozen  with  the  sleet;  His  beauty  is 
departed  from  Him— all  men  and  God 
also,  and  the  holy  angels  hide  their 
faces.  He  is  crowned  with  thorns  but  ! 
you  with  garlands.  He  wears  nothing  || 
in  His  hands  but  piercing  nails;  you  n 
have  rubies  and  diamonds  in  yours.  ,,  il 
Ah!  will  you  tell  me  you  can  still  be  I 
faithful  though  in  brave  array?  I  give  ^  i 
that  answer  which  Tertullian  gave,  “I  *■'  1 
fear  His  neck  snared  with  wreaths 
and  ropes  of  pearls  and  emeralds.  I 
fear  the  sound  of  persecution  can  find 
no  entrance  there.” 

Some  voice  of  loving  despair,  some 
ineffable  sorrow,  seems  to  have  come 
home  at  least  to  the  heart  of  the 
preacher,  at  the  sight  of  the  world  and 
all  the  glory  of  it.  And  it  is  In  such 
passages  as  that,  and  in  the  simple  i 
and  exquisite  narrative  power  that  the 
book  displays,  that  we  find  the  secret 
of  the  charm  that  “John  Inglesant”  has 
for  us.  Quietness— beyond  any  other 
writer  of  our  time,  with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Pater— it  was  that  which  de¬ 
lighted  Mr.  Shorthouse;  it  is  wjth  that 
same  quietness  that  he  would  delight 
us.  There  is  no  noisy  tragedy,  nor 
noisier  and  more  banal  “happy  ending 
at  the  altar”  at  the  end  of  “John 
Inglesant.”  It  ends  In  a  kind  of  resig¬ 
nation,  an  apprehension,  at  any  rate, 
that  life  is  to  be  lived.  And  it  was  in 
that  refusal  of  melodramatic  tragedy 
or  impossible  felicity  that  the  strength 
of  the  book  lay.  Not  overmuch  sad 
nor  very  merry,  but  fulfilled  with  a 
kind  of  subtle  yet  very  simple  beauty. 

It  is  the  unique  achievement  of  the 
book.  A  sense  of  sun  and  moon  and 
stars,  such  as  we  feel  In  childhood;  a 
love  of  and  joy  In  a  lovely  world;  a 
profound  knowledge  of  the  tragedy  of 
death,  which,  among  other  truths,  tells 
us  that  our  friends  surely  will  soon 
behave  themselves  as  though  we  had 
never  been— such  are  the  things  we  ' 
find,  perhaps  a  little  to  our  surprise.  In  J 
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a  romance  that  has  little  in  common 
with  the  modern  novel.  And  In  the 
mere  matter  (as  It  is  generally  consid¬ 
ered)  of  form  itself  we  find  at  least  the 
beginnings  of  a  new  understanding  of 
it  No  romantic  tale  of  flood  or  fleld, 
no  story  of  old  splendors,  no  love-tale 
‘stuffed  with  piteous  words”  of  Sir 
iValter  or  another,  has  so  perfectly 
Found  the  triumphant  method  of  be- 
{inning  a  novel  as,  it  seems  to  me,  has 
ilr.  Shorthouse. 

“During  my  second  year  at  Oxford,” 
he  writes,  “I  became  acquainted  with 
a  Roman  Catholic  gentleman,  the  eldest 
son  of  a  family  long  resident  on  the 
borders  of  Shropshire  towards  Wales. 
My  friend,  whose  name  was  Fisher, 

.  .  .”  Was  anything  ever  more  cer¬ 
tain  of  holding  our  attention  from  the 
beginning  than  that  perfect  opening? 
In  some  Inexplicable  way  that  and 
what  immediately  follows  suggest  the 
whole  book.  Having  read  so  far,  we 
are  compelled  to  continue,  being  certain 
of  our  reward.  For  It  Is  in  “John  Ingle- 
sant”  rather  than  in  any  other  romance, 
that  those  passionate  years  of  the 
seventeenth  century  live  again— that 
merry  England  “before  the  war,”  with 
her  silent  woods  and  tiny  villages,  her 
strange  old-world  customs  and  thoughts 
and  stories,  that  have  vanished  for 
ever  since  that  day  when  majesty 
knelt  upon  the  scaffold  and  the  head 
of  the  White  King  fell  at  the  shooting 
of  the  people  and  the  soldiers.  Like 
a  ghost  almost,  the  “fair  and  fatal” 
king  moves  mysteriously  on  the  verge 
of  the  page  as  we  read  that  First  Part 
of  the  “History  of  John  Inglesant.” 
But  it  is  with  such  “historical”  yet 
wholly  romantic  figures  as  Nicholas 
Ferrar  and  his  “Protestant”  nuns. 
Mistress  Collet  and  the  rest,  with 
the  sinister  yet  admirable  figure  of  the 
Jesuit  who  taught  Johnny  Inglesant 
all  he  knew,  with  the  sceptic  Hobbes 
and  with  the  beautiful  Queen  Henri¬ 
etta  Maria,  that  we  are  really  occupied, 
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however  slightly  they  may  affect  the 
story. 

For  multitudes  of  every  generation 
the  Catholic  Church  has  had  a  pro¬ 
found  aesthetic  charm.  But  for  many 
people  doubtless  in  England  something 
of  the  same  charm,  a  perfecti<Mi  not 
less  rare  and  delightful,  was  revealed 
in  the  English  Church  too,  it  may  well 
be  for  the  first  time,  in  “John  Ingle¬ 
sant.”  Perhaps  that  may  go  some  way 
to  explain  why  this  book  has  been  so 
beloved.  Not  so  much  for  its  own 
sake,  for  its  charm,  its  delightful  pic¬ 
tures  of  England  and  Italy,  its  dainty 
philosophies,  its  romance,— but  for  the 
sake  of  its  exposition  of  the  ideal  per¬ 
fection  of  the  Church  of  England,  it 
has  been  loved.  It  is  as  though  John 
Inglesant  had  taken  upon  him,  as  it 
were,  the  solution  of  the  difliculty  that 
has  involved  in  its  mazes  the  flower  of 
our  race,  that  hard  choice  between  two 
systems  antagonistic,  yet  with  much 
in  common,  both  aiming  at  the  same  or 
nearly  the  same  perfection— and  had 
chosen,  well,  the  simpler  way.  There 
is  something  of  this,  certainly,  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  author  himself  in  that 
letter  from  Mr.  Valentine  Lee  that 
closes  the  book. 

It  has  been  said  without  much  truth, 
as  I  think,  that  the  Second  Part  of 
“John  Inglesant”  was  not  the  equal  of 
the  first  Dealing  almost  entirely  with 
Italy,  it  has,  necessarily  almost,  since 
the  writer  had  never  been  there,  a 
beauty  less  definite  than  the  first  part, 
which  dealt  with  English  scenes, 
around  Little  Gidding,  Oxford,  Chester, 
Shropshire,  and  London,  well  known 
and  loved.  And  yet  that  evocation  of 
Italy  in  the  Second  Part  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  accom- ' 
plishments  in  modem  English  litera¬ 
ture.  The  Influence  of  Italy  has  al¬ 
ways  been  profound  in  our  literature 
even  from  the  beginning,  and  In  “John 
Inglesant”  it  Is  as  though  the  dreams 
of  generations  of  ancestors,  longing  for 
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the  mystery  of  sunlight,  the  wearying  come  to  be  read,  as  it  were,  with  the 
heat  of  summer,  the  burning  languor  historic  sense,  shall  not  these  lesser 
of  the  South,  the  perfection  of  the  soft  works  also  fade  even  more  surely?  it 
sky,  had  suddenly  blossomed  in  pleas-  may  be  so;  and  yet  the  beauty  for 
ant  divine  fashion  in  this  book  written  which  Shorthouse  or  Pater  sought  so 
in  Birmingham  in  such  leisure  as  busl-  laboriously  is  betrayed  for  ever  to 
ness  allows,  more  than  twenty  years  captivity  in  their  work.  Was  it  beauty 
ago.  Concerned  as  the  First  Part  is  too  that  the  great  writers,  Dickens  and 
almost  entirely  with  a  series  of  spirit-  Thackeray,  sought  for?  Who  can  tell? 
ual  crises,  one  is  relieved  to  come  upon  at  least  we  know  that  the  work  of 
the  more  sensuous  delight  of  the  Sec-  Pater,  and  of  Shorthouse  too  in  a  lesser 
ond  Part  among  a  people  more  learned  way,  was  concerned  first  of  all  with 
in  life,  more  passionate  for  delight,  beauty.  If  Mr.  Shorthouse  has  scarcely 
more  pagan,  more  human  perhaps  than  attained  the  perfection  of  form  which 
the  English.  Walter  Pater  achieved,  he  has,  we  may 

In  “Marius  the  Epicurean”  Walter  believe,  given  us  a  figure  that  can  nev- 
Pater  gave  us  a  book  profound  and  er  grow  old.  John  Inglesant  is  the 
simple,  bounded  by  the  great  refusals  Hamlet  of  our  modern  world  and  coun- 
of  an  artist,  perfect  in  form,  perfect  in  try:  in  him  is  personified  something 
prose,  stooping  to  nothing,  having  the  perhaps  of  the  tragedy  of  our  race, 
dignity  of  a  great  poem  and  the  Concerned  with  things  no  less  noble 
thoughtfulness  that  is  characteristic  of  and,  as  we  may  bdieve,  no  less  eternal 
the  writers  of  the  Augustan  age.  And  than  those  which  troubled  the  Prince 
“John  Inglesant,”  too,  is  concerned  with  of  Denmark,  he  has  for  many  the  same 
the  inner  life  of  a  young  man:  it  curious  fascination;  and,  within  far 
touches  the  absolute,  the  universal,  in  narrower  limitations,  he  too  is  typical 
a  way  that  is  very  rare  in  English  of  the  tragedy  of  thought, 
romance.  How  far  removed  are  we  And  it  is,  as  I  think,  for  the  most 
from  the  splendid  vitality,  the  facile  part  in  that  Second  Part,  in  Italy,  in 
vulgarities,  of  Dickens  and'  Thackeray,  the  company  of  Cardinals  and  Princes, 
and  the  blatant  life  of  their  day.  Convicts  and  Bravos,  Monks  and 
which,  for  what  I  know,  may  be  true  Pi’iests,  and  Musicians  and  Beggars, 
enough,  only  it  should  have  come  to  us  that  we  find  that  apprehension,  as  it 
softened  and  made  immortal  by  the  were,  of  the  underlying  things  of  life 
temperament  of  the  writer.  Consider  that  makes  “John  Inglesant”  a  very 
the  youth  of  Marius  and  the  youth  of  precious  booik.  It  is  snfladently  easy 
Inglesant,  and  the  eternal  of  truthful-  to  point  out  that  Mr.  Shorthouse  was 
ness  of  both:  they  are  not  less  true  to  under  grave  obligations  to  John  Evelyn 
life  in  our  day  than  to  life  in  the  ages  and  to  James  Dennlstoun;  that  the  in- 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  or  Charles  I.  of  cldent,  for  Instance,  of  the  Cardinal 
England.  Consider  them,  and  then  Rlnucclni,  whom  Inglesant  met  on  his 
think  of  the  youth  of  Pendennls,  who  way  to  Florence,  travelling  with  his 
instead  of  Flavian  had  Mr.  Foker  for  “four-post”  bed,  is  due  to  John  Evelyn, 
friend,  who  loved  not  Mary  dollet  but  and  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  story 
i  Miss  Costigan,— consider  all  the  vulgar  of  the  Duke  of  Umbria’s  Court  is  from 

sentiment  of  those  monstrous  people,  the  “Memoirs  of  the  Dukes  of  Urblno," 
the  unthinkable  lie  they  have  become,  a  book  that  should  be  reprinted,  since 
Will  it  be  so  too  with  “Marius”  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  contrl- 
with  “John  Inglesant”?  If  the  great  butlons  in  English  to  the  History  of  the 
works  of  Dickens  and  Thackeray  have  Renaissance.  But  when  one  has  told 
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tills,  oue  lias  acconiplished  notking.  It 
U,  however,  matter  of  serious  concern 
that  John  luglesant  never  completes 
the  mission  he  was  charged  with  by  the 
Queen  of  England,  and  that  he  becomes 
a  more  or  less  Irresponsible  pilgrim  In 
Italy.  But  for  many  minds  the  book 
will  always  remain  unique,  a  thing  of 
beauty  moving  along  the  heights  of 
Komauce,  something  In  the  nature  of  a 
mystery,  seeing  that  It  had  no  obvious 
forebears. 

We  accept  “John  Inglesant”  as  the 
author’s  best  work,  and  In  that  we  are 
right,  but  It  was  not  his  only  work. 
Had  “Sir  Perclval”  or  “Blanche  Lady 
Falalse’’  come  to  us  as  the  work  of 
another  writer,  as  perhaps  his  only 
books,  w'e  should  have  accepted  them 
with  more  graciousness,  more  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  their  fragile  beauty.  As  the 
younger  brother  and  sister  of  “John 
Inglesant,”  they  are  perhaps  a  little 
unw’orthy  of  so  high  a  privilege,  yet 
they  are  without  doubt  books  of  a 
great  fascination,  a  kind  of  nobility  so 
rare  as  to  be  very  valuable.  “The 
Countess  Eve,”  “Little  Schoolmaster 
Mark,”  “The  Teacher  of  the  Violin,” 
were  indeed  unworthy  of  him.  But  In 
a  short  story  of  Wordsworth  as  a  mys¬ 
tical  platonist,  there  Is  more  than  a 
little  of  the  old  scholarship  and  charm. 
For  though  “defrauded,”  as  was 
Charles  Lamb,  “of  the  sweet  food  of 
academic  Institutions,”  Shorthouse  was 
essentially  a  scholar,  caring  more  for 
the  fineness  of  literature  than  for  al- 
niost  anything  else  In  the  world. 
Books,  as  he  has  said,  were  his  recrea¬ 
tion,  and  if  the  essence  of  scholarship 
tuay  be  tested,  surely  It  lies  In  the 
power  It  gives  of  evoking,  of  realising, 
those  old  times  long  ago,  with  all  their 
attributes  and  limitations.  He,  too,  as 
well  as  Lamb,  understood  the  genius 
of  places,  and  In  his  picture  of  Little 
Glddlng,  for  Instance,  we  see  with 
what  care  he  had  been  over  the  ground, 
deciphering  the  gravestones,  his  mind 


already  full  of  knowledge  of  that 
strangely  romantic  place  which  his 
very  eyes  at  last  had  seen.  As  one 
comes  on  that  tiny  chapel  nowadays 
out  of  the  hurly-burly  of  our  world,  I 
think,  among  all  the  romantic  figures 
that  have  passed  by  there,— Nicholas 
Ferrar,  and  Mary  Collet,  and  King 
Charles  I.,  and  Prince  Rupert,  and 
Herbert  and  Crashaw,  that  exquisite 
mystic  who  died  far  away  In  Italy, 
Canon  of  Loretto,— the  sw'eetest  and 
the  most  noble,  and  the  one  we  think 
of  most,  and  realize  most  easily.  Is 
John  Inglesant,  or  shall  we  say  Joseph 
Henry  Shorthouse? 

And  so  the  author  of  “John  Ingle- 
saiit”  is  at  his  best  when  he  comes 
to  write  of  Herbert.  The  one  ascetic 
of  that  mystical  age,  Herbert  seems  to 
have  attracted  Mr.  Shorthouse  more 
than  any  other  figure  of  the  time.  He 
wrote  a  very  beautiful  preface  for  a 
reprint  of  the  first  edition  of  his  poems. 
And  though  Herbert  only  comes  In¬ 
directly  Into  “John  Inglesant,”  It  Is  a 
temperament  and  character  such  as 
Herbert’s  that  had  Mr.  Shorthouse’s 
most  profound  admiration. 

“That  George  Herbert’s  tastes  may 
have  led  him  towards  a  courtier’s  and 
a  statesman’s  life  need  not  be  denied.” 
he  writes.  “Churchmen  were  often 
statesmen  In  those  days,  and  It  very 
naturally  seemed  to  a  religious  man 
that  he  could  do  God’s- service  as  well 
in  one  walk  as  In  another;  but  the  con¬ 
cluding  years  of  George  Herbert’s  life, 
the  ‘Country  Parson,’  and  the  activity 
and  sweetness  that  marked  his  pas¬ 
toral  life  at  Bemerton,  amidst  ever-in¬ 
creasing  weakness  and  approaching 
death,  were  not  the  results  of  disap¬ 
pointed  political  hopes.  .  .  .  George 
Herbert,  a  younger  son.  always  of  a 
delicate  constitution  and  of  a  refined 
nature,  ixwsessed  also  all  the  Instincts 
and  aspirations  of  the  proud  race 
from  which  he  sprang.  .  .  .  From  a 
child  piety  was  Instinctive  with  him, 
but  all  through  his  life  the  Instincts  of 
a  gentleman  and  a  courtier  were  ever 
with  him.  It  was  no  clannish  Igno- 
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ranee  of  the  world’s  ways  that  led  him 
to  renounce  them.” 

Those  last  two  sentences  might  have 
been  written  of  John  Inglesant  with 
equal  truth.  And,  indeed,  in  all  Mr. 
Shorthouse’s  work  the  man  of  piety 
must  have  something  of  a  peculiar  re¬ 
finement,  a  special  grace,  something 
that  one  connects  with  courts  and 
courtiers.  In  “Blanche  Lady  Falaise” 
the  parson  whom  Blanche  loved  was 
a  most  acceptable  preacher,  but  Falaise 
condemned  him  as  “bad  form,”  and,  as 
we  might  have  felt  sure,  he  came  to 
a  disgraceful  end.  Well,  it  is  perhaps 
the  peculiar  charm  of  the  seventeenth 
century  to  have  produced  a  number  of 
such  men  as  Herbert— I  mean  in  their 
character  of  courtier  and  saint.  In 
those  days  one  could  find  the  man  of 
profound  piety  possessed  of  an  exqui¬ 
site  refinement,  a  man  of  the  world,  a 
courtier,  and  a  gallant.  Puritanism 
perhaps  failed  to  understand  this  type 
of  character;  and  in  its  effort  to  kill 
it  utterly  and  banish  it  from  our  world 
it  pronounced  its  own  death-sentence, 
opposed  as  it  was  to  the  whole  of 
European  culture  and  the  Renaissance. 
It  was  the  realization  of  this,  or  some¬ 
thing  like  this,  that  turned  Mr.  Short- 
house’s  mind  toward  the  English 
Church,  which  he  was  later  to  serve 
so  profoundly.  It  came  as  a  surprise 
to  many  of  his  readers  to  find  that,  at 
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least  in  his  later  years,  Mr.  Shorthouse 
was  so  uncompromising  a  Protestant 
as  he  proved  himself  to  be  in  a  perhaps 
unfortunate  preface  to  Mr.  Galton’s 
book,  “The  Message  and  Position  of 
the  Church  of  England.”  It  was  a  little 
saddening  to  find  the  author  of  “John 
Inglesant”  using  language  of  a  strange 
virulence  and  violence  toward  that 
Church  he  had  striven  to  interpret  with 
a  certain  generosity  in  his  great  book. 
But  in  turning  again  the  pages  of  his 
masterpiece  all  such  misapprehension 
is  forgotten  in  an  enthusiasm  for  the 
genius  of  a  book  so  quiet  and  so  Iqvely. 

And  now  that  he  is  dead,  it  is  well 
we  should  think  a  little  of  our  poverty. 
He  has  left  no  successor.  Unique  as 
be  was,  that  was  impossible;  but  never¬ 
theless  we  shall  never  forget  him.  On 
his  coflin  one  laid  a  wreath,  as  it  is 
said,  whereon  he  had  written,  "A  trib¬ 
ute  of  admiration  and  reverence  from 
one  who  owes  all  that  is  best  in  him  to 
‘John  Inglesant.’  ”  It  is  for  such  trib¬ 
utes  of  simplicity  that  it  may  well  be 
the  dead  yearn,  and  having  them  are 
a  little  satisfied.  And  though  such 
things  have  nothing  to  do  with  artistic 
merit  or  demerit,  to  have  cheered  but 
one  single  poor  man  in  the  world  is  to 
have  apprehended  Just  for  a  moment 
during  a  single  heart’s  beat  the  Love 
of  God,  and  so  to  have  had  an  antici¬ 
pation  of  immortality. 

Edward  Button. 
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The  Belgian  Ministry  of  Industry 
and  Labor  has,  for  some  time  past,  been 
issuing  a  series  of  Reports  upon  borne 
work  in  that  country.  The  fourth  of 
these,  prepared  by  Dr.  Pierre  Verhae- 
gen,  deals  with  lace-making,  and  is 
particularly  interesting.  It  is  copiously 
and  beautifully  Illustrated,  contains 
much  curious  detail,  and  gives  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  industrial  conditions  not  only 
interesting  in  themselves  but  full  of 
instruction  and  of  warning. 

As  to  the  antiquity  of  lace— a  subject 
upon  which  the  paucity  of  positive 
evidence  leaves  room  for  the  widest 
diversity  of  opinion— Dr.  Verhaegen 
prudently  confines  himself  to  observing 
that  no  documents  dating  from  before 
the  fifteenth  century  are  known  which 
conclusively  prove  the  existence  of 
lace.  In  England  the  word  appears  for 
the  first  time  in  the  Coronation  expen¬ 
ses  of  Richard  HI.  in  1483.  Within  a 
century  from  that  date,  lace  had  be¬ 
come  a  customary  part  of  the  dress  of 
royal  and  noble  persons.  Henry  III. 
of  France,  if  tradition  may  be  believed, 
was  90  anxious  about  the  perfection  of 
bis  lace  ruffs  that  he  himself,  upon 
occasion,  “got  them  up”  with  crimping 
irons. 

By  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century 
lace-making  was  practised,  probably  to 
a  consIderabJe  extent,  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  and  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
ordered  it  to  be  taught  in  schools  and 
convents.  His  son,  Philip  II.,  however, 
took  a  different  view,  and,  on  account 
of  the  dlfliculty  of  getting  domestic 
servants,  forbade  the  “making  or  caus¬ 
ing  to  be  made  of  any  works  with  bob¬ 
bins,”  except  by  little  girls  under 
twelve.  Happily  the  decree  seems  to 
have  been  ineffectual,  and  the  industry 
remained,  on  the  whole,  a  prosperous 
one  until  the  Fi^ch  Revolution  dis¬ 


turbed,  among  many  greater  things, 
the  market  for  laces.  With  the  Na¬ 
poleonic  period  lace  began  to  revive, 
but  received  a  great  blow  In  1819, 
when  machine-made  net  was  invented. 
By-and-by,  however,  the  lace  trade 
allied  Itself  with  this  new  enemy,  and 
machine-net  was  employed  as  a  ground¬ 
work  for  some  laces  of  which  the 
grounds  had  previously  been  laborious¬ 
ly  woven  with  the  needle  or  with  bob¬ 
bins.  The  rate  of  manufacture  of  such 
laces  was,  of  course,  greatly  quickened, 
and  the  price  correspondingly  reduced, 
while,  machine-net  having  been  brought 
to  great  perfection,  the  beauty  and 
durability  of  the  lace  is  but  little  di¬ 
minished.  In  1837  the  Jacquard  loom 
rendered  possible  the  Imitation  of  Val¬ 
enciennes  and  some  other  kinds,  and 
the  trade  In  real  lace  suffered  enor¬ 
mously. 

About  1840  a  wave  of  extreme  pover¬ 
ty  passed  over  East  and  West  Flan¬ 
ders.  Then,  as  a  means  of  help,  chari¬ 
table  people  began  to  think  of  reviving 
the  lace  Industry;  many  convents  es¬ 
tablished  lace  schools  in  which  the  best 
traditions  were  maintained,  and  Bel¬ 
gium  was  brought  by  degrees  to  its 
present  position  as  the  first  lace-making 
country  of  the  world. 

Lace-making  has  always  been  divided 
into  two  branches:  needle-lace  and 
bobbin-lace,  and  both  kinds  are  largely 
manufactured  In  Belgium. 

In  the  manufacture  of  needle-lace,  the 
first  step  is  the  preparation  of  a  pat¬ 
tern  representing  some  small  sepera^ 
portion  of  the  whole  design.  The  out¬ 
line  is  marked  In  white  dots  on  a  blue 
paper,  and  the  worker  begins  by  tack¬ 
ing  this  paper  upon  a  backing  of  linen 
or  calico.  Next  taking  together  four 
or  five  threads,  and  treating  them  as  a 
single  thread,  she  tacks  this  down 
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with  fine  stitches  all  along  the  outline. 
This  process  concluded,  she  proceeds 
to  the  real  making  of  the  lace.  Since 
only  a  tiny  portion  can  be  done  at  a 
time,  and  since  the  most  delicate 
cleanness  is  demanded,  the  pattern  is 
generally  protected  at  this  stage  by  a 
bit  of  toile  cirie,  having  only  a  small 
hole  through  which  the  part  in  hand 
is  left  exposed.  Stitches  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  fineness  now  fill  in  the  outlines; 
the  solidity  of  the  thicker  parts  (called 
mat)  varies,  and  the  delicate  openwork 
(the  jours)  is  generally  put  in  by  a 
special  worker  (a  foneuse).  The  mat 
being  all  finished,  a  coarser  thread  is 
very  finely  and  dosely  button-holed 
over  the  outlines,  the  origin"^  tnckings 
that  hdd  the  first  tracing  of  thread  to 
the  pattern  are  cut,  and  the  piece  is 
ready  to  receive  its  jours,  and  then  to 
be  either  “applied”  or  joined  to  other 
pieces. 

Among  needle-laces  Brussels’ -»'oint, 
or  point  de  gaze,  is  perhaps  the  most 
widely  known,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
expensive.  Its  special  characteristic  Is 
a  fine  net  ground,  made  by  the  needle. 
Its  beauty  depends  partly  upon  the 
regularity  of  this  net,  partly  upon  the 
delicacy  of  the  jours,  and  very  much 
upon  the  goodness  of  the  design.  Some 
modern  Brussels  point  is  as  good  as 
the  very  best  old  work;  but  much  of  it 
is  poor  in  design  and  in  execution,  the 
net  coarse  and  ill-joined  to  the  flowers, 
the  flowers  Irregular,  and  the  outlining 
thread  carelessly  oversewn.  Brussels 
point  is,  roughly  speaking,  no  longer 
made  in  Brussels,  but  is  almost  invaria¬ 
bly  produced  In  various  country  dis¬ 
tricts,  especially  in  East  Flanders,  by 
home  workers  or  by  workers  in  con¬ 
vent  schools.  Only  in  the  tourist 
season  are  lace-makers  put  to  work  by 
way  of  advertisement  in  temporary 
workrooms  belonging  generally  to  re¬ 
tail  shops  and  open  to  the  inspection  of 
visitors. 

Brussels  application  consists  of  simi¬ 


lar  flowers  “applied”  upon  net,  and  the 
net  now  used  is  always  machine-made; 
the  applied  pieces  themselves  being 
either  needle-made  or  bobbin-made. 
This  lace  has  been  greatly  Improved  of 
late  years,  and  some  of  the  designs  re¬ 
produced  in  this  Report  are  equally 
beautiful  and  original.  The  process  of 
sewing  the  pieces  upon  the  net  is 
called  stricage,  and  is  performed,  upon 
a  large  frame  of  the  whole  width  of 
the  net,  by  a  worker  called  a  striqueuse. 

Venice  point  and  rose  point,  those 
most  beautiful  and  costly  of  heavier 
laces,  are  also  made  in  Belgium,  and 
are  there  brought  to  a  higher  degree 
of  perfection  than  in  any  part  of  their 
original  country.  In  point  de  Burano, 
however,  a  finer  lace  made,  like  Venice 
point  and  rose  point,  of  linen  thread, 
but  having  a  net  ground  very  much 
like  that  of  Brussels,  the  Belgian 
manufacture  remains  inferior  to  that 
of  the  school  of  Burano. 

The  maker  of  bobbin-lace,  unlike  the 
needle-worker,  needs  a  certain  outfit. 
A  cushion  or  pillow,  well  stuffed  and 
generally  mounted  on  a  stand,  is  the 
first  requisite.  Within  or  behind  the 
cushion  is  a  drawer  to  contain  the 
completed  portion  of  the  lace.  The 
bobbins  are  little  wooden  implements 
of  which  the  upper  part  forms  an 
elongated  reel,  the  lower  part  a  handle. 
Those  generally  used  are  made  of  deal 
or  of  oak  and  cost  from  16  to  24  cen¬ 
times  a  dozen.  In  boxwood  they  cost 
2.40  fr.  a  dozen,  and  in  rosewood  3  fr., 
but  bobbins  of  this  sort  are  employed 
only  by  the  many  ladles  who.  In  Bel¬ 
gium,  make  lace  for  their  own  pleasure. 
The  number  of  bobbins  required  for 
different  laces  varies,  according  to  the 
width  and  the  complexity  of  the  pat¬ 
tern,  from  four  to  12(X)  and  even  more. 
The  central  principle,  in  all  cases.  Is 
the  use  of  pins  around  which  the 
threads  are  passed,  and  by  which 
they  are  held  in  place  until  they  have 
been  firmly  woven  together  In  the 
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required  design.  A  pattern  on  green 
parcbiueut  or  blue  paper,  pricked  at  the 
point  where  each  pin  is  to  be  inserted, 
is  provided,  and  if  the  lace  is  compli¬ 
cated,  or  if  the  worker  is  making  it  for 
the  first  time,  a  piece  of  lace  is  given 
her  as  a  model. 

Bohbin-laces  are  of  two  kinds:  (1) 
Those  which  are  made  in  compara¬ 
tively  small  separate  pieces,  afterwards 
sewn  together  (as  in  the  coarser 
Bruges  laces);  applied  on  net  (as  Brus¬ 
sels  application);  or  connected  by  a 
needle-worked  ground  (as  point  d’An- 
gkterre).  (2)  Those  which  have  a 
ground  of  net  woven  at  the  same  time 
as  the  figures  of  the  pattern  and  with 
the  same  threads  (for  example,  Valen¬ 
ciennes,  Chantilly  and  Mechlin  laces). 
These  are  generally  edgings,  insertions 
or  flouncings,  are  made  by  the  same 
worker  throughout,  and  have  the  same 
threads  running  through  their  whole 
length. 

Laces  of  the  first  class  require  com¬ 
paratively  few  bobbins— generally  12  to 
14;  those  of  the  second,  if  wide  and 
complicated,  require  so  large  a  number 
that  long  pins  are  employed  to  divide 
the  bobbins  into  groups,  \and  keep  them 
out  of  the  workers’  way,  so  many  only 
being  left  free  at  a  time  as  are  needed 
for  some  particular  part  of  the  work. 
The  pins  again  are  differently  used;  in 
laces  of  the  first  kind,  they  mark  the 
outlines,  and  the  outlines  only,  are 
pressed  well  home,  and  remain  in 
place  uHtil  the  piece  is  finished;  in  such 
laces  the  movements  of  the  threads 
between  are  few  and  simple.  In  the 
net-ground  laces,  on  the  other  hand, 
pins  have  to  be  placed  at  many  inte¬ 
rior  points,  from  which  they  are  re¬ 
moved  to  be  set  further  on  as  the  lace 
advances;  and  the  movements  of  the 
threads  between  these  lightly  planted 
pins  are  excessively  varied  and  com¬ 
plicated. 

Bobbin-laces  are  naturally  more  ex¬ 
posed  than  needle-laces  to  imitation. 


and  the  demand  for  imitations  has  seri¬ 
ously  injured  the  manufacture  of  Val¬ 
enciennes  and  Chantilly.  The  French 
Imitation  Chantilly,  indeed,  comes  very 
near,  both  in  appearance  and  durabil¬ 
ity,  to  the  real  lace.  Torchon,  too,  a  lace 
of  a  poor  sort,  at  best,  can  be  made 
by  machinery  practically  as  well  as  by 
hand.  That  it  should  continue  to  be 
made  by  hand  is  therefore  neither  de¬ 
sirable  nor  profitable.  Yet  no  bobbin- 
lace  is  more  widely  manufactured— or 
worse  paid.  , 

The  demand  for  real  Valenciennes 
has  greatly  diminished  since  about 
1860,  and  though  it  is  still  largely 
made,  the  workers  are  so  ill  paid  that 
many  have  given  up  the  work.  In 
these  aays  Valenciennes  is  chiefiy  em¬ 
ployed  for  trimming  underlinen,  French 
ladies,  in  particular,  preferring  a  little 
edging  of  real  to  a  more  elaborate 
decoration  of  imitation  lace.  This  use 
natural ’y  leads  to  the  manufacture 
rather  of  narrow  than  of  wide  laces, 
and  the  handsome  wide  Valenciennes 
would  perhaps  hardly  be  made  at  all 
w’ere  it  not  for  the  existence  of  a  spe¬ 
cial  market  among  the  peasant  wonn- 
en  of  Normandy  and  of  Arles,  who 
use  such  lace  for  their  caps.  Fashion, 
however,  is  silowly  but  surely  super¬ 
seding  this  charming  form  of  headgear, 
and  the  younger  lace-makers  seldom 
or  never  learn  the  wider  and  better 
designs,  but  content  themselves  with 
producing  narrow  insertions  and  edg¬ 
ings,  poor  both  in  pattern  and  in  work¬ 
manship. 

The  old  point  de  Flandre  or  trolle-kant, 
and  its  delicate  variety,  dentelle  de 
Binche,  have  almost  fallen  out  of  use, 
the  trolle-kant  living  on  in  a  coarser 
kind  used  for  furnishing  purposes,  and' 
Binche  lace  having  been  superseded  in 
Its  native  place  by  Brussels  applica¬ 
tion  and  by  sboemaking  and  clothing 
industries. 

Mechlin  lace,  that  most  costly,  most 
delicate  and  most  characteristic  of 
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bobbin-laces,  seems  to  be  on  the  eve  of 
extinction.  It  has  not,  for  many  years 
past,  been  very  fashionable;  the  ap¬ 
prenticeship  required  is  ions;,  and  the 
dealers  sadly  lacking  in  enterprise. 
School  after  school  has  ceased  to  teach 
it 

In  Ma  lines  Itself,  where  ISO  years 
ago  every  woman  made  lace,  only  15 
old  women  remain,  and  these  are  en¬ 
gaged  upon  narrow  ill-made  laces,  for 
which  they  receive  but  a  few  cen¬ 
times.  At  Tumbout,  about  800  women 
still  make  Mechlin  lace,  but  fine  pieces 
are  seldom  produced  and  only  three 
workers  are  left  who  are  capable  of 
making  out  new  patterns.  The  appen¬ 
dix  of  the  Report  tells  us  that  a  school 
has  Just  been  founded  for  the  teaching 
of  this  lace  at  Malines,  its  original 
home.  Perhaps  there  may  still  be  time 
to  save  this  beautiful  manufacture  from 
disappearing  entirely,  but  a  few  years 
hence  it  will  be  too  late. 

Point  de  Lille  is  at  its  best,  so  similar 
to  Mechlin  that  it  is  sold  as  such  in 
France.  The  essential  difference  lies 
in  the  net  ground,  which  in  Mechlin  is 
produced  without  the  help  of  pins,  by 
the  mere  play  of  the  bobbins,  and  in 
Lille,  as  in  most  other  laces,  by  the 
twisting  of  the  threads  round  pins;  and 
the  two  can  be  distinguished  by  the 
fact  that,  in  Mechlin,  the  meshes  run 
parallel  with  the  selvedge  and,  in  Lille, 
the  other  way.  Lille  lace,  though  not 
so  seriously  threatened  as  Mechlin,  will 
lose  its  best  customers  when  the  Dutch 
peasant  women  give  up  wearing  their 
pretty  national  caps.  Some  of  the  de¬ 
signs  in  wide  lace  for  this  purpose  are 
remarkably  good. 

Chantilly,  orlglnailly  a  French  lace, 
was  first  made  about  1740  in  the  town 
from  which  it  takes  its  name;  but  the 
Revolution,  regarding  it  as  an  aristo¬ 
cratic  product,  condemned  merchants 
and  makers  alike  to  the  guillotine,  and 
although  the  manuflacture  was  resumed 
when  the  storm  had  passed,  the  trade 


was  by-and-by  removed  to  Caen  oad 
Bayeux  in  France,  and  to  Grammont 
in  Belgium,  and  in  these  new  homes 
attained  to  greater  perfection  than  be¬ 
fore,  About  1870,  however,  a  chiingi^ 
of  fashion  caused  this  lace  to  fall  out 
of  demand,  and  although  of  late  yean 
the  fashion  for  Chantilly  has  revived  a 
little  the  trade  has  never  really  re¬ 
covered,  and  the  singular  excellence  of 
the  imitations  now  made  in  France 
seems  to  render  unlikely  any  very  great 
development  of  real  Chantilly  in  the 
future. 

Point  de  Paris,  with  its  peculiar  net 
ground,  easy  to  recognize  but  not  very 
easy  to  describe,  is  still  made  in  con¬ 
siderable  quantities,  though  seldom  of 
very  good  quality.  M.  Antoine  Carlier, 
however,  has  caused  some  excellent 
designs  to  be  worked  for  him  in  this 
lace,  both  in  white  cotton  and  in  black 
silk. 

Point  d’  Angleterre  and  bobbin-made 
Brussels  application,  laces  which  differ 
only  in  their  grounds,  still  command  a 
certain  sale  and  the  latter,  like  the 
needle-made  application,  has  been  enor¬ 
mously  improved  of  late  years.  Some 
admirable  designs  made  in  the  convent 
of  Llerdekerke  appear  in  the  Report. 
Poorer  specimens,  however,  are  mudi 
manufactured,  and  machine-made 
pieces  are  often  put  into  cheap  laces 
sold  as  “real  Brussels  lace.” 

Point  d’  Angleterre,  in  spite  of  its 
name,  would  seem  never  to  have  been 
really  an  English  lace.  The  English 
Covemment  in  1662  prohibited  the  im¬ 
portation  of  foreign  laces,  but  the 
manufacturers  of  this  country,  not  suc¬ 
ceeding  in  producing  a  substitute  of 
suCBclently  good  quality,  took  to  smug¬ 
gling  in  Belgian  laces  under  the  name 
of  English  point  The  extent  of  this 
smuggling  may  be  guessed  from  the 
cargo  of  a  vessel  taken  by  the  French 
on  its  way  to  England,  and  contain¬ 
ing  nearly  745  ells  of  lace,  besides  col¬ 
lars,  kerchiefs,  aprons,  fans,  petticoats 
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and  gloves  trimmed  with  poin«  d’ 
gleterre. 

The  name  of  guipure  Is  applied  to 
two  very  different  sorts  of  lace,  one 
much  akin  to  torchon  (the  laces  known 
as  Cluny  and  Maltese,  for  example)  and 
tbe  other  made  In  separate  pieces  and 
resembling  a  coarse  Brussels  applies* 
tioD.  This  second  class  includes 
guipure  de  Flandre,  Milan  point,  Bruges 
lace  and  Duchess  lace.  The  English 
language  has  never  recognized  the 
imaginary  distinction  between  guipures 
and  other  laces,  and  generally  accepts 
“guipure”  in  what  was  probably  its 
oldest  meaning,  i.e.,  a  trimming  of 
braid  made  into  a  pattern  before  being 
sewn  on.  A  guipure  de  Flandre  used 
to  be  made  both  with  tbe  needle  and 
with  bobbins.  Tbe  former  has  died  out 
eutlrely,  but  the  latter  was  recovered 
In  1848  by  Mile.  Marie  van  Outryve 
d’Ydewalle,  who  having  obtained  per¬ 
mission  to  copy  tbe  old  lace  upon  an 
alb,  tried  and  tried  until  she  succeeded 
in  reproducing  it.  She  taught  a  clever 
worker  who,  in  turn,  taught  tbe  nuns 
of  Ruddervoorde.  Mile.  d’Ydewalle 
superintended  tbe  new  undertaking, 
prepared  designs  and  pricked  out  pat¬ 
terns.  The  lace  was  brought  before 
tbe  public  at  tbe  great  exhibition  in 
London  in  1851,  became  fashionable, 
and  is  now  largely  made  in  Eastern 
Flanders.  This  is  the  lace  which,  under 
the  names  of  Flemish  lace,  Flanders 
lace  or  point  de  Flandre,  has  been  of 
late,  and  indeed  is  still,  so  excessively 
fashionable  in  this  country.  It  is  com¬ 
paratively  cheap,  very  effective,  easily 
made,  and  not  trying  to  the  eyesight 
of  the  workers.  Unfortunately,  manu¬ 
facturers  are  apt  to  insert  machine- 
made  pieces;  sometimes  all  the  thicker 
portions  will  be  made  of  machine-made 
lacet.  Renaissance  and  Luxeuil  laces 
(80  largely  sold  in  England  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  moment)  are  entirely  made  of  such 
lacet,  with  or  without  intervening  pat¬ 
terns  in  needle  work,  and  Dr.  Verhae- 


geu  does  not  admit  their  right  to  rank 
as  laces  at  aOl.  These,  indeed,  would 
seem  to  be  guipures  in  tbe  English 
sense  of  tbe  word. 

Duchess  lace  was  originally  a  deli¬ 
cate  variety  of  guipure  de  Flandre,  and 
has  gradually  been  brought  to  high 
perfection;  a  coarser  kind,  known  as 
duchess  de  Bruges  is  largely  made  and 
in  great  demand.  Bruges  lace,  proper¬ 
ly  so  called,  is  distinguished  from 
“Bruges  duchess”  by  an  almost  entire 
absence  of  straps,  the  ornaments  In 
Bruges  lace  touching  each  other  at 
various  points  and  being  sewn  together. 
This  lace,  again,  which  is  by  no  means 
expensive,  has  been  enormously  sold  of 
late  in  England. 

Besides  what  may  be  called  pure-bred 
laces,  there  exist  mixed  laces;  duchess, 
for  instance,  often  has  needle-made 
openwork;  and  a  bobbin-made  edging 
often  borders  a  needle-made  Brussels 
application.  New  varieties,  too,  which 
cannot  be  exactly  ranged  under  any 
existing  beading  are  made  from  time 
to  time.  Some  manufacturers  intro¬ 
duce  gold  and  silver  threads  into  duch¬ 
ess  laces,  and  others,  going  further 
still,  have  made  laces  in  colored  silks. 
The  frontispiece  of  the  Report  shows 
a  fan  made  in  threads  of  gold,  of  red, 
white  and  two  shades  of  green  silk. 
At  Courselle-sur-Mer  In  the  north  of 
France  the  manufacture  of  colored 
laces  has  been  seriously  undertaken 
and  M.  Fernand  Engerand,  writing  in 
the  Music  social,  describes  these  laces 
with  enthusiasm,  points  out  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  imitating  them  by  machinery 
and  hopes  great  things  from  their  de¬ 
velopment.  Dr.  Verhaegen  takes  a  less 
sanguine  view.  The  fashion  for  such 
fancy  laces,  he  says.  Is  almost  certain 
to  be  ephemeral,  the  women  who  have 
taken  up  their  manufacture  find  a 
difficulty  in  returning  to  the  more 
stable  kinds  and  tbe  passing  mode  for 
the  fancy  lace  results  In  a  diminution 
of  the  manufacture  of  lace  altogether. 
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Embroidered  net,  which  is  of  course 
a  very  different  product  from  lace, 
though  English  purchasers  seldom  ob¬ 
serve  the  distinction,  has  of  late  years 
become  an  important  article  of  com¬ 
merce  and  occupies  many  hands  in 
Belgium.  There  are  three  main  kinds, 
made  respectively  with  the  needle,  the 
crochet-hook  and  the  machine. 

N'eedle-embroidered  net*  is  made  only 
in  small  pieces,  is  but  little  manufac¬ 
tured,  and  is  employed  for  hardly  any¬ 
thing  except  the  caps  of  Dutch  peasant- 
women. 

Crochet  embroidery  is  done  upon  a 
frame,  the  design  being  first  traced  in 
color  upon  the  net;  the  thread  is  held 
along  the  lines  of  the  pattern  with  the 
left  hand  and  worked  into  the  net  by 
means  of  the  hook  held  in  the  right. 
This  embroidery  is  easily  learned, 
quickly  executed  and  not  fatiguing  to 
the  eyes.  Its  appearance  is  good,  it 
lasts  well  and  is  not  expensive.  A 
large  proportion  of  what  English  buy¬ 
ers  and  sellers  call  “lace  ties”  are  made 
of  it  and  are  decidedly  preferable  both 
in  appearance  and  durability  to  ma¬ 
chine  imitations  of  lace.  Embroidery 
with  spangles,  or  as  fashion  chooses  in 
these  days  to  call  them,  sequins,  has, 
for  some  years  now',  employed  a  good 
many  hands  w'ho  were  formerly  en¬ 
gaged  in  bead  embroidery.  The 
threading  of  the  little  shining  disks  is 
chiefiy  done  by  boys.  In  this  country 
sequin-patterned  dresses  are  already 
falling  in  the  scale  of  fashion  and  the 
demand  has  probably  already  begun  to 
decline. 

Embroidery  with  a  machine  looks 
very  much  like  crochet  embroidery  and 
is  sometimes  sold  as  such,  but  is  far 
inferior  in  durability,  and  does  not,  to 
quote  Dr,  Verhaegen,  “survive  three 
washings.”  It  pours  from  the  machine 
with  incredible  rapidity  and  la  corres¬ 
pondingly  cheap. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  women 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  these 


various  kinds  of  lace  work  in  their 
own  homes.  Some  unmarried  women 
and  a  great  many  learners  fallow  their 
trade  in  the  workrooms  of  convents 
and  a  certain  proportion  of  specialized 
workers— patronncttses  (who  weave  the 
first  piece  of  lace  from  a  new  design 
and  prepare  a  pattern  from  which 
other  women  can  work),  piqueuses  (who 
prick  out  the  patterns),  striqueuses  (who 
apply  laces  upon  net),  monteuses  (who 
put  together  laces  not  applied,  and 
foneusea  (who  put  in  the  jours  or  open¬ 
work  parts  of  needle-lace)  work  upon 
the  premises  of  the  lace-merchant 
Embroidery  on  net  indeed,  is  often 
carried  on  in  workrooms,  and  these 
are  said  to  be  very  unhealthy,  partly 
because  they  are  overcrowded,  and 
partly  because  they  are  heated  by  char¬ 
coal  foot-warmers  and  by  a  bad  kind 
of  closed  stove. 

A  kind  of  workroom  to  be  found  in 
large  towns  during  the  tourist  season 
is  a  part  rather  of  advertisement  than 
of  manufacture.  To  these  workrooms, 
which  are  generally  adjuncts  of  a  re¬ 
tail  shop,  the  tourist  is  attracted  by 
various  devices;  “touts”  hang  about 
their  doors,  and  a  notice  in  the  shop 
window  offers  free  admission.  Within 
the  workrooms  to  which  he  is  intro¬ 
duced  by  a  voluble  saleswoman,  he 
beholds  four  or  five  w’omen  in  wide¬ 
winged  Flemish  caps,  working  at  as 
many  different  kinds  of  lace.  As¬ 
tounding  information  is  poured  into 
his  ignorant  ears  as  to  the  cost  of  ma¬ 
terial  and  the  great  length  of  time  em¬ 
ployed  and  he  is  led  back  to  the  shop, 
there  to  purchase  at  an  exorbitant 
price  a  piece  of  lace  which  is  apt  to 
be  very  ordinary  and  of  which  he 
fondly  believes  that  he  has  seen  the 
maker  at  work.  In  the  “off-season” 
these  workrooms  cease  to  exist  and  the 
women  return  to  their  homes. 

At  home,  the  lace-maker  sits  under 
her  one  window,  either  alone  or  with 
a  similarly  employed  daughter  or  sis- 
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ter.  In  the  evening,  she  works  by 
lamplight,  a  round  bottle  filled  with 
water  being  placed  before  the  lamp 
in  order  to  throw  the  light  upon  the 
work.  Sometimes  a  few  drops  of  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  are  added,  to  give  a  blue 
tone  to  the  water  and  render  the  light 
less  dazzling  to  the  eyes.  If  two  or 
three  neighbors  assemble  to  work  to¬ 
gether  of  an  evening,  each  brings  her 
water-bottle,  and  they  sit  in  a  circle 
round  the  lamp.  The  lace-maker  is 
generally  clean  and  seldom  ragged,  her 
sedentary  occupation  not  wearing  out 
her  clothes.  The  occupation  is  not 
considered  by  doctors  to  be  unhealthy, 
provided  that  the  hours  worked  are  not 
too  long,  particularly  during  the  years 
of  early  youth,  and  that  some  exercise 
is  taken.  Where  the  dwelling-place  is 
healthy  and  the  light  good,  the  sight 
does  not  appear  to  suffer  very  much. 
The  usual  working  day  is  about  twelve 
hours,  but  many  women  work  thirteen 
or  fourteen,  pausing  merely  to  snatch 
a  hasty  meal.  They  freshen  them¬ 
selves  by  two  stimulants,  snuff,  and 
the  “traditional  cup  of  coffee  taken  at 
the  close  of  daylight,  and  pretty  fre¬ 
quently  accompanied  by  a  quarter  of 
an  hour’s  rest.”  While  in  some  towns 
the  housing  is  fairly  good,  in  others  it 
is  terrlMe.  At  St.  Trond,  for  example, 
the  lace-makers  Inhabit  a  separate 
quarter  called  by  the  significant  name 
of  Enfer,  and  containing  aU  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  the  worst  city  slums.  At  Bru¬ 
ges  some  of  the  old  streets  are  full  of 
lace-makers  and  in  warm  weather  the 
click  of  bobbins  sounds  continually 
from  open  doors  and  windows.  Many 
lace-makers,  too,  inhabit  the  Qodshtii- 
ien.  These  almshouses  for  old  people 
date  back  to  the  close  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  were  founded  by  rich 
citizens  of  Bruges,  and  consist  of  sepa¬ 
rate  dwellings  with  a  common  court 
Some  of  them  belonged  to  corporations 
or  to  guilds.  Some  admit  old  couples; 
*ome,  old  men;  and  some,  old  women. 


and  many  of  the  inhabitants  continue 
to  follow  light  trades.  In  former  times 
lace-makers  in  Belgium— -and  very  prob¬ 
ably  elsewhere — used  to  sing  together 
at  their  work.  The  Duke  in  “Twelfth 
Night”  says  of  a  song  that: 

the  free  maids  that  weave  their 
thread  with  bones 
Do  use  to  chant  it 

The  bones  were  sheep’s  feet  used  as 
bobbins. 

In  a  few  places  the  custom  of  singing 
still  lingers  and  old  songs  dating  back 
to  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen¬ 
turies  are  still  to  be  heard.  Their  lines 
and  stanzas  have  been  lengthened  or 
shortened,  often  with  little  regard  to 
the  sense,  in  order  to  make  them  mark 
the  different  processes  of  the  work.  A 
pin  is  placed  with  the  word  “one,”  and 
by  the  time  the  first  verse  is  ended, 
the  work  is  ready  for  this  pin,  or 
another,  to  be  planted  in  the  next 
place  at  the  word  “two.”  The  songs 
pass  from  generation  to  generation  and 
are  supposed  never  to  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  down.  One  of  them,  in  twenty- 
tw'o  verses,  is  given  as  a  specimen  in 
this  Report,  together  with  its  air  and 
a  French  translation.  It  begins  with  a 
pleonasm  of  a  singularly  English  kind: 

There  once  was  a  child,  and  a  little 
child, 

A  child  of  seven  years, 

and  goes  on  to  tell  a  grisly  tale  of  how 
this  little  child,  entered  the  king’s  rab¬ 
bit-warren,  shot  the  finest  of  the  king’s 
rabbits  with  his  little  bow  and  arrow, 
and  was  imprisoned  by  “the  lords  of 
the  town”  in  an  iron  tower,  where  he 
was  fettered  hand  and  foot.  The 
father  offers  to  “Messlre  du  gentll 
chateau”  the  lives  of  “my  seven  young 
brothers”  In  exchange. 

Thy  seven  young  brothers  I  desire  not 
The  first  three  are  but  monks. 

And  the  four  others  are  fine  young 
men 
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Who  bear  the  arms  of  the  king 
Yes,  the  arms  of  the  king. 

Seven  young  sisters  having  been  re¬ 
fused  on  similar  grounds  gold  “red  and 
fine”  is  proffered.  The  gold  is  accept¬ 
ed,  but  the  child  is  not  given  up  in 
return;  he  is  taken  out  to  be  hanged 
from  the  highest  tree  in  the  warren. 
His  ascension  of  the  ladder,  his  succes¬ 
sive  addresses  to  his  father,  his 
mother,  his  brother,  his  sister,  and  the 
Virgin,  and  his  final  decapitation  are 
told  in  the  most  harrowing  detail.  The 
next  verse— the  19th— is  a  warning  to 
“Messlre”  to  keep  his  door  close  shut; 
the  20th,  21st  and  22nd  narrate  how 
Messire  was  found  next  morning  with 
his  head  cleft  in  twain,  how  two 
“duivels”  came  to  carry  away  his  soul, 
and  two  “engels”  that  of  the  murdered 
child.  The  very  theme  of  this  feudal 
tragedy  seems  to  mark  its  antiquity 
and  one  can  but  hope  that  M.  Bleyau, 
who  obtained  it  from  an  old  woman 
of  Ypres,  will  endeavor  to  preserve 
more  of  these  songs  before  they  com¬ 
pletely  die  out. 

Few  lace-makers  are  in  direct  com¬ 
munication  with  wholesale  houses. 
With  the  exception  of  those  who  work 
In  convents,  they  almost  always  supply 
their  handiwork  to,  and  receive  their 
payment  from,  an  agent,  who  either 
himself  takes  orders  and  designs  from 
one  or  more  wholesale  houses,  or  buys 
a  stock  on  his  own  account,  and  sells 
to  merchants,  shops,  or  retail  custom¬ 
ers.  This  middleman  (or  more  often, 
middlewoman)  distributes  the  work, 
the  women  coming  to  him,  tells  them 
what  they  will  be  paid,  and  supplies 
them  with  thread,  for  which  he  will 
deduct  from  their  wages  a  price  gener¬ 
ally  considerably  higher  than  that 
which  he  has  paid.  Payment  is  by  the 
piece;  but  advances  are  frequently 
given.  The  work  being  finished,  is 
bW)ught  in  to  the  agent,  who,  if  he  is 
satisfied,  pays  for  it.  If  he  considers 


it  ill  made,  if  it  is  greyish  or  yellowish 
in  color  be  will  refuse  it,  or  more  prob¬ 
ably  take  It  at  a  reduced  price,  well 
knowing  that  he  can  dispose  of  it. 
Some  agents  fine  the  worker  for  delay, 
after  having  deliberately  set  her  too 
short  a  time;  but  generally  no  time  is 
fixed  for  delivery,  the  need  of  the 
women  spurring  them  on  to  work  as 
quickly  as  they  possibly  can.  Some 
agents  are  shopkeepers  and  practically 
compel  the  workers  to  take  payment  in 
kind.  Of  course  the  usual  abuses  of 
the  truck  system  arise  and  the  women 
are  charged  at  exorbitant  rates  for  in¬ 
ferior  goods.  In  one  particularly  op¬ 
pressive  case  the  workers  complained 
anonymously  to  the  “procureur  du  rol” 
at  Termonde;  the  agents  were  prose¬ 
cuted  and  convicted;  but  the  law  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  broken  in  spirit  if  not  in 
the  letter;  the  women  receive  their 
money,  but  dare  not  spend  it  elsewhere 
than  in  the  shops  of  the  agents.  One 
agent  actually  pays  a  convent  in  credit 
notes  upon  his  own  grocery  shop. 

Those  agents  who  work  for  several 
wholesale  houses  will  sometimes  sell 
to  one  bouse  the  designs  of  a  rival, 
which  they  obtain  by  entering  for  a 
time  into  the  service  of  the  latter,  or 
by  getting  into  touch  with  Its  agents, 
who,  too  often,  lend  themselves  will¬ 
ingly  to  this  sort  of  fraud. 

Some  agents,  again,  do  not  stay  at 
home,  but  make  regular  rounds,  receiv¬ 
ing  and  giving  out  work  at  an  inn;  and 
yet  others, ,  who  approximate  to  the 
status  of  pedlars,  and  who  deal  gener¬ 
ally  In  the  poorer  sorts  of  bobbln-Iace, 
go  round  to  the  houses  of  the  women, 
cut  off  the  work  done,  pay  for  it,  and 
go  their  way.  Sometimes  an  agent  of 
this  class  finds  his  harvest  snatched 
away  by  a  competing  dealer  who  bids 
a  trlfie  higher;  and  the  whole  village 
of  Harlebeke  was  once  thrown  into  agi¬ 
tation  by  the  appearance  of  an  agent 
who  offered  slxty-two  Instead  of  sixty 
centimes  for  an  ell  of  Valenciennes. 
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The  influence  of  the  agents  upon  the 
trade  and  upon  the  condition  of  the 
workers  is  almost  entirely  detrimental; 
and  cannot  better  be  summed  up  than 
In  the  words  of  the  Report;  “We  be¬ 
lieve  that  in  the  lace  trade  as  at  pres¬ 
ent  organized,  the  agent  is  an  indis¬ 
pensable  part  of  the  machinery.  The 
apathy  of  the  manufacturers,  the  lack 
of  initiative  among  the  workers  and 
the  requirements  of  the  manufacture 
combine  to  render  him  a  necessity.  And 
yet  his  elimination,  or  at  the  very  least, 
the  weakening  of  his  part  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  ought  to  be  the  aim  towards 
which  all  persons  should  direct  their 
efforts  who  have  at  heart  the  interests 
of  the  industry.  The  agent  injures  the 
manufacturer  by  taking  bis  designs 
and  his  customers.  He  oppresses  the 
worker  in  every  possible  way  and  pays 
her  a  starvation  wage,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  working  bands  in  the 
trade  tend  to  diminish,  while  he  and 
his  kind  increase  and  multiply.  Finally 
he  injures  the  standard  of  manufacture 
by  promoting  the  manufacture  of  com¬ 
mon  articles,  and  doing  almost  nothing 
to  encourage  the  technical  skill  of  those 
who  work  for  him.” 

The  expression  “a  starvation  wage” 
is  but  too  justly  applied.  Of  the  380 
workers  whose  cases  are  enumerated, 
with  some  degree  of  detail,  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  volume  of  the  Report  only  ninety 
receive  as  much  as  one  franc  a  day; 
and,  of  these  ninety,  one  alone  earns 
three  francs.  Among  the  others, 
twenty-five  are  paid  1  franc;  thirty -two, 
from  1.0  to  1.50;  twenty-five,  from  1.0 
to  2.0;  and  only  seven  2  francs.  The 
agents,  on  the  other  band,  almost  al¬ 
ways  become  rich. 

There  is  perhaps  no  other  industry 
in  which  so  great  a  proportion  of  the 
total  value  is  imparted  by  labor.  The 
plant  is  Inexpensive,  the  raw  material 
disproportionately  cheap,  the  cost  of 
storage  and  transit  singularly  small, 
and  the  finished  product  not  liable  to 


deterioration.  The  whole  value  of  real 
lace  lies  in  the  design  and  in  the  work¬ 
manship,  and  this  latter  demands  in 
the  higher  branches  great  skill  and  long 
training.  In  all  equity,  therefore,  the 
worker  should  receive  a  large  share  of 
the  profits  that  do  undoubtedly  accrue. 
The  retail  price  is  not  low,  and  the  de¬ 
mand,  though  limited,  seems,  for  the 
best  kinds  of  lace,  to  be  steady  and  per¬ 
manent  Here,  even  more  conspicu¬ 
ously  than  in  most  cases,  the  problem 
is  evidently  one  of  organization  and 
distribution;  and  the  part  played  by 
the  convents,  by  one  or  two  enlight¬ 
ened  manufacturers  and  various  ladies 
would  seem  to  point  out  the  lines  of 
reform. 

The  first  and  great  virtue  of  the  con¬ 
vents  is  that  they  give  good  training 
under  good  conditions.  The  rooms  are 
large  and  airy,  and  the  nuns  are  care¬ 
ful  to  avoid  long  hours  for  very  young 
workers,  though  parents  too  often  rebel 
against  this  care,  and  threaten  to  re¬ 
move  their  daughters  unless  they  are 
allowed  to  earn  more  money.  The  con¬ 
vents  nearly  always  aim  at  maintain¬ 
ing  a  high  standard  of  work;  some  of 
the  finest  illustrations  in  the  Report 
are  of  convent-made  lace.  That  figured 
over-leaf  for  instance,  comes  from  the 
convent  of  Liedekerke.  As  a  trader, 
the  convent  fulfils  the  same  function 
as  the  agent,  but  with  differences.  The 
convent  is,  in  the  first  place,  perma¬ 
nent,  and,  in  the  second,  not  rapacious. 
The  primary  aim  of  the  nuns  is  the 
employment  of  the  women;  that  of  the 
agent  the  enrichment  of  himself.  Thus 
the  convents  generally  give  rather  bet¬ 
ter  pay  than  the  agents,  though  in  some 
cases— Liedekerke  for  one— the  convent 
pay  is  a  little  lower  than  that  of  local 
middlemen.  The  reason  is  that  the 
convent  workers  make  very  fine  appli¬ 
cation,  which  is  not  so  quickly  sold, 
while  the  others  make  common,  easily 
disposed  of  articles  in  Brussels  duch¬ 
ess.  The  Superior  of  the  convent,  how- 
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ever,  refuses  to  set  her  workers  mak¬ 
ing  the  poorer  lace,  and  is  probably 
right,  for  their  vogue  will  pass  away, 
and  the  women  who  have  grown  ac¬ 
customed  to  Inferior  work  will  not  be 
able  to  take  up  better  sorts.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  merchans  pay  a  preposter¬ 
ously  low  price  to  the  convent  for  its 
beautiful  productions,  and  the  convent 
is  unable  to  insist  on  better  terms.  It 
seems  as  though  it  should  be  possible 
for  the  various  convents  to  combine 
and  employ  an  able  manager  to  trans¬ 
act  their  sales.  The  Superiors  of  con¬ 
vents  can  hardly  in  the  nature  of 
things  be  conversant  with  commercial 
conditions,  or  able  to  meet  a  sharp  man 
of  business  on  equal  terms. 

While  most  merchants  are  sadly  su¬ 
pine,  and  do  not  attempt  to  improve 
either  designs  or  styles,  a  few  do  seri¬ 
ously  aim  at  maintaining  and  bettering 
the  trade.  Some,  anxious  to  bring  into 
Belgium  the  profits  now  received  by 
French  designers,  have  trained  youths 
and  girls  with  excellent  results.  Dr. 
Verhaegen  mentions  a  young  peasant 
girl  in  the  employ  of  Mile.  Minne-Dan- 
saert  who  had  been  studying  for  four 
years  and  whom  he  saw  making  an 
excellent  design  for  a  fan. 

Many  ladies  have  done  much,  in  dif¬ 
ferent  countries,  to  preserve  and  im¬ 
prove  lace-making.  It  was  a  lady  who 
recovered  the  lost  guipure  de  Flandre; 
a  lady  who  is  opening  the  new  school 
at  Malines;  ladies  who  established  and 
fostered  the  excellent  school  and  work¬ 
room  at  Burano,  where  some  of  the 
finest  lace  produced  in  modern  times  is 
executed.  In  our  own  country  Queen 
Victoria  founded  a  lace-school  at  Honi- 
ton;  and  a  society  of  ladies,  with  the 
Princess  of  Wales  at  their  head,  under¬ 
takes  that  each  member  shall  give  an 
order  to  the  school  every  year.  The 
Irish  Industries  Association,  estab¬ 
lished  in  1886  and  now  presided  over 
by  Lady  Cadogan,  performs,  among 
other  functions,  the  part  of  an  agent 


for  the  sale  of  Irish  laces  and,  in  the 
year  1900,  sales  to  the  value  of  £28,000 
were  effected  by  the  London  branch 
alone. 

At  present  the  conditions  of  the  lace 
trade  in  Belgium,  as  shown  by  this  ad¬ 
mirable  Report,  are  far  indeed  from 
being  satisfactory.  The  women  who  do 
the  work  are  horribly  ill  paid  and  are 
consequently  abandoning  lace-work  and 
going  into  factories.  Many  of  the  more 
intelligent  among  them  give  up  work¬ 
ing  and  become  agents  and  in  that 
character  amass  profits  for  themselves, 
without  serving  the  interests  of  the 
trade.  The  number  of  agents,  who  are 
more  or  less  parasitic.  Increases;  the 
number  of  producers  diminishes,  and 
the  condition  of  those  who  remain 
grows  progressively  worse.  The  manu¬ 
facturers  grumble,  but  do  not  combine 
to  suppress  the  evils  from  which  they 
suffer.  If  the  trade  is  to  be  preserved 
at  all,  some  steps  must  be  taken  to 
ameliorate  the  pay  of  the  workers  and 
to  direct  their  labors  into  the  most 
profitable  channels— that  is  to  say,  to 
the  best  and  finest  laces.  Poor  lace 
must  inevitably  sooner  or  later  be 
driven  out  of  the  field  by  mechanical 
imitations,  but  the  oest  lace  will  al¬ 
ways  possess  qualities  not  to  be  ap¬ 
proached  by  machine  work. 

Dr.  Verhaegen  would  recommend  the 
establishment  of  a  society  composed  of 
infiuential  persons  on  the  model  of 
those  ladies’  societies  which  have 
worked  so  well  in  other  countries.  A 
highly  skilled  paid  manager  should  be 
employed  to  superintend  technical  de¬ 
tails;  a  school  founded  in  which  the 
making  of  every  sort  of  lace  manufac¬ 
tured  in  Belgium  should  be  taught,  in¬ 
cluding  those  kinds  which,  like  Chan¬ 
tilly,  Mechlin  and  Valenciennes,  seem 
to  be  on  the  point  of  extinction.  Of 
such  kinds  the  manufacture  should  not 
be  at  present  encouraged,  but  the ‘art 
should  not  be  suffered  to  perish,  since 
fashion,  which  has  deserted  them,  may 
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return  to  them  and  make  them  once 
more  a  source  of  profit.  Local  schools 
would  be  formed  which  would  teach, 
each  the  special  lace  of  its  own  dis¬ 
trict,  and  would  be  watched  over  by  a 
local  committee;  and  the  teachers  in  all 
the  schools  would  be  drawn  from  the 
ranks  of  the  most  successful  pupils. 
Every  process  connected  with  her  own 
kind  of  lace  would  be  taught  to  every 
learner,  and  a  school  of  design  would 
form  part  of  the  establishment.  The 
ladies  of  the  society,  like  those  of  the 
English  and  Irish  societies,  would  un¬ 
dertake  to  be  customers;  and  sale¬ 
rooms  would  be  opened,  at  first  in 
Brussels  and  afterwards  in  other 

Tb«  Monthly  Rorlow. 


towns.  Finally  the  society  would  sup¬ 
ply  lace  to  merchants  and  take  orders 
from  them.  Since  so  many  intermedi¬ 
aries  between  the  worker  and  the  cus¬ 
tomer— at  present  there  are  sometimes 
as  many  as  four  or  even  five — would  be 
eliminated,  the  workers  could  be  better 
paid  without  any  increase  of  selling 
price.  Lace-makers  would  no  longer  be 
tempted  to  seek  other  callings,  and 
learners  would  press  for  admission  into 
the  society’s  schools;  the  parasitic 
agent  would  by-and-by  cease  to  exist; 
and  the  lace  trade  of  Belgium  would 
be  saved  from  that  danger  of  total 
decay  which  at  present  undoubtedly 
threatens  it. 

Clementine  Black. 


HARTLEY  COLERIDGE. 

With  Some  Uitpublibhbd  Lbttbbb  and  VBitsrp. 


A  portfolio  of  prints  and  papers,  for¬ 
merly  belonging  to  a  printer  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Kendal,  has  recently  come  be¬ 
fore  the  notice  of  the  writer.  Among 
the  contents  were  found  some  remains 
of  Wordsworth  and  of  Hartley  Cole¬ 
ridge.  Those  of  W’ordsworth  consist 
of  two  notes,  of  uninviting  appearance 
and  merely  business  character,  con¬ 
cerned  with  a  once  well-known  guide 
to  the  English  Lake  District,  for  which 
the  poet  had  written  a  portion  of  the 
letter-press.  The  remains  of  Hartley 
Coleridge,  however,  are  of  considerable 
general  interest,  and  may  serve  to  re¬ 
call  the  personal  charm  of  a  writer 
little  remembered  at  the  present  day. 

The  two  following  letters  refer  to  a 
set  of  memorial  verses,  which  will  be 
found  below.  It  Is  characteristic  of 
our  author  that  a  large  number  of  his 
verses  were  suggested  by  such  topics 


as  the  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  of 
relatives  and  friends. 

The  Nab  (Rydal),  July  8,  1847. 

Dear  Sir,— That  excellent  English 
yeoman,  James  Fleming  (it  would  be 
abominable  to  Mister  him),  wishes  to 
have  four  dozen  copies  of  the  enclosed 
verses  printed,  at  your  earliest  conven¬ 
ience,  of  course  for  private  circulation 
only.  It  is  some  satisfaction  that  my 
little  knack  of  verse  enables  me  to 
give  some  consolation  to  a  good  man, 
who  has  lost  his  youngest,  perhaps  his 
favorite,  child.  I  have  too  much  value 
for  the  time  of  a  man  of  business  to 
trouble  you  with  a  long  letter,  so  with 
kind  respects  to  Mrs.  Hudson,  whose 
health  I  hope  Improves,  I  remain,  your 
much  obliged. 

Hartley  Coleridge. 

N.B.— As  my  writing  is  not  the  most 
intelligible  in  the  world,  I  would  thank 
you  for  a  proof.  J.  F.  will  be  answer- 
able  for  any  expense  incurred.  Be- 
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member  me  kindly  to  Mr.  Gough  when 
you  see  him. 

Rydal.  August  15,  1847. 

Dear  Sir,— Tho’  I  am  much  obliged 
to  you  for  your  marginal  corrections, 
I  cannot  think  the  amputations  you 
propose  at  all  necessary  or  advanta* 
geous.  The  extension  of  the  line  by  an 
additional  short  syllable  is  authorized 
by  the  best  versifiers,  and  by  Dryden 
himself,  the  great  model  of  couplet 
versification.  An  effect  was  intended; 
the  change  of  movement  indicates  the 
change  of  feeling. 

As  to  the  lines  which  you  character¬ 
ize  as  obscure,  I  think  you  will  find 
them  clear  enough  if  you  recollect  that 
According  to  the  received  belief  of  the 
A.gee  of  Faith,  two  principle  (sic)  causes 
of  a  ghost’s  walking  were  the  conceal¬ 
ment  of  treasures  or  concealed  sins. 
Except  under  these  cases,  persons  who 
died  from  natural  causes  seldom  or 
never  became  commonplace  bugga-boo 
ghosts,  tho’  eminent  saints  sometimes 
were  permitted  to  appear  in  a  glorified 
state,  to  warn  or  console  beloved  sur¬ 
vivors.  Nor  are  legends  wanting  of 
wicked  souls  returning  from  the  bot¬ 
tomless  Pit,  with  a  benevolence  hardly 
to  be  expected  in  spirits  utterly  and 
hopelessly  reprobate:  to  account  for 
which  seeming  inconsistency  Divines 
had  recourse  to  a  very  ingenious  hy¬ 
pothesis— to  wit;  that  every  additional 
convict  is  another  faggot  to  increase 
the  heat  of  the  fiames;  an  opinion, 
strange  as  it  may  sound,  very  capable 
of  a  sound  allegorical  comment  It  is 
versified  after  bis  own  fashion  by 
Quarles,  who  probably  did  not  Invent 
it.  It  was  doubtless  etched  with  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  on  the  brain  of  a  monk. 

P 

That  drop-requesting  Dives  did  desire 
His  brother  might  have  warning  of 
that  fire 

Whose  flames  he  felt.  Could  he,  a 
Fiend,  wish  well 

To  man?  What!  Is  there  charity  In 
Hell? 

Each  soul  that’s  damngd  is  a  brand  of 
fire 

To  make  Hell  so  much  hotter,  and  the 
nigher 

In  love  or  blood  they  be  that  are  tor¬ 
mented 


The  more  their  pains  and  torments  are 
augmented. 

—“Divine  (!!)  Fancies.’’ 

As  I  have  got  upon  the  subject  of 
ghosts,  you  may  perhaps  be  amused 
with  a  narrative,  which  I  believe  to 
be  a  fact.  It  is  something  in  your  way, 
and  the  finest  stroke  of  puffery  that 
I  ever  read  of.  A  certain  Bookseller, 
whose  name  I  forget,  published  a 
translation  from  the  French  of  “Drel- 
incourt  on  Death’’— a  good  book,  I 
daresay,  though  I  never  read  it 
through— and  its  intrinsic  merit  did 
not  avail  to  make  it  sell  in  an  age,  if 
not  less  religious,  less  busy  and  anx¬ 
ious  about  religion  than  the  present 
But  the  worthy  Bibliopole  was  not 
content  to  sit  down  under  loss  with¬ 
out  effort.  So  be  engaged  Daniel  De 
Foe  to  draw  up  a  full  and  veracious 
account  of  the  apparition  of  Mrs.  Veal, 
who  came  from  Heaven  to  visit  one  of 
her  friends  for  the  express  purpose  of 
recording  the  inestimable  benefit  her 
soul  had  derived  from  the  perusal  of 
“Drelincourt  on  Death.’’  I  believe  the 
device  succeeded;  certainly  Drelin¬ 
court  became  a  popular  book  among 
the  serious,  has  been  often  reprinted 
both  in  London  and  in  the  provinces, 
is  distributed  in  numbers,  with  the 
account  of  the  apparition  prefixed.  You 
have  doubtless  often  seen  it.  No  man 
could  ever  impart  to  fiction  the  same 
appearance  of  reality  as  Daniel  De 
Foe.  His  recently  deceased  namesake 
(whose  embalmed  body,  exhibiting  at 
a  guinea  a  head,  has  been  the  Jenny 
Lind  of  Ireland)  was  not  half  so  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact  in  his— but  I’ll  say  nothing 
rude  of  the  dead. 

Had  the  lines  on  Mary  Fleming  been 
Intended  for  public  sale,  I  should  have 
added  a  few  notes,  but  as  they  are 
printed  for  private  distribution  only, 
this  would  be  needlessly  increasing  the 
expense,  for  I  can  give  all  necessary 
explanations  by  word  of  mouth. 

I  was  never  an  expert  corrector  of 
the  Press,  and  have  forgotten  some  of 
the  marks:  but  I  should  be  obliged  to 
you  to  commence  the  lines  beginning 
“For  she  is  dead,’*  “Yes,  she  was  fair,’’ 
“But  God,  all  wise,’’  as  new  para¬ 
graphs.  I  know  that  there  is  a  puz¬ 
zling  similarity  between  my  A’s,  O’s, 
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and  U’s.  I  am  a  pest  to  the  composi¬ 
tors. 

I  hope  Mrs.  Hudson’s  health  contin¬ 
ues  to  Improve.  The  people  hereabouts 
have  got  into  a  sad  habit  of  marrying. 
The  worshipful  the  Mayor  of  Stock- 
port  (?)  seriously  threatens  bringing  a 
young  and  lovely  bride  in  the  course 
of  the  autumn.  But  you  will  hear 
nothing  so  foolish  of,  Yours  truly, 

E.  Coleridge. 

The  verses  which  occasioned  this  de¬ 
lightful  letter  do  not  appear  in  the 
portfolio;  I  am  indebted  for  a  copy  of 
them  to  Mr.  James  Fleming,  of  the 
Knott  House,  Grassmere,  who  Is  a 
grandson  of  “that  excellent  English 
yeoman,  James  Fleming,’’ 

MA.RY  FLEMING. 

DIED  AUGUST,  1840. 

Aged  21  Years. 

4 

Hush’d  is  the  vale,  yet  ever  and  again 
There  comes  a  sigh  as  of  o’ermastered 
pain; 

The  sky  is  clad  in  clouds,  obscurely 
white 

As  garment  of  a  female  anchorite: 

The  voice  we  speak  in  is  sedate  and 
low 

Our  wildest  lads  demurely  walk  and 
slow: 

The  clamorous  wind  holds  in  its  noisy 
breath. 

Awed  by  the  presence  of  a  holy  death. 

For  she  is  dead  that  was  of  all  ap¬ 
proved. 

And  loving  many  was  by  many  loved. 
Small  need,  I  ween,  of  that  dull  boom¬ 
ing  bell 

Whose  sad  tautology  is  task’d  to  tell 
What  we  all  know-all,  woefully,  too 
well— 

That  she  that  wont  to  walk  along  the 
way 

With  step  so  light,  yet  firm,  with  heart 
so  gay, 

Yet  self-possess’d— with  form  erect  and 
tall. 

And  smiles  that  were  a  dally  festival- 
Now  lies  a  model  of  inanimate  earth. 
Nor  hears  the  sobs  heaved  by  her  deso¬ 
late  hearth, 
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Yet  wears  that  look  of  patience  that 
she  wore 

Through  months  of  pain- still  trying, 
often  sore. 

Yes,  she  was  fair— and,  better  far, 
was  good. 

Most  lovely  in  her  early  womanhood,— 
Fair,  yet  not  too  fair  for  the  busy  life 
And  daily  duties  of  a  plain  man’s 
wife; 

With  just  enough  of  scholarship  to  see 
Both  what  she  ought  to  do  and  ought 
to  be,— 

Full  fitted  seem’d  she  for  the  lot  which 
heaven 

In  its  benignant  care  to  her  had  given. 

But  God,  all-wise— and  surely  He 
knows  best— 

Decrees  the  maiden  to  be  early  blest 
We  shall  not  see  her,  for  she  will  not 
walk 

In  the  cold  moonshine,  and  she  will 
not  talk. 

In  the  chill  whistling  of  the  midnight 
wind; 

No  buried  treasure  has  she  left  behind; 
No  sin  she  did  not  upon  earth  confess 
Obscures  her  hope  of  perfect  blessed¬ 
ness. 

We  shall  not  see  her  till- God  grant 
we  may 

See  her  again— in  God’s  eternal  day! 

The  following  verses  are  without 
date,  title,  or  autograph,  but  their  au¬ 
thorship  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the 
handwriting;  they  might  be  appropri¬ 
ately  entitled  “The  Ring.’’ 

Light  Is  the  love  of  youth  as  morning 
dew. 

And  evanescent  as  an  infant’s  tears; 
But  sure  the  Love  is  wise,  and  must 
be  true. 

That  can  survive  the  test  of  patient 
years. 

That  ring  I  gave  thee— when  I  was  so 
young 

I  hardly  knew  the  half  of  thy  great 
worth; 

I  heard  the  soft  sweet  accents  of  thy 
tongue, 

And  saw  thy  face  array’d  (?)  with 
radiant  mirth; 
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But  Love  is  not  tbe  comrade  of  an  Of  its  sweet  waters  that  as  yet 
hour,  looked  dim— 


It  is  not  all  exhausted  in  a  sigh, 

It  is  a  will,  a  duty,  and  a  power, 

A  temporal  witness  of  eternity; 

True  love  abides  the  peril  of  delay. 
Controls  the  restlessness  of  fond  de¬ 
sire. 

It  has  a  fancy  born  for  every  day, 

A  tide  of  feeling  that  can  never 
tire;— 

And  so  tbe  ring  that  on  thy  finger 
glows 

And  there  has  glitter’d  for  so  long  a 
time; 

Pledge  of  a  faith  that  daily  stronger 
grows. 

And  will  remain  until  the  doom  sub¬ 
lime, 

Shall  blend  our  natures  with  the  power 
above, 

From  whence  we  spring  and  whither 
we  are  bound; 

May  still  remain  tbe  witness  of  a  love 
Pure  as  its  ore,  and  endless  as  its 
round. 

Lastly,  I  find  two  sonnets,  apparent¬ 
ly  intended  to  Introduce  a  narrative 
poem.  Of  these  two  full  copies  exist, 
in  different  handwriting  and  with  sev¬ 
eral  slight  variants,  including  an  al¬ 
ternative  sestet  for  the  second  sonnet. 
A  third  copy  of  this  latter  sonnet  is 
found,  in  yet  another  handwriting, 
bearing  in  a  later  band  the  signature 
“T.  Preston,  Jr.,  Ardwick,  Manches¬ 
ter.”  What  appears  to  be  the  original 
version  is  written  in  the  same  band  ns 
a  copy  of  a  sonnet  addressed  to  Words¬ 
worth  and  printed  in  Hartley  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  poems.  There  is  little  room  for 
doubt  that  we  have  in  them  a  speci¬ 
men  of  Hartley’s  early  work. 

Introduction. 

1st 

This  grassy  Mountain-cup,  and  that 
round  Pool, 

As  here  I  rested,  prying  o’er  its  brim. 
From  fogs  relieved,  and  glad  to  breathe 
tbe  cool 


That  pool,  with  this  green  Bank,  me- 
thought  did  swim 

Smoothly  along;  then  something  me 
upbore 

Most  lonesome  amid  seas  remote  from 
shore. 

Those  rocks— become  a  shadow  on 
the  Mind! 

Uprose  an  ancient  Pile  of  lordly 
guise. 

Confusedly  I  roamed,  most  uncon¬ 
fin’d— 

Through  dim  remembrances,  and 
land  that  lies 

Over  the  Main— musing  on  many 
ills. 

Yet  sensible  to  sounds  that  seemed 
to  rise 

Like  voices  in  tbe  chambers  of 
these  hills. 

2nd. 

Time  was  when  I  could  weep;  bnt 
now  all  care 

Is  gone— yet  have  1  gazed  till  sense 
deceived 

Almost  assures  me  that  her  bosom 
heav’d; 

And  o’er  thos*  features,  as  tbe  lightest 
air 

On  summer  sea.  Life  play’d,  did  they 
but  bear 

One  trace  of  Mind,  faintly  in  sleep 
perceiv’d, 

Wand’rlng,  from  earthly  Impulse 
unrellev’d. 

Through  regions  of  Emotion,  wild  or 
fair. 

That  mind  is  gone!  and  now,  while 
over  all 

A  ghastly  dreaming  quiet  seems  to 
lie. 

All  sounds  subdued  to  mournful  har¬ 
mony. 

My  heart  Is  tranquil;  sunk  beyond  the 
call 

Of  Hope  or  Fear;  and  still  must  deep¬ 
er  fall, 

Down— down  with  Time,  till  e’en  re¬ 
membrance  die. 

(Alternative  Sestet.) 

They  passed;— and  what  seemed  years 
of  Slights  and  Pain, 
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Falsehood  and  Truth  most  oddly 
were  combin’d. 

I  would  have  fled  a  Fiend!  but  strove 
in  vain. 

All  these  I  then  retraced,  intent  to 
find 

(As  down  the  foggy  steeps  I  forced  my 
way) 

The  crude  materials  for  an  humble 
Lay. 

What  manner  of  man  was  the  writer 
of  these  poems?  Something  may  be 
surmised  even  from  such  few  and  cas¬ 
ual  relics.  A  man  of  ready  sympathy 
and  old-fashioned  courtesy;  of  strong 
sense  and  delicate  sensibility;  affection¬ 
ate  and  pious;  of  pleasant  humor  and 
curious  learning;  well  read  in  English 
poetry  and  himself  possessed  of  some 
poetic  gift,  a  “knack  of  verse,”  as  he 
phrased  it  in  the  modesty  of  his  later 
years.  If  we  would  learn  more  of  his 
life  and  nature  we  must  turn  to  his 
published  writings,^  to  the  memoir 
written  by  his  brother,  and  to  the  rec¬ 
ollections  of  bis  friends. 

Hartley  Coleridge  was  the  eldest  of 
the  three  children  of  S.  T.  Coleridge, 
the  others  being  Derwent  and  Sara. 
Though  bom  at  Clevedon  near  Bristol, 
in  1796,  bis  childhood— a  singularly 
happy  one— was  mainly  passed  at 
Greta  Hall,  Keswick,  where  the  Cole¬ 
ridge  and  Southey  families  lived  in 
common.  A  portion  of  the  house  was 
occupied,  till  his  death  in  1809,  by  its 
builder,  a  Mr.  Jackson,  and  his  house¬ 
keeper,  Mrs.  Wilson.  Hartley  soon 
became  the  spoilt  darling  of  these  good 
people,  known  affectionately  to  the 
children  as  “Jacky”  and  “Wilsy.”  The 
house,  still  an  object  of  Interest  and 
reverence  to  the  visitors  and  residents 
of  Keswick,  had,  a  hundred  years  ago, 
a  iarge  nursery  garden  in  front,  and 
an  orchard  and  a  small  wood  at  the 
back,  with  a  rough  river  path  where 

‘  “Poemi,**  by  Hartley  Oolerldse;  with  a  mem¬ 
oir  of  hia  life  by  tala  brother ;  2  vola.  Moxoo, 
1881.  “Eaaaya  and  Marginalia,”  by  Hartley  Cole- 
rtdge;  edited  by  bia  brother;  2  role.  Moxon, 
1881.  “The  Worka  of  Maaalnger  and  Ford." 


a  large  part  of  the  life  of  the  children 
was  spent.  One  of  its  rooms,  contain¬ 
ing  Mr.  Jackson’s  organ,  was  known 
originally  as  the  “Organ”  Room,  and 
later  as  “Peter”;  another  was  nick¬ 
named  “Paul,”  because  Peter  was 
robbed  to  fit  it  with  books;  a  third, 
stocked  with  ragged  volumes,  re-bound 
at  home  in  colored  prints,  was  dubbed 
the  Cottonian  Library.  Books  were  to 
be  found  at  every  turn,  for  Southey’s 
library  was  ever  expanding.  On  revis¬ 
iting  the  house  in  later  years  Hartley 
viewed  the  inevitable  alterations  with 
much  disfavor.  “The  Organ  room,” 
he  wrote,  “is  out  of  tune  .  .  .  the  con¬ 
version  of  Paul  apears  to  me  little  bet¬ 
ter  than  apostasy.” 

Physically,  Hartley  Coleridge  was  of 
diminutive  and  awkward  appearance, 
scarcely  more  than  five  feet  high,  with 
unusually  small  head,  clumsy  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  small  hands  and  feet.  He 
bad,  however,  beautiful  hair  and  bril¬ 
liant,  flashing  eyes.  His  hair  grew 
prematurely  grey,  and  was  quite  white 
before  his  death  in  1849,  in  bis  flfty- 
third  year.  His  brother  tells  us  that 
he  early  acquired  the  gait  and  appear¬ 
ance  of  advanced  age.  His  later  por¬ 
trait  shows  a  broad  forehead  backed 
by  a  mane  of  abundant  silver  hair, 
strongly  marked  brows,  and  alert  eyes. 
The  face  is  somewhat  marred  by  the 
wide  nose  and  broad  weak  mouth. 

Wilkie’s  portrait  of  him  at  the  age 
of  ten  shows  a  shapely  head,  with  dark 
hair,  delicate  ears,  oval  face,  rather 
high  eyebrows,  and  wide  open  pensive 
eyes.  The  prevailing  expression,  which 
gives  the  portrait  its  value  and  charm, 
is  that  dreaminess  which  above  all 
characterized  the  child  Hartley. 

“The  child  Is  father  to  the  man.” 
The  eccentricity  and  personal  fascina¬ 
tion  which  marked  Hartley  Coleridge 

edlte<1  with  Uxes  of  the  anthOTB  by  Hartley  Cole¬ 
ridge.  Moxon,  1839.  “Biographla  *  BoreaUa.” 
or  Llvee  of  Northern  Worthlea.  Blngley,  Leeds. 
1832. 
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throughout  life  displayed  themselves 
early.  Wordsworth  addressed  a  poem 
“To  H.  C.,  six  years  old,”  remarkable 
lK)th  iu  its  portraiture  of  the  child  aud 
lu  its  prophetic  glimpses  of  the  fu¬ 
ture:— 

O  Thou!  whose  fancies  from  afar  are 
brought.  .  .  . 

O  blessed  vision!  happy  Child! 

Thou  art  so  exquisitely  wild, 

I  think  of  thee  with  many  fears 
For  what  may  be  thy  lot  in  future 
years. 

.  .  .  When  Pain  might  be  thy  guest. 

Yet  he  believes  that  Nature  will, 
through  all  the  buffets  of  this  world. 

Preserve  for  thee  by  individual  right 
A  young  lamb’s  heart  among  the  full- 
grown  flocks.  .  .  . 

Thou  art  a  Dewdrop  which  the  Morn 
brings  forth, 

Ill-fltted  to  sustain  unkindly  shocks. 

Or  to  be  trailed  along  the  soiling  earth; 
A  gem  that  glitters  while  it  lives 
And  no  forewarning  gives; 

But  at  the  touch  of  wrong,  without  a 
strife. 

Slips  in  a  moment  out  of  life. 

His  father’s  words  reinforce  and  illus¬ 
trate  this  picture.  One  of  his  letters 
describes  Hartley  at  the  age  of  seven. 

A  strange,  strange  boy,  an  utter  vis¬ 
ionary;  like  the  moon  among  thin 
clouds,  he  moves  in  a  circle  of  light  of 
his  own  making;  he  alone  is  a  light  of 
his  own.  He  has  no  vanity,  no  pride, 
no  resentments;  and  though  very  pas¬ 
sionate.  I  never  yet  saw  him  angry 
with  anybody.  TTiough  seven  years 
old.  be  is  the  merest  child.  His  dis¬ 
positions  are  very  sweet,  he  Is  a  great 
lover  of  truth  and  of  the  flnest  moral 
nicety  of  feelings,  yet  altcaus  dreaming. 

He  was  accustomed  to  make  long 
extempore  prayers  aloud  to  his  beloved 
Wllsy;  when  comfortably  settled  in 
bed— never  before— and  in  the  mjood,  he 
would  touch  Mrs.  Wilson,  and  saying 
“Now  listen  T’  would  start  off  like  a 
preacher.  When  flve  years  old  he  was 


asked  a  question  about  being  called 
Hartley.  “Which  Hartley?”  demanded 
the  boy.  “Why!  is  there  more  than  one 
Hartley?”  inquired  the  visitor.  “Yes,” 
he  replied,  “there’s  a  deal  of  Hartleys.” 
“How  so?”  “There’s  Picture  Hartley 
(Hazlitt  had  painted  a  portrait  of  him), 
and  Shadow  Hartley,  and  there’s  Echo 
Hartley,  aud  Catch-me-fast  Hartley;” 
at  the  same  time  seizing  his  own  arm 
very  eagerly.  He  used  at  the  same  age 
to  be  “in  an  agony  of  thought,  puzzling 
himself  about  the  reality  of  existence.” 

As  he  grew  older  the  tyranny  of 
these  metaphysical  problems  died 
away.  He  iived  in  the  stirring  epoch 
of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and  acquired 
a  vivid  aud  precocious  interest  in  poli¬ 
tics.  He  listened  eagerly  to  the  discus¬ 
sions  of  public  events  between  bis 
father,  Wordsworth,  Southey,  and  their 
friends;  the  greater  part  of  his  eleventh 
year  was  spent  in  visiting  new  scenes, 
Leicestershire,  London,  Bristol,  and  the 
West  of  England.  All  the  knowledge 
thus  acquired,  passing  through  the 
prism  of  his  mind,  was  transformed 
into  something  “rich  and  sti'auge." 

Out  of  a  fantastic  imagination  iu  his 
early  childhood  he  evolved  an  ideal 
world,  an  Utopia,  which  quickly  as¬ 
sumed  vast  dimensions.  In  a  field  near 
his  home  was  to  gush  forth  a  cataract, 
quaintly  named  Jugforce,  which  be¬ 
came  a  river  with  populous  banks, 
flowing  into  an  ocean  with  isles  and 
continents.  Day  by  day  new  details 
were  added,  till  to  himself,  and  to  his 
chief  companions,  bewitched  by  his 
eloquence  and  conviction,  the  history 
and  geography  of  this  region  became 
far  more  famiiiar  than  those  of  the 
world  of  fact  Every  place  and  per¬ 
son  received  a  distinctive  name;  thus 
Jugforcia  was  altered  by  a  species  of 
anagram  into  EJuxria,  and  Fitzbardinc 
into  Fizzardin.  Each  nation  bad  its 
separate  life,  political,  religious,  social 
and  literary';  parliamentary  debates, 
wars,  revolutions,  all  the  elements  of  a 
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complex  civilization  were  woven  by 
degrees  into  this  wondrous  romance, 
which  formed  for  years  the  chief  pre¬ 
occupation  of  its  author.  He  appeared 
absolutely  convinced  of  the  reality  of 
bis  narratives,  and  unconscious  of  the 
process  of  invention.  Walking  in  u 
very  pensive  mood  one  day,  he  was 
asked  what  ailed  him,  and  replied,  “My 
people  are  too  fond  of  war,  and  I  have 
just  made  an  eloquent  speech  iu  the 
Senate,  which  has  not  made  any  im¬ 
pression  upon  them,  and  to  war  they 
will  go!”  Though  the  map  of  Ejuxrla 
perished,  one  relic  of  its  later  history 
survived  in  Mrs.  Coleridge’s  handwrit¬ 
ing  in  the  shape  of  “The  history  of  St 
Malo,  an  enthusiastic  Reformer  and 
Hierophant.”  Hartley  in  later  years 
drew  the  picture  of  his  mother  “pa¬ 
tiently  performing  the  part  of  an 
amanuensis,  while  I,  stamping  about 
the  room,  dictated  with  all  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  an  unfledged  authorling.” 

At  the  small  private  school  at  Amble- 
side,  to  which  he  went  in  1808,  the 
same  faculty  of  Invention  and  fluent 
Improvisation  revealed  itself  in  a 
slightly  different  form.  He  never 
played,  having  neither  taste  for  games 
nor  physical  dexterity;  but  In  the  dor¬ 
mitory  night  after  night  for  years  he 
entertained  his  companions  with  a  tale 
of  his  own  composition.  This  romance, 
to  which  as  it  neared  its  end  the  name 
of  “The  Virtuous  Robbers”  was  given, 
became  in  length,  scale,  and  complex¬ 
ity,  an  achievement  parallel  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Ejuxria,  which  it  surpassed  in 
dramatic  and  emotional  power. 

In  1815  he  went  to  Oxford  as  a  Post¬ 
master  of  Merton.  The  best  extant 
record  of  his  life  at  this  period  is  found 
in  a  letter  of  the  Rev.  A.  Dyce. 

I  remember  him  as  a  young  man  who 
possessed  an  Intellect  of  the  highest 
order,  with  great  simplicity  of  charac¬ 
ter  and  considerable  oddity  of  manner. 
His  extraordinary  power  as  a  con- 
verser  (or  rather,  a  declaimer)  pro¬ 


cured  for  him  numerous  invitations  to 
what  are  called  at  Oxford  “wine  par¬ 
ties.”  He  knew  that  he  was  expected 
to  talk,  and  talking  was  his  delight. 
Leaning  his  head  on  one  shoulder, 
turning  up  his  dark  bright  eyes,  and 
swinging  backwards  and  forwards  in 
bis  chair,  be  would  hold  forth  by  the 
hour  (for  no  one  wished  to  interrupt 
him)  on  whatever  subject  might  have 
been  started— either  of  literature,  poli¬ 
tics  or  religion— with  an  originality  of 
thought,  a  force  of  illustration,  and  a 
facility  and  beauty  of  expression, 
which  I  question  if  any  man  then  liv¬ 
ing,  except  bis  father,  could  have  sur¬ 
passed. 

He  worked  hard  as  bis  flnal  exami¬ 
nation  approached,  and  was  placed  in 
the  second  class  in  literis  hvmanioribus; 
shortly  afterwards  he  obtained  a  Fel¬ 
lowship  at  Oriel  with  high  distinction. 
Unfltted  by  temperament  for  the  strug¬ 
gles  of  professional  life,  he  now 
seemed  to  have  happily  attained  Just 
that  competence  and  independent  posi¬ 
tion  which  would  bring  his  natural 
gifts  to  maturity.  The  delicate  plant 
of  such  fair  promise  appeared  to  be 
on  the  point  of  a  splendid  efflorescence. 
We  have  now  reached  the  crisis  of 
Hartley  Coleridge’s  life,  of  which  the 
details  are  largely  veiled  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  gaze;  and  it  is  necessary  to  bring 
together  and  try  to  grasp  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  certain  peculiarities  of  bis 
nature,  if  we  would  explain  his  later 
history. 

His  father  noted  that  he  was  “very 
passionate,”  in  such  paroxysms  he  had 
as  a  child  the  habit  of  biting  his  arm, 
and  Southey  nicknamed  him  Job  be¬ 
cause  of  his  impatience.  Many  of  his 
childish  faults  were  committed  uncon¬ 
sciously,  through  Intense  absorption  in 
thought:— “It  Is  a  sad  pity,  but  it  can’t 
be  helped,  you  know.  I  am  always 
being  a  bad  boy,”  he  said,  “when  I 
am  thinking  of  my  own  thoughts.”  He 
was  of  extreme  sensibility,  which  he 
was  quite  unable  to  control;  thus  he 
could  not  open  a  letter  without  trem- 
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bliog.  We  are  told  that  he  shrauk 
from  mental  pain  and  was  beyond 
measure  Impatient  of  control.  He  was 
dowered  with  the  melancholy  of  the 
artistic  temperament,  and  was  subject 
to  fits  of  unreasoning  despondency.  He 
said  once,  “I  have  even  heard  a  voice, 
yes,  not  like  a  creation  of  the  fancy, 
but  an  audible  and  sensuous  voice, 
foreboding  evil  to  me;”  in  such  a  mood 
his  youthful  poem  “Presentiment”  was 
composed.  His  failure  to  win  the 
Newdigate  induced  a  depression  alto¬ 
gether  disproportionate  to  the  occasion; 
indeed  he  dated  from  this  event  his 
“downward  declension,  impotence  of 
will,  and  melancholy  recklessness.”  He 
confesses,  “It  was  the  first  time  I 
sought  relief  from  wine.” 

The  Oriel  Fellowship  was  as  usual 
granted  in  the  first  instance  for  a  pro¬ 
bationary  period  of  twelve  months. 
Daring  this  time  Hartley,  shy  and 
difildent  yet  proud  and  defiant,  felt 
under  a  kind  of  espionage  against 
which  he  weakly  rebelled.  His  Bo¬ 
hemian  habits  offended  the  clerical  de¬ 
corum  of  the  Common  Room,  and  were 
deemed  highly  undesirable  in  a  resi¬ 
dent  Fellow.  None  of  his  new  associ¬ 
ates  appear  to  have  welcomed  him 
with  the  sympathy  which  might  have 
broken  down  the  barrier  of  his  super¬ 
sensitive  shyness,  or  to  have  read  his 
character  or  felt  his  winning  charm  or 
had  any  inkling  of  his  inherent  purity 
and  religious  feeling. 

If  we  lament  their  blindness  and 
lack  of  sympathy  we  most  lay  the 
chief  blame  on  his  own  wilful  moodi¬ 
ness  at  this  unhappy  period.  His 
faults  were  glaring  enough,  from  un- 
ponctuality  and  disregard  of  the  nice¬ 
ties  of  college  etiquette,  to  occasional 
intemperance,  failure  as  a  tutor,  and 
views  on  politics,  religion,  and  univer¬ 
sity  discipline,  which  were  certainly 
liberal  and  appeared  at  times  revolu¬ 
tionary.  The  very  brilliance  of  his  in¬ 
tellectual  and  conversational  gifts 


made  the  possible  infiuence  of  this  re¬ 
puted  enfant  terrible  all  the  more  dan¬ 
gerous;  and  the  result  of  the  whole 
matter  was  that  at  the  close  of  the  year 
of  probation  Hartley  was  deprived  of 
his  Fellowship,  mainly  on  the  ground 
of  intemperance,  while  receiving  a  so¬ 
latium  of  £300. 

He  never  recovered  from  the  blow; 
and  Wordsworth’s  lines. 

At  the  touch  of  wrong,  without  a 
strife. 

Slips  in  a  moment  out  of  life, 

received  an  unforeseen  fulfilment.  The 
little  rift  within  the  lute— that  infirm¬ 
ity  of  will  which  he  Inherited  perhaps 
from  his  father— became  Increasingly 
apparent.  Literary  works  were  pro¬ 
jected  and  begun,  but  soon  abandoned; 
an  attempt  at  schoolmastering  at  Am- 
bleside  proved,  as  indeed  he  foresaw 
from  the  first,  a  failure;  the  thought 
of  taking  holy  orders  was  abandoned 
as  presumptuous.  In  many  respects 
be  was  admirably  qualified  for  the 
work  of  a  country  clergyman,  but  he 
very  rightly  judged  himself  precluded 
by  bis  besetting  infirmity  from  enter¬ 
ing  upon  it.  For  neither  reason  nor 
religion  availed  to  shake  off  perma¬ 
nently  the  tyranny  of  the  habit  of  in¬ 
temperance  which  had  been  allowed  to 
grow  on  him.  Yet  the  sweetness  and 
purity  of  his  nature  remained  un¬ 
dimmed;  he  was  deeply,  unaffectedly 
religious;  and  herein  lies  the  pitiful 
tragedy  of  his  life. 

His  weakness  and  self-distrust  cut 
him  off  also  from  another  life-long 
dream,  that  of  a  happy  marriage;  be 
dared  not  run  the  risk  of  visiting  his 
own  shame  on  innocent  souls,  and  so 
voluntarily  sacrificed  consolations 
which  thousands  of  worse  men  enjoy. 
This  too  should  be  counted  to  him  for 
righteousness.  He  lived  and  died  a 
genial  old  bachelor,  not  of  the  type  of 
I..amb  (who  preferred  babies  "boiled”) 
but  a  lover  of  young  folk,  in  particular 
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of  all  little  girls,  finding  his  joys  vica¬ 
riously  in  the  families  of  bis  friends. 
As  a  poet  of  babyhood  be  anticipated 
Mr.  Swinburne. 

On  the  failure  of  the  school  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Grasmere.  Here,  and  at  the 
Nab  Cottage,  Rydal,  close  to  his  life¬ 
long  friends  the  Wordsworths,  he 
passed,  with  but  a  few  brief  periods 
of  absence,  the  remainder  of  bis  life. 
He  lived  with  the  greatest  simplicity 
and  economy,  spending  bis  time  large¬ 
ly  in  reading,  meditation,  and  writing. 
Of  the  literary  outcome  of  these  quiet 
years— alas!  too  scanty— it  is  no  part 
of  the  present  sketch  to  attempt  any 
elaborate  criticism.  In  poetry  his  per¬ 
formance  was  sadly  inadequate  to  his 
gifts.  Unstable  as  water,  the  curse  of 
Reuben  lay  on  him.  The  lines  on  No¬ 
vember,  displaying  a  Sbakesperian 
fancy  and  beauty  of  diction,  and  the 
fragment  of  a  drama  on  Prometheus 
prove  him  to  have  acquired  early  a 
mastery  of  the  technique  of  verse;  but 
he  was  deficient  in  constructive  and 
dramatic  power,  and  above  all  he 
lacked  the  strenuous,  persistent  appli¬ 
cation  without  which  the  greater 
achievements  of  poetry  are  impossible. 

To  this  distaste  for  continuous  exer¬ 
tion  may  be  partly  attributed  his  fond¬ 
ness  for  the  sonnet  form,  and  the 
readiness  with  which  he  yielded  to  the 
temptations  of  “occasional”  poetry. 
He  had  an  itch  for  rhyming  which  took 
the  line  of  least  resistance;  and  bis 
powers  were  frittered  away  on  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  album  verses,  valentines, 
lines  addressed  to  infants,  relatives, 
flowers,  animals — even,  in  a  mock- 
heroic  vein,  to  the  red  herring!  It 
should  be  remembered  however  that 
the  bulk  of  his  later  verse  was  not 
written  with  any  direct  view  to  publi¬ 
cation.  For  the  rest,  his  verse,  facile 
and  seldom  deep,  is  chiefly  marked  by 
graceful  fancy  and  unfailing  smooth¬ 
ness  and  melody;  and  a  large  number 
of  his  poems  have  a  pathetic  personal 


interest.  Note  the  exquisite  simplicity 
and  passion  in  the  closing  cadences  of 
the  sonnet  beginning,  “Think  upon 
Death.” 

Dead  is  my  father,  dead  is  my  good 
mother. 

And  what  on  earth  have  I  to  do  but 
die? 

But  if  by  grace  I  reach  the  blessed 
sky, 

I  fain  would  see  the  same,  and  not 
another; 

The  very  father  that  I  used  to  see. 

The  mother  that  has  nursed  me  on 
her  knee. 

His  sketches  of  English  poets  form 
a  rhymed  of  the  numerous  MS. 

notes  with  which  he  enriched  the 
blank  pages  and  margins  of  his  well- 
thumbed  copy  of  “Anderson’s  British 
Poets.”  “The  Marginalia,”  together 
with  the  more  elaborate  essays  on 
Shakespeare,  Hamlet,  and  Parties  in 
Poetry,  contain  a  mass  of  acute  and 
independent  criticism,  mostly  terse, 
forcible,  and  just  in  expression;  the 
notes  on  Dryden  in  particular  are  high¬ 
ly  suggestive  and  illuminating.  The 
prose  of  bis  first  essays  is  essentially 
that  of  a  poetic  mind,  eloquent  and 
musical,  full  of  color  and  richness, 
with  similes  and  metaphors  crowding 
on  one  another.  An  example  of  this 
early  style  may  be  given,  from  the 
Essay  on  the  Heathen  Mythology;  the 
reference  is  to  Greek  poetry  and  reli¬ 
gion. 

Oh!  what  a  faith  were  this,  if  hu¬ 
man  life  were  indeed  but  a  summer’s 
dream,  and  sin  and  sorrow  but  a  bel¬ 
dame’s  tale,  and  death  the  fading  of  a 
rainbow,  or  the  sinking  of  a  breeze  Into 
quiet  air;  If  all  mankind  were  lovers 
and  poets,  and  there  were  no  truer 
pain  than  the  first  sigh  of  love,  or  the  ' 
yearning  after  ideal  beauty;  if  "there 
were  no  dark  misgivings,  no  obstinate 
questionings,  no  age  to  freeze  the 
springs  of  life,  and  no  remorse  to  taint 
them. 

Flowing  and  natural  as  it  appears. 
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this  style  was  quickly  abaudoned.  The 
discourses  on  Black  Cats  and  on  Brev¬ 
ity  remind  the  reader  irresistibly  of 
the  quaint  humor  of  Charles  Lamb. 
Let  us  take  the  opening  paragraph  of 
the  latter. 

“Brevity,”  says  Polonius,  “is  the  soul 
of  wit,”  and  twenty  men  as  wise  as 
he  have  said  so  after  him.  “Truth,” 
says  Mr.  Stephen  Jones,  the  worthy 
compiler  of  various  Biographical,  Geo¬ 
graphical,  and  Lexicographical  Duo¬ 
decimos,  “is  the  soul  of  my  work,  and 
brevity  is  its  body.”  Strange  quality, 
that  can  at  once  be  body  and  soul! 
Bare  coincidence,  that  the  soul  of  wit 
should  be  the  body  of  a  pocket  dic¬ 
tionary! 

Hartley  was  through  life  remarkably 
self-consistent,  and  his  opinions  and 
prejudices  on  matters  of  art  and  litera¬ 
ture  were  formed  early,  and  were  little 
modified  by  subsequent  refiectlon.  In 
bis  later  work  his  style  is  easy,  con¬ 
versational,  and  wholly  subservient  to 
the  matter  expressed.  Amazingly  dis¬ 
cursive,  often  charmingly  egotistic, 
writing  as  it  were  in  dressing-gown 
and  easy  slippers,  he  let  his  fancy  play 
freely  round  his  subject,  writing  as  he 
thought  and  what  he  thought  “de  om¬ 
nibus  rebus  et  quibusdam  aliis.” 

Mellowed  by  advancing  years,  he  was 
beloved  by  all  his  neighbors,  gentle 
and  simple.  “In  the  farmhouse  or  the 
cottage,”  we  are  told,  “not  alone  at 
times  of  a  rural  festivity,  at  a  sheep¬ 
shearing,  a  wedding,  or  a  christening, 
but  by  the  ingle-side  with  the  grand¬ 
mother  and  the  ‘bairns’,  he  was  made, 
and  felt  himself,  at  home.”  His  ami¬ 
able  eccentricities  continued;  at  meal¬ 
times,  when  he  had  anything  espe¬ 
cially  pointed  to  say,  he  would  stand 
up  or  even  walk  round  the  dining- 
table;  when  walking  with  a  friend,  he 
would  be  struck  by  some  sudden 
thought  and  start  off  running;  or  he 
might  see  a  tethered  donkey  and  fiing 
his  arms  about  its  neck.  He  loved 


animals,  and,  like  his  father,  had  a 
particular  fondness  for  the  donkey 
tribe,  whose  intelligence  he  often  vin¬ 
dicated  with  much  humorous  ingenu¬ 
ity.  Once,  taking  refuge  in  a  wayside 
hostel  from  a  storm,  he  was  moved  to 
deliver  an  impromptu  historicai  lecture 
to  an  audience  of  Cumbrian  farmers. 
“Ay,  but  Mr.  Coleridge  talks  fine!” 
was  their  verdict.  He  wandered  round 
the  country’,  an  unkempt,  weather¬ 
beaten  figure,  with  his  trousers— gener¬ 
ally  too  long— doubled  halfway  up  the 
leg,  unbrushed,  and  often  splashed, 
and  bis  bat  brushed  the  wrong  way, 
for  he  never  used  an  umbrelia.  He 
mixed  freely  with  all,  and  they  loved 
him  in  return,  venerating  his  talents, 
and  proud  to  have  him  in  their  midst. 

A  charming  picture  of  him  is  drawn 
by  one  of  his  pupils  at  Sedbergh, 
where  he  took  temporary  work  in  1837 
and  183S. 

I  first  saw  Hartley  when  he  heai . 
us  our  lesson  In  Mr.  Green’s  parlor. 
My  impression  of  him  was  what  I  con¬ 
ceived  Shakespere’s  idea  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  to  be,  something  which  we  like 
to  have  in  a  picture.  He  was  dressed 
in  black;  his  hair,  just  touched  with 
grey,  fell  in  thick  waves  down  his 
back,  and  he  had  a  frilled  shirt  on; 
and  there  was  a  sort  of  autumnai  ripe¬ 
ness  and  brightness  about  him.  His 
shrill  voice  and  his  quick,  authorita¬ 
tive  “right!  right!”  and  Oie  chuckle 
with  which  he  translated  “rerum  rep- 
etundarum”  as  “peculation,  a  very 
common  vice  in  governors  of  all  ages,” 
after  which  he  took  a  turn  round  the 
sofa— all  struck  me  amazingly. 

After  which  he  took  a  turn  round  the 
sofa!  What  an  illuminating  touch!  He 
was  a  most  stimulating  teacher  to  the 
boys  of  the  Sixth;  but  they  must  have 
been  amazed  to  see  him— the  deputy 
headmaster— running  along  the  fields 
with  arms  outstretched,  and  talking  to 
himself! 

He  died  on  January  6th,  1849,  of 
bronchitis,  after  a  short  illness;  and 
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was  burled  at  Grasmere  Churchyard 
In  a  spot  selected  by  Wordsworth,  be¬ 
side  that  which  the  aged  poet  had 
chosen  for  his  own  grave.  His  sister 
Sara  wrote  of  him,  “he  was  the  source 
to  us  all  of  pride  and  pleasure,  of  keen 
anguish  and  searching  anxiety  .  .  . 
The  most  attaching  of  men  .  .  .  Never 
was  a  man  more  beloved  in  life  and 
mourned  in  death.” 

Two  short  quotations  from  his  poems 
may  fitly  close  this  record: 

All  things  I  loved,  however  strange  or 
odd, 

Temple  Bar. 


As  deeming  all  things  were  beloved  by 
God. 

There  is  a  fable  that  I  once  did  read. 

Of  a  bad  angel  that  was  some  way 
good. 

And  therefore  on  the  brink  of  heaven 
he  stood. 

Looking  each  way,  and  no  way  could 
proceed; 

Till  at  the  last  he  purged  away  his 
sin. 

By  loving  all  the  Joy  he  saw  within. 

Remittuntur  el  peccata  multa,  quonl- 

am  dllexlt  multum. 

J.  K.  Hudson. 


LETTERS  TO  A  LITERARY  ASPIRANT. 

{Being  an  Anatomy  of  Art  contained  in  a  few  letters  addressed  to  Mr.  - , 

and  note  published  by  permission  of  the  writer.) 


IV. 

My  dear  Nephew— C&n  you  be  funny, 
if  you  try  very  hard?  I  do  not  mean 
“are  you  naturally  humorous?”  for  that 
would  open  no  new  door  In  fiction,  and 
this  time  I  am  going  to  suggest  a  raid 
on  originality.  The  whole  of  existence 
can  be  treated  humorously,  as  Mr. 
Fielding,  for  instance,  treated  it; 
though,  on  the  other  hand,  a  saving 
sense  of  humor  will  enjoin  you  to  ex¬ 
cept  many  matters  from  its  dominion, 
and  to  obtain  much  of  your  effect  by 
contrast  with  more  serious  scenes.  As, 
for  example,  when  poor  Peter  Peebles 
stumbles  in  upon  Justice  Foxley’s  in¬ 
quiry,  or  Major  Pendennis  comments 
on  the  misfortunes  of  his  friends.  This 
method  will  create  no  “boom.”  “It  has 
been  done  before,  .and  reminds  us  of 
some  one  else,”  the  critics  will  say; 
“what  we  want  is  originality.”  •  So  to 
avoid  this  fate  you  must  seek  another 
road  to  notoriety. 

Such  a  facetious  highway  was  dis¬ 


covered  some  years  ago,  in  America, 
I  believe;  and  this  route  has  since  been 
followed  nearer  home,  with  modifica¬ 
tions  that  have  satisfied  the  most  ex¬ 
acting  critics  of  its  freshness,  and  a 
success  that  must  have  convinced  the 
authors  of  their  mission.  The  basis 
of  the  method  is  this.  You  adopt  the 
role  of  a  semi-educated  buffoon,  and  in 
this  capacity  narrate  your  escapades  as 
the  persevering  and  long-suffering 
clown  who  enlivens  the  domestic 
hearth  and  exhilarates  the  sea-  (or 
river-)  side  resorts  to  which  he  repairs 
on  bank  holidays.  Nothing  but  funnl- 
ments  happen  (to  use  a  term  appropri¬ 
ate  to  your  suppositious  character); 
your  acquaintance  includes  no  gentle¬ 
folk  and  no  one  of  normal  intelligence, 
and  in  this  society  you  and  your  “pals” 
butt  your  heads  together,  abstract  each 
others’  fiasks,  deceive  your  wives,  and 
forget  your  latch-keys. 

The  Humorist  who  capers  thus  dis¬ 
guised  then  labels  his  work  with  some 
such  alluring  legend  as  “Five  Men  in 
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a  Pub.”  or  “Mary  Anne,”  or  any  other 
title  that  will  cause  an  expectant 
giggle  as  soon  as  it  is  advertised. 

Now,  I  would  not  have  you  copy  too 
slavishly  the  works  of  these  masters, 
or  you  will  have  their  admirers  crying 
“Imitator!”  round  your  heels.  Purloin 
a  technique  if  you  will,  but  be  careful 
to  obliterate  the  owner’s  monogram. 
Nothing  looks  worse  than  a  conviction 
for  larceny.  Nothing  is  easier  to  avoid 
vrlth  a  little  Ingenuity.  For  instance, 
why  not  apply  the  method  I  have  de¬ 
scribed  to  a  different  stratum  of  so¬ 
ciety?  Suppose  we  bid  for  the  Humor¬ 
ist’s  laurels  in  the  guise  of  a  funny 
marquis,  and  see  who  will  dare  to 
deny  us  our  meed. 


“It  won’t  do,”  I  remarked. 

“What  won’t?”  asked  the  Viscount. 

He  always  was  obtuse,  was  the  Vis¬ 
count.  It  is  hereditary  I  expect  His 
uncle  lost  an  archbishopric  through  the 
same  defect. 

“Would  you  like  your  apron?”  Lord 
Salisbury  asked  him  one  day  when  they 
were  on  especially  friendly  terms. 

“No,  thanks,”  said  the  Viscount’s 
uncle.  “Crumbs  don’t  show  on  this 
suit.” 

The  Viscount  suffers  In  Just  the  same 
way.  Once,  when  we  were  leaving 
Buckingham  Palace  together,  I  pro¬ 
posed  to  give  him  a  lift  in  my  hansom. 

“You  don’t  fool  me,”  he  replied. 
“When  once  you’re  inside  there  won’t 
be  room  for  a  garden  ladder,  much  less 
a  lift  Besides,  how  high  do  you  pro¬ 
pose  to  go?” 

That  Is  the  Viscount  all  over.  He 
has  no  imagination;  at  least,  not  what 
Bertie  and  I  call  imagination. 

“No,”  I  repeated,  “It  won’t  do.” 

He  looked  pained. 

“Markiss,”  said  he,  “you  should  really 
be  more  careful  who  you  say  these 
things  to.” 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened  and 
my  wife  entered.  Nobody  has  more 


regard  for  my  wife  than  I  have,  while 
the  Viscount  professes  a  respect  for 
her  second  only  to  the  veneration  be 
feels  for  the  Viscountess;  but  at  that 
moment  her  appearance  was  inoppor¬ 
tune.  Wives  are  so  thoughtless  in  these 
matters.  I  remember  a  man  once  who 
bad  just  taken  his  two  young  cousins 
upon  his  knee.  Neither  was  more  thun 
six-and-twenty,  and  one  would  have 
supposed  that  nothing  could  be  more 
natural  than  his  action;  but  his  wife 
happened  to  open  the  door  Just  as  he 
was  arranging  to  take  them  for  a  fish¬ 
ing  party  to  the  Seine.  The  latch  had 
recently  been  oiled,  so  that  they  did  not 
hear  her  till  the  expedition  had  been 
planned  down  to  the  present  they  were 
to  give  to  the  guard,  while  she  was 
too  well  bred  to  interrupt  them  sooner. 
When  she  did  speak  it  was  to  modify 
their  arrangements  so  materialiy  that 
all  the  fun  “was  gone. 

I  call  that  shabby. 

The  Marchioness  is  not  quite  so  in¬ 
considerate,  but,  like  other  women,  she 
frequently  puts  a  wrong  construction 
upon  things. 

^‘What  has  he  been  saying  to  you. 
Viscount?”  she  asked. 

“Only  that  my  cuffs  are  getting 
frayed,”  he  answered. 

Now,  I  don’t  object  to  a  man  telling 
a  lie  now  and  then.  Often  it  is  neces¬ 
sary.  But  I  do  object  to  his  telling  a 
bad  one.  The  Viscount  happened  to  be 
wearing  only  a  flannel  shirt  and  a 
dickey:  one  of  those  things  you  fasten 
with  a  safety-pin  to  your  waistcoat, 
and  then  you  wonder  how  long  the  ar¬ 
rangement '  will  continue.  Of  course 
my  wife  became  restless.  Women  are 
so  absurd. 

[Et  cetera,  et  cetera.  By  Introducing 
humorous  anecdotes  and  illustrations, 
this  conversation  can  be  prolonged 
through  several  chapters.  'The  mosaic 
thus  constructed  is,  I  believe,  techni¬ 
cally  termed  “mirth-provoking.” 

We  shall  now  go  on  to  a  still  funnier 
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cbapter,  dealing  with  the  adventures  of 
the  Marquis  and  his  friends  on  their 
clandestine  trip  to  Monte  Carlo.  Their 
noble  consorts  have  been  hoodwinked 
by  an  affectation  of  ill-health  which 
ronders  a  change  to  Southend  neces- 
gary,  and  with  their  motor-cars  and 
ralets  packed  in  the  van,  our  frolic¬ 
some  hereditary  legislators  start  by 
special  train  for  the  Riviera.  We  are 
now  arrived  at  what  is  called  the  “side¬ 
splitting’’  portion  of  our  narrative.] 

At  Paris  we  awoke  Bertie  and  told 
him  be  must  put  on  his  boots. 

“Paris  is  a  modem  city,”  we  said. 
“Its  customs  are  almost  Identical  with 
ours;  therefore  you  must  clothe  your 
feet.” 

To  this  perfectly  reasonable  request 
Bertie  replied  that  he  had  an  aunt  who 
bad  once  been  to  Paris,  and  she  had 
never  told  him  anything  about  putting 
on  her  boots  when  she  arrived  there. 

“It  stands  to  reason,”  he  argued, 
“that  these  absurd  precautions  are  un¬ 
necessary.  I  have  come  to  enjoy  my¬ 
self,  and  not  to  obey  the  dictates  of  an 
obsolete  convention.” 

When  Bertie  gets  into  this  humor 
there  is  no  doing  anything  with  him. 
He  reminds  me  of  the  lady  who  was 
travelling  to  Siberia  with  a  menagerie. 
“What  is  good  enough  for  these  fine 
creatures  is  good  enough  for  me,”  she 
said;  and  so  when  she  reached  the 
frontier  she  refused  to  give  up  her 
ticket.  The  ofl9cials  tried  to  persuade 
her,  but  it  was  no  use,  so  they  sent 
for  the  Governor,  or  the  Satrap,  or 
whatever  the  gentleman  is  called  who 
wears  gold  lace  and  accepts  a  salary 
of  fifty  thousand  annas  or  roubles  or 
franca  for  doing  something  or  other. 

‘Ton  must  either  give  up  your  ticket 
or  travel  with  the  man-eating  shark,” 
he  said  to  her. 

“I  shall  not  gdve  up  my  ticket,  and  I 
■hall  consider  myself  fortunate  to  have 
•uch  a  companion,”  she  replied. 

So  she  entered  the  tank  with  the 


shark,  and  they  have  travelled  together 
ever  since— in  fact,  they  are  said  to  be 
inseparable. 

That  is  Bertie  all  over.  He  Just  sat 
on  the  man-trap  affair— the  thing  they 
fill  with  ice  water  and  place  on  the 
ioor  to  break  your  shins— and  declared 
he  would  like  to  see  the  Frenchman 
who  would  make  him  move.  Presently 
the  door  of  our  carriage  opened  and  a 
moustache  appeared.  A  little  way  be¬ 
hind  the  moustache  we  noticed  a  man, 
while  out  of  its  thickets  proceeded  a 
voice.  The  voice  said  something  we 
none  of  ns  understood. 

“He  wunts  to  have  the  carriage  ven¬ 
tilated,”  said  the  Viscount,  smashing 
a  window  in  his  hurry  to  open  it,  and 
upsetting  two  cases  of  champagne  on 
to  my  head. 

But  still  the  moustache  continued  to 
make  noises,— even  more  energetic 
noises  than  before,  it  seemed  to  me. 

“You  Johnnies  don’t  understand  the 
language,”  I  said.  “Leave  him  to  me.” 

[And  at  this  point  we  can  leave  him 
too.  The  adventures  which  follow  are 
In  the  same  merry  vein,  and  while 
causing  our  Intelligent  friends  some 
passing  perplexity,  do  not  materially 
Impede  their  expedition. 

But  before  we  part  company  alto¬ 
gether  I  should  like  to  show  you  how 
amusing  a  place  even  a  country-seat 
can  be  made  to  appear  when  viewed 
through  the  interesting  personality  of 
our  Marquis.] 

Just  then  my  valet  came  in  to  tell  me 
that  Tootles  had  left  the  bathroom  tap 
running  since  five  o’clock  last  night. 
Tootles  is  not,  as  you  might  think,  a 
plumber  or  a  water-bailiff,  or  even  a 
shareholder  in  a  reservoir;  he  is  only 
the  baby.  His  real  name  is  the  Earl 
of  Blowmetite,  but  he  is  called  Tootles 
from  his  habits.  Just  as  Bertie  is  called 
“Nips,”  and  I  am  sometimes  politely 
referred  to  by  my  intimates  as  “  ’Arry.” 

“Well,  you  Juggins,”  I  replied.  “Turn 
it  off  again.” 
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“But  the  armory  and  the  blue  bed¬ 
room  is  flooded,  my  lord,  and  the  char¬ 
ter-chest  has  floated  out  into  the  shrub¬ 
bery,  and  nobody  daren’t  go  near  it, 
for  the  bull-dog  thinks  it’s  bis  kennel. 

“Give  him  a  bone,”  I  suggested,  “a 
juicy  succulent  bone,  and  talk  to  him 
kindly.  Say  you  knew  bis  mother,  and 
won’t  die  happy  till  you  have  his  pho¬ 
tograph.  You  don’t  know  bow  to  man¬ 
age  dogs,  that’s  evident’’ 

I  am  afraid  my  valet  was  scarcely 
as  grateful  for  this  advice  as  he  should 
have  been.  He  merely  said  something 
about  not  having  lived  in  an  idiot  home 
long  enough  to  suit  this  place,  and 
backed  out.  I  always  make  my  ser¬ 
vants  back  out.  It  makes  me  seem 
more  like  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The 
greet  joke  is  to  get  some  one  to  shut 
the  door,  and  then  watch  the  poor  man 
trying  to  back  his  way  through  It. 
Even  the  Marchioness  laughs,  while 
the  Viscount  had  to  be  brought  round 
with  a  meat  lozenge  after  watching 
my  butler  endeavor  to  perform  this 
feat  for  twenty  minutes  on  end  one 
day. 

I  must  frankly  say  I  was  annoyed  by 
this  accident.  The  charter-chest  con¬ 
tains  the  only  receipted  bill  I  have  ever 
possessed,  and  a  very  flne  collection  of 
manuscript  Summonses;  while  the  blue 
bedroom  is  Aunt  Gwendolen’s  favorite 
retreat.  She  was  coming  to  stay  with 
us  on  Friday  for  the  Hunt  Ball— I  don’t 
mean  the  little  ball  of  laudanum  I  give 
my  hunters  when  they  run  in  a  steeple¬ 
chase,  but  a  kind  of  thing  where  people 
dance  in  pink  coats  and  shout  “For- 
rad  away!’’  when  the  band  plays  “John 
Peel.’’  As  I  am  generally  the  senior 
nobleman  present,  I  have  quite  a  good 
time  of  it.  My  social  position  has  its 
drawbacks,  however;  I  never  seem  able 
to  be  funny  without  getting  a  little 
vulgar,  and  my  wife  thinks  a  Marquis 
ought  to  be  as  polished  as  our  front¬ 
door  handle.  I  reminded  her  the  other 
day  that  I  was  not  that  kind  of  knob. 


but  she  only  exclaimed,  “Fitz-Alger- 
non,  get  along  with  you!” 


And  so  forth,  till  you  have  written 
the  necessary  number  of  words  de¬ 
manded  by  your  publisher— and,  my 
dear  nephew,  for  the  Lord’s  sake,  stop 
there!— Your  affectionate  and  well-in¬ 
tentioned  Fftcle. 


V. 

My  dear  Nephew,  —  The  particular 
branch  of  art  to  which  I  am  now  going 
to  draw  your  attention  Is  that  termed 
Realism.  By  this  phrase  is  meant  mak¬ 
ing  your  tale  seem  as  like  real  life  as 
possible— that  is  to  say,  what  would  be 
real  life  to  you  supposing  you  were  a 
dyspeptic  driver  on  an  underground 
train  or  a  melancholic  bankrupt  apply¬ 
ing  for  a  divorce. 

Assuming  that  you  are  enjoying  nei¬ 
ther  of  these  experiences,  the  question 
you  will  naturally  ask  is,  “How  am  I 
to  adopt  the  necessary  point  of  view  of 
an  existence  that  has  hitherto  seemed 
tolerable  enough?” 

Well,  in  the  flrst  place,  I  should  rec¬ 
ommend  a  lowering  diet;  then  counting 
the  ticking  of  a  large  clock  for  eight 
or  nine  consecutive  hours  should  also 
prove  of  material  assistance;  till  after 
three  or  four  months  of  this  treatment 
you  should  be  near  enough  the  requi¬ 
site  standard  to  attend  to  some  direc¬ 
tions  concerning  the  method  in  which 
these  Idylls  are  constructed. 

Suppose  you  set  out  from  your  apart¬ 
ments  in  the  Albany  upon  a  meditative 
ramble,  in  which  direction  would  you 
naturally  turn?  Towards  the  Park  or 
some  other  pleasant  and  amusing  re¬ 
gion,  of  course. 

Realism  turns  towards  the  slums  of 
Soho,  and  the  dirtiest  amongst  those. 

What  would  naturally  attract  your 
attention  and  give  the  twist  to  your 
thoughts?  The  pretty  faces,  the  hu¬ 
mors  of  the  street,  the  brightest  and 
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most  attractive  things  you  passed it 
goes  without  saying. 

Realism  attends  to  the  ash-buckets, 
the  smell  of  the  fried-eel  reservoirs,  the 
bottle-nosed  loafer  propped  against  the 
wall. 

And  what  would  stick  in  your  mem¬ 
ory  when  you  came  in?  Surely  the  two 
or  three  unexpected  encounters,  the  in¬ 
cident  that  was  a  little  different  from 
other  incidents. 

Realism  remembers  the  number  of 
the  lamp-posts  passed,  the  pattern  of 
the  pavement  flags,  the  specks  of  the 
everyday  dust  floating  in  the  air. 

And  it  is  this  that  Realism  calls  a 
picture  of  life.  Hence  the  necessity 
for  a  special  course  of  preparation  be¬ 
fore  handling  its  delicate  tools.  The 
reiteration  of  the  unimportant  and  the 
obliteration  of  the  picturesque  are  the 
two  aims  you  must  keep  steadily  be¬ 
fore  your  eye.  Here,  for  instance,  is 
an  instructive  fragment,  which  sug¬ 
gests  for  its  title  “The  Man  and  the 
Egg,’’  or  “The  Desirability  of  Zero.” 


The  maid-of -all-work  knocked  for  the 
second  time  upon  the  door,  and  her  ill- 
shod  feet  shuffled  downstairs  again. 
With  a  characteristic  noise,  between 
blowing  and  groaning,  James  Robinson 
raised  himself  in  bed  and  felt  for  the 
handkerchief  which  he  always  kept  be¬ 
neath  bis  pillow  in  case  of  nose-bleed. 
It  was  not  there,  and  he  remembered 
that  he  must  have  left  it  beneath  the 
towel-rack  with  his  boots.  Accordingly 
he  had  a  stronger  incentive  to  rise  than 
any  stimulus  which  had  prompted  him 
for  some  weeks.  First  placing  his  left 
foot  upon  the  linoleum  of  the  floor,  he 
followed  it  with  his  right,  and  Anally 
stood  erect,  blinking  at  the  murky 
light  which  straggled  feebly  between 
the  dusty  slats  of  the  Venetian  blinds. 
It  was  a  cold  morning,  and  be  shivered 
a  little;  besides  it  was  'Tuesday,  and 
ever  since  the  evening  spent  in  Mr. 
Starrat’s  bar-parlor,  when  he  had  con¬ 


tracted  a  slight  chill,  be  bad  always 
shivered  on  Tuesdays.  A  faint  whiff  of 
an  unsavory  odor  came  down  the  chim¬ 
ney  from  some  other  apartment,  a 
beetle  crawled  slowly  across  the  floor, 
and  the  sound  of  shrill  drunken  alter¬ 
cation  reached  him  through  a  crack  in 
the  glass. 

He  had  long  intended  to  cover  this 
crack  with  brown  paper;  but,  as  hap¬ 
pens  to  so  many  men  of  his  tempera¬ 
ment,  brown  paper  was  a  substance  he 
had  taken  an  almost  morbid  aversion 
to.  It  suggested  parcels;  also  string 
and  other  things  foreign  to  his  disposi¬ 
tion. 

[And  so  on,  till  the  desired  effect  of 
a  muddy  flatness  has  been  obtained. 
“Why  should  the  reader  endure  all 
this?’’  you  may  ask.  For  the  same  rea¬ 
son  that  he  watches  with  a  fascinated 
shudder  the  centipede  crossing  bis 
table-cloth.  He  does  it,  and  he  pays 
you  for  it.  Let  that  be  sufflclent. 

We  shall  now  plunge  into  the  vortex, 
the  Maelstrom,  of  the  plot,  and  see  if 
we  cannot  give  our  enthusiastic  admir¬ 
ers  their  money’s  worth.  But  flrst  per¬ 
haps  we  had  better  say  a  word  or  two 
about  our  hero,  in  case  they  might  not 
accurately  realize  what  an  attractive 
specimen  of  vulgarity  they  were  study¬ 
ing.] 

James  was  average  in  all  respects 
save  those  in  which  he  fell  below  that 
convenient  standard.  He  was  spare  of 
chin  and  pale  of  face,  with  projecting 
upper  teeth  on  one  side,  and  a  curious 
gap,  caused  by  biting  upon  an  un¬ 
cracked  nut,  on  the  other.  His  lips 
were  thin,  yet  sensual,  his  mouth  large, 
but  devoid  of  all  traces  of  character. 
Rather  below  middle-size,  and  slightly 
and  unbecomingly  moustached,  he  was. 
further,  by  a  happy  mixture  of  nature 
and  art,  chronically  dejected  in  aspect. 
Naturally  timid  and  hesitating  to  the 
last  degree,  and  absorbed  only  in  him¬ 
self  and  bis  digestion,  he  bad  been  so 
kicked  by  his  companions  that  he  had 
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finally  assumed  a  carriage  whicb 
seemed  an  Invitation  for  every  passer¬ 
by  to  repeat  tbls  process. 

[If  tbls  bero  does  not  satisfy  our 
public,  I  am  far  out  of  my  reckoning. 
Let  us  now  bebold  blm  In  tbe  fields  of 
thought  and  conduct.] 

"Egg  morning,”  be  said  to  himself, 
mechanically  repressing  the  faint  emo¬ 
tion  which  this  refiection  caused,  for 
be  was  well  aware  of  tbe  insignificance 
of  incidents. 

Still  buttoning  bis  waistcoat  with  bis 
left  forefinger  and  thumbs  he  descend¬ 
ed  tbe  unwashed  stairs  and  entered  tbe 
parlor,  for  which  be  entertained  a 
dreary  dislike. 

[Minute  details  of  things  calculated 
to  destroy  tbe  appetite  Introduced  here. 
He  is  next  seen  at  breakfast.] 

“If  cracking  this  egg  were  worth  do¬ 
ing,”  said  James,  “I  should  leave  It 
alone.  It  is  merely  because  It  is  not 
that  I  propose  to  eat  It.” 

Having  thus  salved  what  in  another 
man  would  have  been  his  conscience, 
he  raised  the  knife  in  his  right  hand 
and  balanced  it  irresolutely  over  the 
egg. 

“My  dear  James!”  exclaimed  the  Egg, 
"you  overlook  a  most  important  point.” 

“That  is  why  I  overlook  It,”  said 
James. 

“Yet  It  Is  a  matter  which  would  dis¬ 
tress  you  afterwards.  I  assure  you  the 
lifting  of  my  crown  would  be  to  me  an 
almost  dramatic  incident,  and  tbe  in¬ 
sertion  of  your  spoon  a  romance.  Be 
consistent,  James;  your  motto  is  mo¬ 
notony!  Apply  It,  then,  to  the  uni¬ 
verse.” 

“But  an  egg  is  so  small  a  thing,” 
grumbled  James.  “Surely  its  cracking 
can’t  matter.” 

“I  might  become  a  chicken,”  said  the 
Egg.  “Who  knows?” 

“But  you  have  been  boiled.” 

“Not  very  hard.” 

“But  if  I  allow  you  to  become  a 
chicken,  that  will  be  an  important 


event,”  said  James,  almost  pleased  by 
his  own  acumen. 

“No,  I  assure  you,”  replied  the  Egg. 
“It  has  happened  to  so  many  eggs  al¬ 
ready.” 

“Unfortunately  I  am  hungry,”  said 
James. 

[Observe  the  brevity  and  unadorned 
directness  of  these  sentences.  A  touch 
of  grace,  a  happy  turn  of  phrase,  a  sug¬ 
gestion  of  pleasing  sentiment;  and  the 
reader’s  spirits  might  begin  to  rise. 
Whether  he  would  then  throw  the  book 
away  I  cannot  tell  you,  but  that  some 
such  dreadful  result  is  probable  seems 
clear  from  the  fact  that  the  masters  of 
this  form  of  fiction  never  employ  any 
of  these  devices.  Possibly  their  own 
spirits  would  get  elevated,  and  then 
their  occupation  would  be  gone;  though 
why  they  should  not  become  capital 
skate-fasteners  instead  is  not  so  clear. 

But  to  return  to  our  romance.  James 
sluggishly  makes  up  what  he  calls  his 
mind  to  crack  the  egg.] 

“It  must  be  done,”  said  James  feebly. 

“Lay  your  hand  upon  me  first,”  re¬ 
plied  the  Egg  in  a  chilly  voice. 

“The  devil!”  cried  James.  “You  are 
cold.” 

“I  am  grown  cold  indeed,  quite  un¬ 
palatable  and  highly  indigestible  now, 
I  assure  you.” 

“Well,  after  all,”  said  our  hero,  “I 
have  missed  the  point  of  my  morning, 
which  is  always  something.” 

“Everything,  my  dear  James,  every¬ 
thing.  If  you  go  on  like  this  you  will 
succeed  in  missing  the  whole  point  of 
your  existence.  You  have  begun  the 
day  well.” 


This  fragment  is  not  intended  to  be 
interesting,  or  amusing,  or  edifying, 
otherwise  it  would  not  be  realistic.  If 
Realism  has  any  aim  at  all  (which 
many  exponents  of  this  school  would 
indignantly  deny),  it  is  to  cause  in  the 
reader  a  depression  similar  to  that  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  author.  Yet  the  rules 
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permit  It  to  bait  Its  hook  with  one  In¬ 
viting  worm,  which  I  regret  that  my 
relationship  to  you  forbids  my  employ¬ 
ing.  I  allude  to  that  series  of  phenom¬ 
ena  which  forms  also  the  subject-mat¬ 
ter  of  the  smoking-room  story;  only  In¬ 
stead  of  treating  these  incidents  as 
humorous  exceptions  to  the  respectable 
routine  of  life,  you,  with  a  serious  face, 
perpetually  remind  your  reader  that 
they  make  the  real  atmosphere  which 
he  breathes  at  every  inspiration.  When 
in  time  he  comes  to  believe  this  and 
act  accordingly,  such  reward  as  an  ar¬ 
tist  may  claim  is  surely  yours.— Your 
affectionate  and  well-tntentloned 

Uncle. 

VI. 


My  dear  Nephew,— It  has  struck  me 
that  supposing  (as  Is  probable)  you  in¬ 
herit  some  of  those  qualities  I  myself 
possess,  you  will  desire  now  and  then 
to  coruscate  or  glitter.  This  is  a  per¬ 
fectly  legitimate  ambition,  and  it  can 
easily  be  accomplished  with  a  very 
little  trouble,  and  practically  no 
thought  at  all.  Indeed  you  will  soon 
find  yourself  upon  some  sleepless  night 
emitting  as  It  were  a  kind  of  phospho¬ 
rescent  light.  Just  to  relax  your  mind 
and  keep  you  from  serious  and  disturb¬ 
ing  reflections.  Then,  perhaps,  next 
morning,  if  it  Is  too  wet  for  outdoor 
exercise,  and  you  have  no  one  to  play 
ping-pong  with  you,  you  will  sit  down 
and  “throw  off”  (as  it  is  technically 
termed)  a  story  of  the  kind  I  am  about 
to  Illustrate. 

And  the  delightful  part  is  that  people 
will  In  consequence  give  you  credit  for 
all  sorts  of  original  and  daring  ideas— 
so  potent  is  a  popular  formula. 

In  constructing  such  a  work,  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  latitude  is  permitted  in 
the  matter  of  what  I  may  call  inteneity. 
That  is  to  say,  you  may  draw  down  the 
comers  of  your  mouth,  and  in  a  pun- 
gently  satirical  manner  sjambok  the 
hollowness  of  anything  that  some  good 


authority  has  previously  pronounced 
hollow.  Or  you  may  lean  back  In  your 
chair  and  smile  upon  the  world  with  a 
flippant  cynicism  that  Is  very  engaging, 
to  women  particularly.  Or  you  may 
simply  trust  to  the  frequency  of  your 
epigrams  and  the  excellent  social  posi¬ 
tion  of  your  characters.  In  the  sample 
that  follows  these  different  methods 
will  be  skilfully  blended. 

As  to  the  plot,  two  rules  only  are 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind.  It  must  not 
be  very  interesting,  for  that  would  dis¬ 
tract  attention  from  the  sparkling  dia¬ 
logue;  and  it  must  be  well  seasoned 
with  a  strong  political  flavor.  Nothing 
Impresses  your  readers  so  much  as  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  legislation 
and  cabinets  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and 
to  acquire  this  Intimacy  it  might  be 
almost  worth  your  while  to  spend  an 
afternoon  in  the  House  of  Commons 
Just  before  you  begin. 

Attend  now  to  this  pretty  opening 
shower  of  wheezes  (though  of  course 
1  would  not  use  this  vulgar  term  in 
writing  for  the  public). 

“Warm  weather  does  not  suit  me,” 
remarked  Lady  Oucherelab. 

“No,”  replied  Lord  Beryrose.  “It  is 
like  my  party,  out  of  place  at  present.” 

[To  assist  the  reader  in  identifying 
living  celebrities  beneath  the  veil  of  art 
so  cleverly  thrown  over  them,  I  have 
Invented  this  ingenious  system  of  no¬ 
menclature.  Many  a  family  circle  will 
be  delighted  by  their  cleverness  In 
guessing  who  is  really  meant  by  Lord 
Beryrose,  for  Instance:  and  afterwards 
they  are  sure  to  recommend  the  book  to 
their  friends.] 

“You  go  to  the  House  to-night?”  she 
queried. 

“As  the  plummet  to  its  sounding,”  he 
retorted,  with  a  half-ironical  inclina¬ 
tion. 

The  Innuendo  was  lost  upon  Lady 
Oucherelab,  but  the  signiflcance  of  the 
tone  arrested  her  attention.  They  were 
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standing  in  the  ante-drawing  room  of 
the  Duke  of  Lanechamber’s  mansion  in 
Park  Lane,  and  it  was  on  the  eve  of  a 
general  eiectlon.  Lord  Beryrose  ex¬ 
pected  to  come  into  power  again;  his 
friends  were  less  sanguine;  while  his 
enemies  declared  that  his  views  on  the 
subversion  of  undenominational  loans 
would  effectually  bar  the  door.  As  Sir 
Manbanner  Bellcam  said— 

“When  any  one  can  tell  me  which 
way  the  proletariat  will  vote,  I  can  tell 
him  where  to  look  for  the  next  Prime 
Minister,” 

[Does  not  this  show  an  astounding 
knowledge  of  statecraft?  Yet  I  had 
nothing  by  me  but  a  Whitaker’s  Alma¬ 
nac  when  I  wrote  it] 

"Who  is  that  young  man  with  the 
pre-Raphaelite  chin  and  the  white  shirt 
front?”  asked  a  young  girl  of  the  man 
she  was  talking  to. 

This  was  Gwendolen  Twodelltwyd, 
the  most  admired  beauty  of  the  season. 
Sir  Manbanner  compared  her  to  an  an¬ 
aesthetic  mounted  in  mother-of-pearl, 
and  the  simile  was  generally  consid¬ 
ered  appropriate.  A  man  will  often 
say  the  thing  dc  rigueur  which  a  wom¬ 
an  will  think  au  a^iettx.  Or  rice  versd. 

The  man  Gwendolen  addressed  was 
the  Honorable  Neil  MacSwift,  a  rising 
under-secretary  to  the  Budget.  He  re¬ 
plied  with  a  smile. 

[But  this  gentleman’s  epigrammatic 
response  you  can  easily  invent  for 
yourself.  The  point  I  would  have  you 
note  is  the  telling  staccato  of  the  style. 
The  sentences  seem  quite  separate  and 
disconnected,  and  this  is  so  unlike  or¬ 
dinary  works  of  genius  that  it  ^ves 
your  pages  an  exceptionally  brilliant 
appearance.  It  is  also  much  easier  to 
do. 

We  shall  now  perform  a  similar  feat 
with  the  narrative  and  leap  from  his 
grace’s  reception  into  an  incisive  and 
masterly  analysis  of  our  heroine.  Our 
readers,  instead  of  feeling  aninoyed  by 
this  crevasse-vaulting,  will  only  attrib¬ 


ute  to  us  a  superhuman  cleverneu. 
"Such  scintillating  talent  cannot  be 
bound  by  ordinary  rules,”  they  will 
say.] 

Gwendolen  sat  by  the  window.  Her 
highly  balanced  nature  shrank  repug¬ 
nantly  from  the  touch  whereof  was 
social  annihilation.  Strange,  is  it  not, 
that  when  a  woman  lacks  ought  the 
world  suffers  accordingly? 

[This  is  very  searching.] 

At  fifteen  she  had  been  religious,  at 
seventeen  tall  for  her  age,  at  twenty 
revaccinated,  and  now  she  was  dressed 
in  pale  mauve.  A  woman  who  has 
been  through  these  experiences  can  no 
longer  be  described  by  one  adverb,  is 
contraire. 

[The  depths  of  woman’s  nature  are 
here  probed.  Now,  without  any  warn¬ 
ing,  for  a  skip  into  a  lighter  vein.] 

At  that  moment  Lord  Belgravia  en¬ 
tered. 

“My  watch  has  just  stopped,”  he 
smiled. 

“How  like  a  watch!”  she  exclaimed. 
“Now,  when  mine  stops,  do  you  know 
what  I  do?” 

“Wind  it  up,”  he  suggested,  “like  a 
company?” 

“No;  I  discard  it,  like  a  small  suit.” 

Their  eyes  met,  and  both  smiled.  He 
thought  he  had  never  seen  her  wittier. 

[And  no  more  he  had  in  the  present 
volume.] 

“Talking  of  suits,”  he  observed,  “I 
went  to  my  tailor’s  this  morning,  and 
do  you  know  what  he  said?” 

“I  cannot  guess,  unless  it  was  to  as¬ 
sure  you  that  you  could  carry  off  a 
larger  check  than  most  men.  Tailors 
generally  say  that,  I  believe,” 

“He  did  indeed  suggest  a  larger 
cheque,”  he  fiasbed.  “And  that  is  why 
I  look  depressed.” 

He  passed  his  hand  nervously  across 
his  fiat  white  forehead  and  sat  down 
upon  the  comer  of  the  table.  A  man 
prefers  a  taWe  to  a  chair.  Just  as  a 
Minister  prefers  a  canon  to  a  bishop- 
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rlc.  Socially  tills  Is  right,  authropolog- 
ically  it  is  iudiffercut,  occasionally  it  is 
luiiuoral. 

“I  was  dining  last  night  with  Mr. 
Fourbal,”  she  said,  presently.  “How 
is  it  that  when  one  dines  with  a  states¬ 
man  a  cold  mirte  invariably  follows 
the  fish?” 

“I  have  often  wondered,”  he  replied, 
with  a  sympathetic  smile  that  seemed 
indefinably  to  cement  the  understand¬ 
ing  between  them.  “And  another 
thing  that  perplexes  me  is  where 
to  look  when  I  hear  my  title  being 
announced  in  a  loud  whisper  by  my 
hostess.” 

Gwendolen  laughed. 

"It  is  Just  the  same  with  me,”  she 
said,  “when  I  overhear  my  host  telling 
some  inquisitive  duchess  that  I  am  the 
cleverest  girl  in  the  room.” 

“You  are  frank,”  he  smiled. 

"And  I  am  fond  of  oranges;  so  what 
virtue  is  left  to  strive  after?” 

[Observe  carefully  the  ingredients  of 
this  salad  of  persiflage.  They  are  all 
quite  cheap  and  within  the  reach  of 
the  most  moderately  endowed  author. 
Yet  what  an  effect  they  have  when 
skilfully  mixed!  The  aristocratic  allu¬ 
sions  cost  absolutely  nothing:  the  most 
ordinary  incidents  of  the  dinner-table 
and  the  clothier’s  shop  supply  the 
groundwork;  and  the  happy  turns  of 
phrase  need  scarcely  half  an  hour’s 
practice.  Yet  hundreds  of  pounds  can 
easily  be  made  in  this  way.  Who 
would  not  be  an  author? 

Before  finishing  this  letter  I  shall 
give  you  a  short  sample  of  another 
'kind  of  necessary  incident.  It  shows 
the  statesman  in  dishabUle— that  is  to 
say, gracefully  unbending  in  the  privacy 
of  his  retiring  room  in  Downing  Street. 
You  yourself  will  feel  when  reading  it 
an  additional  emotion  of  respect  for 
one  who  can  thus  hob  and  nob  with 
the  Great:  though,  not  to  dismay  you. 
I  may  admit  at  once  that  It  was  only 
by  Inquiring  of  a  policeman  at  Charing 
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Cross  that  I  discovered  where  that 
thoroughfare  was  situated.] 

Fourbal’s  face  relaxed  into  a  smile. 

“Really,  politics  amuse  me  almost  as 
much  as  women,”  he  remarked. 

“You  pay  your  profession  a  high 
compliment,”  said  Lady  Quithas,  who 
had  Just  looked  in  on  her  way  from  a 
s4ance  at  the  Persian  Embassy.  “The 
enthusiastic  Premier  is  so  refreshing!” 

“Oh,  he  only  said  that  for  your  bene¬ 
fit,  Lady  Quithas,”  interposed  Bobby 
Cravatte. 

He  was  the  Prime  Minister’s  young 
cousin,  spending  the  day  with  him  on 
his  way  to  Eton.  Already  he  had  dis¬ 
covered  that  eating  bon-bons  in  Down¬ 
ing  Street  had  not  the  same  relish  as 
al  fresco  Junketing.  To  be  young  is  to 
be  Juvenile,  Just  as  to  be  bald  is  to  be 
hairless.  Who  has  not  made  the  same 
reflection  once  in  an  seon?  And  who 
has  not  forgotten  it? 

“Really,  Fourbal,  you  must  get  a 
new  tapestry  for  this  room,”  said  Lady 
Quithas. 

“We  have  not  yet  paid  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,”  replied  the  statesman.  “Ev¬ 
erything  at  a  discount— one  thing  at  a 
time.” 

“Is  that  clever,”  asked  Bobby  inno¬ 
cently. 

“It  would  be,”  replied  Fourbal,  “if 

“If  what?”  said  Bobby. 

“If  It  were  not,”  smiled  the  Premier, 
almost  without  any  hesitation. 


Does  this  sound  a  little  silly?  My 
dear  nephew,  people  pay  for  it.  Is  it 
pointless?  Well,  you  get  your  cheque. 
Am  I  sure  it  is  worth  doing?  But  an 
author  must  live.  We  cannot  all  be 
diamonds,  but  we  can  at  least  make 
passable  paste.  And,  if  we  do  not  give 
the  secret  away  ourselves,  there  are 
many  millions  of  people  in  the  world 
who  will  actually  be  deceived. 

But  is  this  honest,  do  you  ask?  My 
nephew,  art  is  not  morality— and  if  It 
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were,  most  of  us  would  still  remain 
untrammelled.  Your  affectionate  and 
well-intentioned  Uncle. 

VII. 

My  dear  Vepietc,— I  have  now  pro¬ 
vided  you  with  a  sufficient  number  of 
models  to  enable  you  to  make  a  be¬ 
ginning,  and  it  only  remains  to  wish 
you  good  fortune  in  your  mission. 
What  I  have  endeavored  to  show  you 
is  how  to  make  it  pay  (both  as  to 
pocket  and  reputation),  assuming  that, 
like  so  many  other  literary  mission¬ 
aries,  you  have  nothing  in  particular  to 
say  and  no  very  clear  Idea  of  how  to 
say  It. 

Sometimes  I  may  have  seemed  to 
conceal  a  tride  of  unkindness  beneath 
a  studiously  genial  manner;  but  then 
you  see  I  have  literary  ambitions  my- 
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self,  and,  like  Mr.  Witwould  and  Mr. 
Petulant,  I  do  enjoy  being  a  little  “se¬ 
vere.”  Nobody  (unless  it  be  you)  is 
ever  likely  to  heed  what  I  say,  even 
though  my  words  were  steeped  in  the 
acid  of  the  most  forgotten  truth;  so 
why  should  I  not  write  to  please  my¬ 
self? 

Were  there  anything  In  letters  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  studio  and  galleries 
where  a  painter  learns  his  business, 
such  instructions  as  I  have  given 
would  be  impertinently  superfluons. 
But  unluckily  there  is  not,  and  each 
man  must  pick  up  the  craft  as  best  he 
can.  Here— to  change  the  simile  a 
little— is  a  bundle  of  patterns.  Of  which 
stuff  will  you  make  your  story?  Or 
do  you  think  that  excellent  opening  in 
the  City  should  be  reconsidered?— 
Your  affectionate  and  well-intentioned 
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O  you  who  scan  your  faith  with  anxious  look. 

And  half  believing  still  a  sign  require; 

Lest  the  new  wisdom  of  the  next  new  book 
Should  show  your  God  mere  child  of  your  desire; 
I  tell  you  if  the  star-lit  silence  spoke 
For  your  sake;  and  your  sadness  to  dispel. 

Out  of  the  night  a  white-winged  music  broke. 

Such  as  of  old  o’er  upland  pastures  fell; 

Yes— and  much  more— if,  as  you  stood  in  fear 
Whether  to  take  or  leave  Him,  there  drew  nigh 
The  Christ  Himself,  and  said  in  accents  clear: 
“Behold  My  hands.  My  feet,  that  It  Is  I”; 

You  would  but  say:  “My  mind  is  so  unstrung, 
For  ever  harping  on  a  single  chord. 

It  seemed  to  me  one  night  that  angels  sung: 

I  could  have  said  that  I  had  seen  the  Lord!” 

A.  M.  Newton. 
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My  friend,  Professor  Burginson,  the 
eminent  phiioiogist  and  critical  author, 
first  predicted  the  coming  change.  We 
had  been  discussing  languages  in  gen¬ 
eral,  and  dialects  in  particular,  in  his 
charming  study,  three  walls  of  which 
are  faced  with  books  representing 
every  ascertained  form  of  speech  used 
on  the  planet,  from  that  of  the  first 
anthropoid  who  discovered  the  wider 
latitudes  of  his  tongue  down  to  the 
latest  echoes  from  the  gutter.  The  re¬ 
maining  wall  is  devoted  to  choice  etch¬ 
ings  and  paintings  by  modern  masters. 

“It  is  bound  to  come,”  he  said,  with 
the  almost  solemn  emphasis  which 
marks  his  more  prophetical  utterances. 
“The  language  of  educated  society,  of 
books,  magazines,  and  newspapers,  has 
grown  stale,  outworn,  and  Incapable  of 
stirring  our  higher  instincts  and  emo¬ 
tions.  We  complain  of  the  dearth  of 
genius;  the  real  dlflaculty  is  with  the 
medium  in  which  genius  has  to  work. 
English  words  are  now  polished  to  the 
smoothness  of  stones  on  the  sea-shore 
by  the  mere  attrition  of  daily  use,  and 
no  longer  cause  our  ears  to  tingle  by 
the  novelty  of  their  Impact.  We  want 
new  thought-symbols,  new  vocal  signs. 
In  short.— a  new  language.” 

I  fully  agreed  with  him  there.  My 
want  of  success  in  the  higher  walks  of 
literature  I  felt  certain  was  due  wholly 
to  my  having  labored  in  a  tongue  whose 
resources  had  been  exhausted  by  the 
intellectual  giants  of  the  past.  If  my 
writings  (poems,  dramas,  novels,  and 
80  on)  had  only  appeared  in  Russian  or 
Yiddish  their  bright  originality  would, 
I  believe,  have  commanded  Instant  rec¬ 
ognition.  As  it  was,  the  critics  had 
hinted  other  reasons  for  their  failure. 

"But.”  continued  the  Professor,  omi¬ 
nously,  as  he  refilled  his  pipe,  “this 
Tlrgln  vocabulary,  this  new  English 


Volapuk,  to  which  I  and  other  philol¬ 
ogists  look  forward  with  the  deepest 
yearning,  and  would  hail  with  rapture, 
is  likely  to  be  preceded  by  an  infiux 
of  dialect.  We  shall  have,  and  here 
in  London,  a  very  deluge  of  the  cruder 
primitive  forms,— English,  Scotch,  and 
Irish  provincialisms,  degenerate  forms 
from  America  and  the  Colonies,  be¬ 
sides  Continental-English,  Indian-Eng- 
lish,  Ghinese-English,  and  what  not.” 

“A  deluge  w’hich  has  already  begun,” 
I  ventured  to  say,  though  with  extreme 
diffidence,  for  my  friend  does  not  like 
comments,  except  in  the  way  of  un¬ 
qualified  agreement  with  his  asser¬ 
tions. 

“Just  what  I  was  going  to  point  out,” 
he  said,  with  some  testiness  of  man¬ 
ner;  “and  the  fact  that  our  leading 
novelists  use  dialect  so  largely  is  a 
conclusive  proof  of  what  I  state.  They 
have  the  sense  to  perceive  its  greater 
force  and  directness,  its  nearness  to  the 
vital  passions  and  emotions.  But  it 
won’t  stop  there,  it  will  extend  to  all 
classes  of  society.  Mark  my  words,” 
he  exclaimed,  with  an  excitement  that 
nearly  shipwrecked  his  inkstand,  “mark 
my  words!  In  ten  years’  time  all  of  us, 
parsons,  lawyers,  doctors,  statesmen, 
artisans,  and  aristocrats,  will  be  speak¬ 
ing  a  kind  of  dialectical  compound,  a 
rare  hash  of  things  at  first,  but  the 
basis  of  a  new  and  more  effective  lan¬ 
guage.” 

I  was  not  entirely  convinced  of  the 
sureness  of  his  prophetic  vision  be¬ 
cause  of  certain  failures  of  his  most 
sanguine  predictions  in  the  past  At 
this  point,  however,  my  story  becomes 
almost  wholly  personal.  My  father, 
dissatisfied  with  the  unproductive  na¬ 
ture  of  my  literary  tolls,  secured  me  a 
post  at  Fort  Boreas,  one  of  the  most 
northern  stations  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
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Company.  Tbe  engagement,  it  chanced, 
was  exactly  for  the  period  allowed  by 
the  Professor  for  his  surprising  trans¬ 
formation  in  the  speech  of  the  British 
metropolis  (and  no  doubt  of  the  coun¬ 
try  as  well);  therefore,  much  as  I 
should  have  liked  to  stay  and  watch 
its  progress,  I  was  compelled  to  ex¬ 
change  tbe  fogs  and  festivities  of  the 
world’s  chief  city  for  the  icicles,  Indi¬ 
ans,  and  other  local  features  of  the 
most  arctic  expansion  of  tbe  Empire. 

The  narrative  of  my  sojourn  undei* 
tbe  Northern  Lights  is  another  story 
than  this.  It  is,  however,  enough  to 
say  that  I  did  not  find  the  isolation 
so  great  as  I  feared,  and  was  able,  by 
a  lavish  expenditure  in  London  news¬ 
papers,  to  follow  the  course  of  events 
at  home,  although  as  a  rule  about  six 
months  after  they  bad  taken  place. 
There  was  something  fascinating  in 
thus  spying  upon  Imperial  affairs  from 
the  frost-nipped  periphery  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  organism  instead  of  from  its 
heated  centre,  as  I  had  formerly  done. 
I  beheld  our  great  public  functions, 
royal  progresses,  durbars,  drawing¬ 
rooms,  and  so  forth,  in  happier  per¬ 
spective,  and  could  view  the  operation 
of  such  national  experiments  as  tbe 
Education  Bill  and  the  photographic 
cure  for  inebriety  with  calmer  eye.  But 
almost  at  once  my  attention  was  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  great  linguistic  change 
foreshadowed  by  the  Professor.  The 
papers  began  by  noticing  tbe  remark¬ 
able  growth  of  dialect  in  works  of  fic¬ 
tion,  and  then  commented  on  its  steady 
increase  with  tbe  public  at  large.  This 
at  first  they  hailed  as  a  return  to  sim¬ 
pler  modes  of  thought  and  expression; 
soon,  however,  less  desirable  tendencies 
were  perceived.  “The  slow  but  contin¬ 
uous  submiersion  of  our  (comparatively) 
academic  English  by  a  flood  of  semi- 
barbarous  Hugos,  including  tbe  esoteric 
slang  of  tbe  burglar  and  tbe  gutter¬ 
snipe  so  faithfully  reproduced  for  us 
by  the  conscientious  realists  of  our 
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day,”  said  The  London  Thunderbolt, 
“cannot  fail  in  time  to  bring  about  in¬ 
tellectual  dry-rot  Short  words  and 
short  wits  have  a  natural  afliuity;  and 
however  appropriate  the  phrases  of  tbe 
Scottish  kailyard  and  the  Irish  bog,  tbe 
American  nigger  and  tbe  Anglicized 
Oriental,  may  be  in  the  seductive  fic¬ 
tion  in  which  they  are  served  up  to  us, 
they  form  a  national  peril  when  used 
in  grave  deliberative  assemblies,  and  in 
the  gatherings  of  polite  and  presum¬ 
ably  educated  persons.” 

I  returned  at  tbe  end  of  my  term  of 
exile,  and  was  at  once  struck  by  the 
superficial  changes  in  tbe  country  and 
pe<^le.  An  air  of  lightness  and  irre¬ 
sponsible  pleasantry  seemed  to  prevail 
everywhere.  At  the  Liverpool  landing- 
stage  the  very  porters  were  hilarious, 
and  the  railway  booking-clerk  had  the 
manner  of  a  confirmed  wag.  The  com¬ 
mon  language  of  tbe  streets  also  seemed 
to  have  gained  in  colloquial  vivacity 
since  I  left.  On  arriving  at  Euston  I 
was  met  by  my  old  friend  and  fellow 
author,  Basil  Mommsen,  tbe  poet  and 
epigrammatist,  whose  face,  however, 
wore  a  look  of  serious  concern. 

“Glad  to  see  you  back,  old  boy!”  he 
exclaimed  fervently  as  he  grasped  my 
hand.  “But  you’re  not  an  hour  too 
soon  if  you  want  to  help  us  in  the 
great  reform.” 

"What  reform?”  I  asked  vacantly. 

“Haven’t  you  heard?”  he  asked  in 
turn,  with  an  expression  of  surprise. 

“Not  a  word,”  I  replied. 

“Surely  you  know  about  the  Anti- 
Dialect  League?” 

“Nothing  whatever,”  I  assured  him. 

It  happened  that  I  was  still  six 
months  behind  in  my  reading  of  the 
papers;  also  the  Marconi  apparatus  on 
the  steamer  bad  broken  down  Just 
after  we  left  New  York. 

“Then  I’d  best  tell  you  the  whole 
story,”  he  said,  as  we  drove  off  in  a 
cab,  our  Jehu  chanting  a  topical  bal¬ 
lad  dating  from  the  South  African  war. 
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•The  truth  Is,”  he  went  on,  “that 
things  hare  got  to  such  a  pass  that 
radical  measures  have  become  Impera* 
tire.  Everybody  has  dialect  on  the 
tyrain,  even  people  of  light  and  leading. 
It’s  running  through  the  town  like 
measles  or  influenza;  the  judges  and 
bishops,  peers  and  commons,  editors 
and  critics  have  all  caught  it.  I  assure 
you  It’s  used  In  West  End  drawing¬ 
rooms  as  the  regular  means  of  com¬ 
munication,— though,  to  be  sure,  slang 
always  did  come  natural  there.  Well 
then,  to  avert  national  Imbecility,  the 
Anti-Dialect  League  has  been  formed 
by  those  of  us  who  haven’t  bowed 
down  to  the  popular  idol.  And  not  a 
moment  too  soon,  as  it  has  turned  out, 
for  the  sclentiflc  chaps  swear  that  ata¬ 
vistic  symptoms  are  already  cropping 
out,— people,  you  know,  are  getting  to 
look  and  behave  like  our  pre-human 
ancestors,  monkeys,  kangaroos,  and  so 
on.” 

“Rather  serious,  I  confess,”  was  my 
reply,  though  I  really  doubted  the 
gravity  of  the  case.  For  one  thing 
Basil  exaggerates  notoriously;  and  as 
yet  I  had  seen  nothing  more  than  the 
normal  and  long-admitted  resemblance 
of  my  fellow-creatures  to  the  animals 
in  question.  Probably  I  did  not  speak 
with  sufficient  conviction,  for  my  friend 
was  annoyed. 

“Of  course  you’re  at  liberty  to  doubt 
my  word,”  he  said  In  an  aggrieved 
tone.  “But  If  you’d  like  to  take  a  turn 
with  me  to-morrow,  after  you’ve  seen 
your  people,  you  may  be  less  Incredu¬ 
lous.” 

My  reception  at  the  family  abode  In 
Kensington  was  affecting  If  somewhat 
conventional.  It  belongs,  however,  to 
that  other  story  of  which  my  sub-polar 
adventures  form  a  part,  and  need  not 
here  be  described.  The  same  truth  ap¬ 
plies  to  my  meeting  with  Maud  Che- 
vasse,  whom  I  had  left  studying  Greek 
at  Newnham.  She  was  now  conduct¬ 
ing  an  educational  establishment  at 


Wimbledon  for  training  young  ladles 
of  the  upper  class  In  useful  and  Inno¬ 
cent  domestic  amusements,  including 
the  study  (in  homoe<^athic  doses)  of 
standard  English  authors,  wood-carv¬ 
ing,  and  light  dairy-work.  That  she 
had  remained  true  to  me,  as  well  as  to 
her  own  ideals,  throughout  my  long 
banishment,  touched  me  deeply. 

My  epigrammatic  friend,  still  some¬ 
what  piqued  at  my  indifference,  came 
early  next  day.  “Shall  we  try  the  Law 
Courts  flrst?”  he  asked:  and  on  my  as¬ 
senting  we  started  in  the  direction  of 
those  solemn  halls  of  judicature. 

“I  suppose  all  the  learned  pundits, 
the  British  Academy,  and  so  forth,  are 
strong  supporters  of  the  League?”  I 
remarked  as  we  walked  along. 

“Confound  it,  no!”  he  exclaimed  with 
some  heat.  “I’m  sorry  to  say  that  some 
of  them,  the  philologists  especially,  are 
dead-set  against  it  Old  Burglnson,  the 
President  of  the  English  Volapuk  So¬ 
ciety,  you  know,  declares  that  the  reign 
of  dialect  and  slang  will  lead  to  a  new 
language  that  will  beat  anything  the 
world  has  yet  seen.  He’s  got  it  on  the 
brain,  and  writes  all  his  books  in 
Anglo-Chinese.” 

On  arriving  at  the  Law  Courts  I  was 
struck,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  with  the 
cheerful  tone  of  the  procedure  In  all 
departments;  an  improvement,  I  held, 
upon  the  old  conditions,  though  no 
doubt  some  of  the  ancient  dignity  had 
departed.  We  sat  down  to  watch  an 
important  divorce  case,  and  here  I  at 
once  perceived  a  radical  change  from 
the  older  forensic  methods.  My  friend 
had  explained  that  the  presiding  judge 
favored  what  he  sarcastically  called  the 
New  Learning. 

A  young  and  spruce-looking  barrister. 
In  full  gown  and  wig,  was  trying  to 
discredit  the  evidence  of  the  petition¬ 
er’s  chief  witness,  a  rather  pretty  ser- 
vant-glrl  who  had  sworn  to  the  Identity 
of  a  gentleman  visiting  at  her  mis¬ 
tress’s  house. 
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“Can’t  yer  give  us  some  sort  ’er  de¬ 
scription  of  ’im  ?’’  be  asked,  in  a  wheed¬ 
ling  tone,  and  with  a  strong  Cockney 
accent,  perhaps  put  on  for  the  occa¬ 
sion.  “Wot  was  ’e  loike,  eh?  Tall,  or 
short?” 

“Tall,”  answered  the  girl  giggling. 

“And  wot  did  ’e  ’ave  on,— leggin’s, 
’untin’-coat,  and  ridin’  gloves?  Come 
now,  my  de-ab,  don’t  pretend  yer  bash¬ 
ful!”  and  be  chucked  her  under  the 
chin. 

“Yes,  ’e  did,”  replied  the  servant, 
giggling  again. 

Here,  however,  the  petitioner’s  lead¬ 
ing  counsel,  an  elderly  barrister  in  silk, 
rose  to  his  feet  indignantly.  “My  lord,” 
he  exclaimed  with  excitement,  “I  pro¬ 
test  against  this  flippant  tone  and  be¬ 
havior  on  the  part  of  counsel  for  the 
defence.  I  submit  to  your  lordship  that 
bis  language  and  actions  arc  calculated 
to  undermine  the  morals  and  hence  the 
credibility  of  our  witness,  and  thus  to 
frustrate  the  ends  of  justice.” 

“Hoot,  mon!”  said  the  judge,  a  genial- 
looking  Anglo-Saxon  with  his  wig  a 
little  on  one  side,  who  seemed  to  have 
got  up  Scotch  for  his  own  amusement. 
“Gin  the  disteenguisbed  coousel  canna 
extract  his  eenformatlon  wi’oot  adopt¬ 
ing  the  vernacular  and  chappin’  the 
lassie’s  chin,  he’s  at  leeberty  to  do  so. 
And  dinna  fash  yersel  aboot  the  eends 
o’  joostis,— that’s  my  affair  a’thegither.” 

Thus  upheld  by  authority,  the  astute 
cross-examiner,  after  gaining  from  the 
witness  a  minute  description  of  the  al¬ 
leged  visitor,  even  to  the  color  of  his 
eyes  and  hair,  succeeded  in  obtaining 
her  admission  that  it  was  always  too 
dark  in  the  passage  for  her  to  see  any¬ 
thing. 

“There,  m’  lud!”  he  exclaimed  in  tri¬ 
umph,  “I’ve  made  it  plain  that  the 
mysterious  visitor,  instead  of  being  Sir 
William,  as  the  petitioner’s  counsel 
suggest,  was  nothing  but  one  of  the 
girl’s  own  followers.  So  the  whole  case 
comes  a  complete  cropper,  and  I’m  sure 


your  ludship  will  instruct  the  jury  to 
allow  us  costs.” 

In  another  court  where  dialectics 
were  favored,  a  particularly  odious 
case  of  murder  was  being  tried,  and 
we  arrived  just  in  time  to  bear  the 
judge  pronounce  sentence  on  the  of¬ 
fender,  a  sinister-looking  Oriental.  His 
lordship,  perhaps  for  this  occasion  only, 
employed  a  well-known  idiom  of  the 
East. 

“You  droppee  down  so,  allee-same,” 
be  explained,  suspending  an  imaginary 
cord  from  bis  Anger  and  thumb— “five 
footee,  pop!  Then,  never  choppee  off 
Inglisman’s  head  for  bis  money  again 
no  more.” 

His  victim,  I  observed,  grinned  geni¬ 
ally,  no  doubt  with  pleasure  at  hear¬ 
ing  bis  sentence  communicated  to  him 
in  a  familiar  tongue. 

In  a  few  other  courts  where  the  old 
order  prevailed  the  modern  innovators 
were  treated  with  scant  courtesy  by 
the  judges,  though  not  without  indig¬ 
nant  protests  on  their  part.  I  could 
see,  however,  that  dialect  was  in  the 
air,  and  not  to  be  extinguished  without 
difficulty. 

Our  further  researches  led  us  to 
the  business  districts,  to  sundry  large 
offices,  among  them  the  great  bank¬ 
ing  institution  in  Threadneedle 
Street.  Even  in  that  grave  national 
depository  the  clerks  and  cashiers 
seemed  infected,  and  joked  together  in 
various  lingual  exotics  once  only  to  be 
found  in  novels  by  Distinguished 
Hands.  In  the  restaurants  and  caKs, 
also,  the  habit  seemed  to  have  made 
considerable  progress,  to  their  no  small 
enlivenment.  Taken  altogether,  the 
results  of  our  morning  round  struck 
me  as  more  diverting  than  alarming, 
and  so  I  told  my  friendly  guide,  to  his 
infinite  disgust. 

“It’s  undermining  the  whole  social 
fabric,  insidiously  but  surely,”  he 
groaned.  “Walt  till  you’ve  seen  more, 
—the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  thea- 
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tres,  the  clubs,  the  churches,  aud  the 
iwell  routs  at  the  West  Eud.” 

1  was  certainly  impressed  that  even¬ 
ing,  though  at  the  same  time  amused, 
by  the  proceedings  of  Parliament  as 
affected  by  the  prevailing  craze.  Even 
in  the  Lords  there  were  lively  young 
peers  who  were  Jocular  in  strange 
forms  of  speech.  “If  the  Hon’ble 
Lordship,  who  has  Just  titillated  our 
total  midriff  with  his  Demosthenes  elo¬ 
quence  and  gab,”  remarked  a  fair- 
balred  young  patrician  who  bad  been 
a  Double-First  at  Oxford,  “will  only 
keep  his  ratiocinative  faculties  to  the 
point,  and  bis  nose  to  the  grindstone, 
he  will  not  be  the  ‘forgetful  beggar,’ 
as  Poet  Kipling  says;  and  the  cause  of 
education  will  go  forward  with  en¬ 
hanced  lubricity  and  long  Jumps.” 
Another  noble  member  announced,  in 
the  language  of  3’he  Bigelow  Papers, 
that  he  “stood  on  the  Constitution,  by 
thunder!”  and  wouldn’t  support  the 
Bill  under  any  circumstances.  Passing 
to  the  more  democratic  assembly  my 
opportunities  for  studying  English  as 
she  is,  or  was  then  spoke,  were  even 
better.  Always  a  somewhat  polyglot 
body,  it  seemed  to  have  grown  a  Babel. 
I  was  told  that  the  Speaker  (whose 
polished  and  courtly  manner  was  un¬ 
changed  amid  bis  noisier  surroundings) 
had  been  compelled  to  read  up  the 
whole  subject  of  dialect,  and  made  it 
a  point  to  keep  several  glossaries  by 
his  side.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
convey  an  idea  of  the  chaos  of 
brogues;  I  counted  a  round  dozen,  all 
well-defined  and  separate,  like  the 
smells  of  a  famous  German  city.  The 
excitement,  I  discovered,  was  due  to 
that  perennial  irritant,  the  Deceased 
Wife’s  Sister’s  Bill  (or  whatever  its 
name  may  be  in  Hansard),  which  had 
completed  one  of  its  customary  fcycles 
and  come  up  again  for  discussion.  That 
party  feeling  ran  high  need  not  be 
■aid;  and  as  of  old  the  wilder  radical 
elements  were  the  measure’s  chief  sup¬ 


porters.  “Now  is  the  time,”  cried  one 
ebullient  (and  newly-elected)  member, 
“to  throw  off  foriver  the  tyranny  of  the 
Saxon  over-lord  and  absentee,  and  res¬ 
cue  the  widows  aud  orphans  from  the 
heel  of  the  opprissor;”  but  be  was 
sharply  checked  by  a  colleague,  who 
pointed  out  that  the  Bill  was  framed 
in  the  widowers’  rather  than  the  wid¬ 
ows’  interests.  Another  supporter  as¬ 
serted  the  futility  of  their  efforts  in  a 
well-known  sub-species  of  English. 
What  was  the  use  of  their  passing  the 
Bill,  he  asked:  “Blmeby  comes  along 
ol’  Brer  Bishop  an’  ol’  Brers  Duke  and 
Marquess,  in  Upper  Hen-Roost,  an’ 
stomp  dey  ol’  foots  on  it  befo’  it  done 
get  time  to  be  Law,”  a  sally  received 
with  shouts  of  laughter  and  some 
hisses  by  the  legislative  host.  Yet  an¬ 
other  member,  perhaps  by  reason  of  bis 
nationality,  addressed  them  in  Anglo- 
Teutonic.  “If  dose  erodlc  zizter-in-law 
lofers,”  be  said,  “would  only  zubbort 
a  Pill  for  zucb  marriages  in  ze  life- 
dime  off  ali  bardies,  as  among  our  goot 
old  vriends  ze  Hebrew  Badriarcbs,  ze 
Durks,  aud  ze  Mormons,  it  would 
safe  dese  violend  beriodical  gommo- 
tions;”  but  his  arguments  were  cut 
short  by  a  commotion  of  a  physical 
kind  which  immediately  demanded  the 
presence  of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  and 
a  large  body  of  police. 

In  the  chief  theatres  we  found  popu¬ 
lar  opinion  divided  on  the  question  of 
dialect,  and  novelties  of  Jargon  that 
were  greeted  with  cheers  in  one  house 
hissed  in  another.  The  same  divergen¬ 
cies  of  view  of  course  existed  in  the 
clubs;  the  more  academic,  as  might  be 
expected,  favored  the  older  use,  but 
the  militant  ones,  including  of  course 
those  of  the  two  popular  Services,' 
warmly  espoused  the  less  rigid  forms 
of  diction.  The  effect  of  the  new  move¬ 
ment  on  public  worship  I  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  Judge  of  until  Sunday; 
one  night,  however,  we  heard  a  congre¬ 
gation  of  an  untrammelled  religious 
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body  singing  the  refrain  of  a  negro 
melody  from  tbe  American  South, 

Get  on  board,  po’  sinner, 

Deys  room  fo’  many  a  mo’! 

with  an  energy  as  new  to  me  as  it 
was  surprising.  It  may  be  surmised 
that  I  looked  forward  with  interest  to 
meeting  those  upper  ranks  of  society 
whose  attitude  towards  new  move¬ 
ments  is  by  some  imagined  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  their  success.  At  the  few 
West  End  houses,  however,  which  we 
visited  on  the  second  day  (one  proving 
Insuflacient  for  our  purpose),  the 
changes  were  less  marked  than  in  the 
more  popular  gatherings.  Slang,  as  my 
friend  had  formerly  reminded  me,  al¬ 
ways  came  natural  to  these  chartered 
barbarians;  and  the  only  difference  now 
was  that  they  used  dialect,  which  may 
be  called  its  first  cousin,  rather  more 
copiously.  Everything  by  turns  they 
are  nothing  long,  and  I  observed  that  a 
piquant  form  of  Japo-Americanese  was 
Just  then  current  with  the  younger 
generation. 

At  the  end  of  our  survey,  as  he  called 
it,  my  friend  again  urged  the  claims  of 
his  society,  the  Anti-Dialect  League. 
We  were  in  the  smoking-room  of  his 
elegant  and  exclusive  club. 

“You  have  now  seen  for  yourself 
some  of  the  ravages  of  the  new  folly,” 
he  said  earnestly,  “of  this  unlicensed 
gibberish  to  which  those  in  authority 
weakly  lend  their  support.  You  have 
witnessed  its  scandalous  results  in  our 
halls  of  public  procedure,  especially 
that  disgraceful  affair  in  the  House.” 

“Yes,  my  dear  Basil,”  I  assented, 
somewhat  Irritably;  “it’s  all  very  shock¬ 
ing,  but  at  the  same  time  it’s  rather 
amusing,  and—” 

“But,”  he  cried,  aghast  at  my  con¬ 
tinued  indifference,  “think  of  Shake¬ 
speare,  Milton,  Matthew  Arnold,  and 
our  priceless  inheritance  of  undefiled 
English!  What  chance  has  real  genius 
with  these  low  jargons  foisted  upon  us 


by  irresponsible  novelists,  who  as  a 
fact  mostly  spin  them  out  of  their  own 
brains  and  palm  them  off  as  studies  in 
the  speech  of  the  people— genius,  I  say, 
which  seeks  the  most  refined  and  subtle 
medium  for  its  true  expression?” 

Then  I  seemd  to  perceive  the  real 
cause  of  all  this  woe.  His  own  deli¬ 
cate  productions,  consisting  mainly  of 
detached  moral  aphorisms,  such  as 
“Virtue  is  the  least  picturesque  of  our 
vices,”  “We  are  sincere  from  the  mere 
ennm  of  deceit,”  and  “Benevolence  is 
the  last  refuge  of  the  spiteful”  (to  give 
the  few  examples  I  can  recall),  stood  no 
chance  against  the  modem  popular 
fiood.  It  appeared,  therefore,  that  my 
own  Interests  might  clash  with  his.  I 
ought  to  mention  that,  throughout  my 
long  sub-arctic  sojourn,  I  had  been 
gathering  materials  for  a  psychological 
epic  dealing  with  primitive  passion  and 
action  (having  made  special  studies  of 
the  local  Indians,  half-breeds,  squaws, 
and  papooses,  with  that  end  in  view), 
and  one  reason  for  my  return  had  been 
a  desire  to  see  whether  the  new  lan¬ 
guage,  Professor  Burginson’s  vaunted 
Volapuk,  would  do  for  its  composition; 
So  I  could  hardly  join  the  opposition 
League  without  further  thought. 

“I  must  consider  the  matter,”  I  said, 
perhaps  not  quite  ingenuously,  for  I 
meant  to  consult  the  Professor  himself. 
Also  I  wanted  to  have  another  talk 
with  Maud  Chevasse. 

The  founder  of  the  English  Volapuk 
Soteiety,  for  ns  such  he  is  now  best 
known,  received  me  literally  with  open 
arms.  He  is  a  man  of  leonine  presence, 
and  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  late 
Victor  Hugo. 

“It  ’as  come,  ma  fren’!”  he  cried 
rapturously,  as  I  struggled  from  his 
embrace.  “I  told  ye  ten  years  agone 
that  it  would  l)e  upon  us,  an’  now  me 
prophecy  ’as  matherialized  In  fact" 
He  had.  I  observed,  put  his  principles 
into  practice,  and  spoke  half-a-dozen 
dialects  In  the  same  breath.  To  be 
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sure  It  might  have  been  intended  for 
a  joke;  my  friend’s  jokes  were  always 
on  the  serious  side. 

“Yes,  my  dear  Professor,”  I  answered 
with  a  laugh,  as  I  pulled  down  my 
necktie;  “it’s  here  with  a  vengeance." 

“No  longer,”  he  went  on,  with  the 
old  familiar  sweep  of  his  right  hand, 
which  this  time  brought  down  a  pen- 
rack,  “no  longer  will  the  creative 
genius  of  the  Race  feel  itself  cramped 
by  an  outworn  diction.  Gadzooks,  no! 
I  guess  this  ’ere  new  English  Volapuk 
will  afford  an  unmatched  medium  for 
any  number  of  future  Chaucers,  Spen¬ 
sers,  and  Shakespeare-Bacons.  Yes, 
Brer  Jolliffe  [my  name,  if  I  have  not 
given  it  before],  w’en  dls  yer  hash  o’ 
dialect  done  get  hisself  mixed  op,  ’e’s 
gwlne  ter  constitute  the  richest  means 
of  verbal  expression  ever  known  to 
man.  How  that  will  be  nlze,  doan  you 
thing?”  he  added,  shooting  off  Into 
Anglo-Japanese. 

“Then  the  present  Babel,— pardon 
me,  dear  Professor,  this  opulent  mass 
of  speech-elements,”  I  said,  “Is  not 
really  the  new  language,  but  merely 
represents  the  ingredients,  so  to 
speak?” 

“Ingrejents  is  good,”  he  chuckled,  I 
thought  a  little  fatuously,  “Yes,  that’s 
It;  it’s  only  the  protoplasm,  the  basis 
of  the  mixture,  and  it  won’t  be  real 
Volapuk  until  it’s  bad  time  to  crystal¬ 
lise.” 

“And  that  may  be  long?”  I  ventured 
cautiously.  It  was  clear  that.  If  it  took 
for  ever  to  get  into  practical  shape,  it 
would  hardly  suit  my  purpose,  human 
life  being  at  best  a  span. 

The  Professor  rose  and  paced  the 
room  with  majestic  strides,  ‘"rime  is 
merely  a  relative  measure.”  he  said 
gravely,  lapsing  into  the  English  of  his 
earlier  days,  “and  in  a  vast  movement 
like  this  need  not  be  considered.  What 
are  five  hundred  years,  even  a  thou- 
eand,  when  the  Intellectual  future  of 
the  planet  is  at  stake?  No:  our  duty 
la  to  lay  the  foundation,  as  our  story- 
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tellers  are  helping  us,  royally  helping 
us,  to  do.  Unwittingly,  perhaps  not  al¬ 
ways  from  disinterested  motives  (mo¬ 
tives  are  usually  mixed),  such  writers 
as  [here  he  named  half-a-dozen  lead¬ 
ing  novelists  of  that  day],  who  have 
brought  the  language  of  the  slums  and 
the  Antipodes  into  our  very  drawing¬ 
rooms,  have  done  the  Cause  more  good 
than  all  the  philologists  living.  You’ll 
help  us,  of  course,  with  your  studies 
among  the  red-skins;  everything  counts. 
And  you’ll  join  the  Society, — only  five 
guineas?”  and  be  pushed  a  blank  form 
and  an  inkstand  towards  me. 

“I  must  think  it  over,”  I  said,  feeling 
like  a  double-faced  impostor.  Then  I 
went  to  see  Maud. 

She  had  just  finished  her  butter-mak¬ 
ing  lesson  (the  class  included  a  duchess, 
a  baroness,  and  the  daughter  of  an 
American  millionaire),  and  came  out  to 
meet  me  with  shining  eyes,— they  are 
fine  eyes,  of  a  softly-shadowed  blue, 
like  the  sea  in  some  of  its  more  dreamy 
moods.  I  told  her  all  about  my  Iliad 
of  the  ice-bound  North,  and  the  pain¬ 
ful  dilemma  I  was  in,  for  both  the 
Professor  and  Basil  were  my  old 
friends.  She  was  thoughtful  for  a  mo¬ 
ment;  then, 

“Dear  Peveril,”  said  she,  “don’t  join 
either  Society;  they’re  both,  I  think, 
rather  silly.  And  why  not  write  your 
epic  in  English?  People  are  getting 
bored  with  dialect;  it  takes  such  a  time 
to  understand  and  gives  them  the  head¬ 
ache.  But  I  do  not  really  believe  the 
language  matters;  people  want  new 
thoughts  and  feelings;  they  want  to 
have  new  things  happen,  or  else  the 
old  things  happen  in  a  new  way.  And 
I  believe  they  would  like  to  be  made 
happy.  I  wish  authors  knew  more 
about  life,  and  love,  and  sunshine,  and 
fiowers,  and  little  children,  and  the  art 
of  absurd  and  entire  Joyfulness.  Then 
again,  do  please  write  it  in  prose,— 1 
believe  there  are  prose  epics— or  nobody 
In  the  world  will  ever  read  it” 

And  I  wisely  did  so. 

Peveril  Jolliffe. 
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THE  STRENUOUS  LIFE. 

Ask  not  for  ease— ask  for  the  strength  that  can 
Essay  and  then  achieve  life’s  toilsome  plan. 

Ask  not  for  safety— courage  will  provide 
A  harbor  where  no  craven  thoughts  can  bide. 

^  Ella  Fuller-Maitland. 


MAN’S  PLACE  IN  THE  UNIVERSE. 

A  Reply  to  Ob.  Wallace. 


A  statement  about  matters  of  fact, 
and  an  argument  founded  upon  them, 
to  which  the  name  of  Alfred  Russel 
Wallace  is  subscribed,  are  always  de¬ 
serving  of  our  serious  attention;  for  we 
know  that  the  statement  is  made  by  a 
keen,  able  and  experienced  collector  of 
facts,  and  the  reasoning  is  that  of  a 
man  who  once  reasoned  rightly  when 
all  the  rest  of  the  world,  except  Dar¬ 
win,  were  wrong.  When,  further,  the 
statement  is  that  we  are  at  the  centre 
of  the  visible  Universe,  and  the  infer¬ 
ence  that  “the  supreme  end  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  vast  Universe  was  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  development  of  the  living 
soul  in  the  perishable  body  of  man,”  ‘ 
our  attention  is  not  only  deserved,  but 
compelled;  if  there  is  a  chance  that 
Dr,  Wallace  is  right,  as  once  he  was, 
whatever  we  put  aside  in  order  that 
we  may  earnestly  attend  to  him  is  well 
neglected. 

I  trust  that  I  have  not  been  wanting 
in  this  respect.  I  have  read  his  paper 
with  great  care  several  times,  and 
compared  it  with  the  sources  of  inform¬ 
ation  which  he  quotes,  and  with  others. 
Moreover,  my  own  work  in  astronomy 
during  the  last  decade  has  given  me 
some  acquaintance  with  the  regions  of 
knowledge  from  which  the  facts  are 
drawn.  I  cannot  see  that  Dr.  Wallace 
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has  suggested  anything  new  which  is 
in  the  least  likely  to  be  true.  He  seems 
to  me  to  have  unconsciously  got  his 
facts  distorted,  and  to  indicate  practi¬ 
cally  nothing  wherewith  to  link  them 
to  bis  conclusion;  and  having  stated 
thus  briefly  the  result  of  my  examina¬ 
tion,  I  must  endeavor  to  justify  it 

There  is  a  convenience  in  considering 
the  inference  first,  and  the  facts  after¬ 
wards:  for  if  we  find  that,  even  grant¬ 
ing  the  facts,  the  conclusion  does  not 
follow,  the  need  for  examination  of  the 
facts  is  rendered  less  pressing.  The 
division  between  fact  and  inference  is. 
of  course,  to  some  extent  arbitrary; 
but  we  cannot  do  better  tlian  accept 
that  indicated  by  Dr.  W^aliace  himself. 
On  p.  411  he  writes:— 

The  three  startling  facts— that  we  are 
in  the  centre  of  a  cluster  of  suns,  and 
that  that  cluster  is  situated  not  only 
precisely  in  the  plane  of  the  Galaxy, 
but  also  centrally  in  that  plane,  can 
hardly  now  be  looked  upon  as  chance 
coincidences  without  any  significance 
in  relation  to  the  culminating  fact  that 
the  planet  so  situated  has  developed 
humanity. 

To  these  three  assertions  of  fact  must 
be  added  another,  on  which  I  do  not 
here  propose  to  offer  any  remarks;  Dr. 
Wallace  considers  it  highly  probable 
that  the  Earth  is  the  only  planet  in  the 
Solar  System  on  which  humanity  has 
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been  developed.  The  three  facts  just 
quoted  lead  him  to  the  further  conclu- 
Bion  that  it  is  probably  tfte  only  planet 
in  the  whole  Universe  on  which  human¬ 
ity  has  been  developed;  and  we  have 
DOW  to  examine  how  far  we  can  ac¬ 
company  him.  We  may  again  state  in 
Dr.  Wallace’s  own  words  the  question 
to  be  answered. 

It  may  be  asked,  even  if  it  be  con¬ 
ceded  that  both  by  position,  by  size, 
and  by  its  combination  of  physical 
features,  we  really  do  stand  alone  In 
the  Solar  System  in  our  adaptation  for 
the  development  of  intelligent  life,  in 
what  way  can  the  position  of  our  Sun 
at  or  near  the  centre  of  the  stellar  uni¬ 
verse,  as  it  certainly  appears  to  be, 
affect  that  adaptation?  Why  should 
not  one  of  the  suns  on  the  confines  of 
the  Milky  Way,  or  In  any  other  part  of 
it,  possess  planets  as  well  adapted  as 
we  are  to  develop  high  forms  of  or¬ 
ganic  life?  (P.  409.) 

Now,  these  two  questions,  which  have 
the  look  of  being  the  same  expressed 
in  slightly  varied  language,  are  in  re¬ 
ality  essentially  different.  The  first 
question  is  the  one  Dr.  Wallace  must 
answer  satisfactorily  in  order  to  reach 
his  conclusion;  but  with  the  deftness  of 
a  conjurer  he  substitutes  the  second. 
He  is  to  prove,  or  at  least  suggest, 
some  property  of  the  “centre  of  the 
stellar  universe”;  he  immediately  dis¬ 
tracts  our  attention  to  the  “confines 
of  the  Milky  Way,”  and  holds  it  tliere 
to  the  best  of  his  ability  for  the  whole 
of  the  subsequent  argument.  He  never 
mentions  the  “cluster  of  suns”  of 
which,  by  his  own  account,  our  sun  is 
a  mere  unit,  albeit  the  central  unit. 
Why  should  not  any  one  of  them 
“possess  planets  as  well  adapted  as  we 
are  to  develop  high  forms  of  organic 
life?”  Ahd  why,  at  least,  should  not 
Dr.  Wallace  have  noticed  the  question? 
He  has  mentioned  the  utmost  bounda¬ 
ries  of  the  Universe,  and  he  has  men¬ 
tioned  the  centre;  but  ignored  every¬ 
thing  else  (with  the  exception  only  of 


two  empty  phrases  which  need  not  be 
noticed).  His  argument  accordingly 
stands  thus:— 

Life  is  impossible  at  the  uttermost 
boundaries  of  the  Universe. 

Therefore  it  Is  only  possible  at  the 
exact  centre. 

This,  at  any  rate,  is  all  that  I  can 
make  of  the  reasoning  in  the  last  two 
pages  of  Dr.  Wallace’s  article,  where 
we  look  for  him  to  make  use,  in  a  man¬ 
ner  suited  to  his  conclusion,  of  the 
premises  he  claims  to  have  established 
In  the  preceding  pages. 

Moreover,  the  reasons  he  gives  for 
considering  even  the  “confines  of  the 
Milky  Way”  to  be  unsuitable  for  life 
are  of  the  vaguest  and  most  unsatis¬ 
factory  kind.  The  following  passage 
will  serve  as  an  example:— 

Comparing  the  stars  of  the  Milky 
Way  to  the  molecules  of  a  gas,  must 
not  a  certain  proportion  of  these  stars 
continually  escape  from  the  attractive 
imwers  of  their  neighbors,  as  a  result 
of  collisions,  or  In  other  ways,  and 
wandering  into  outer  space,  soon  be¬ 
come  dead  and  cold  and  lost  for  ever 
to  the  Universe? 

The  comparison  is  altogether  mislead¬ 
ing.  We  have  no  reason  for  supposing 
that  if  the  stars  were  blotted  out  of 
existence  our  Sun  would  become  dead 
and  cold  sensibly  sooner  than  under 
present  conditions.  The  accepted  be¬ 
lief  is  that  his  slow  contraction  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  account  for  the  energy  radi¬ 
ated,  and  other  observed  phenomena; 
and  it  has  never,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
been  suggested  that  we  are  kept  alive 
by  the  “attractive  powers  of  our  neigh¬ 
bors,”  the  fixed  stars,  or  by  their  In- 
fiuence  in  any  other  form.  We  might 
“wander  into  outer  space”  without  los¬ 
ing  anything  more  serious  than  we 
lose  when  the  night  is  cloudy  and  we 
cannot  see  the  stars.  As  regards  what 
Dr.  Wallace  adds  about  the  behavior 
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of  the  ether,  the  Rontgen  rays,  etc., 
near  the  “borders  of  the  Universe,”  It 
must  be  remarked  that  he  is  making 
the  considerable  assumption  that  when 
the  visible  stars  fail,  the  ether  fails 
also,  which  requires  separate  proof. 

It  is  true  that  Dr.  Wallace  puts  for¬ 
ward  these  hypotheses  very  tentatively, 
pending  the  suggestion  of  a  better  link 
between  bis  starting-point  and  his  con¬ 
clusion.  How  to  fill  this  gap  be  re¬ 
gards  as  a  question  involving  “the 
most  difficult  problems  in  mathematical 
physics;  and  only  our  greatest  think¬ 
ers.  possessing  the  highest  mathemati¬ 
cal  and  physical  knowledge,  could  be 
expected  to  give  any  adequate  answer” 
to  it.  It  is  of  course  possible  that  some 
great  and  ingenious  thinker  may  sup¬ 
ply  the  missing  link;  but  meanwhile 
we  are  impressed  by  the  fact  that  Dr. 
Wallace,  with  an  obvious  desire  to  sug¬ 
gest  it,  however  vaguely,  has  conspic¬ 
uously  failed. 

Such  being  the  intangible  nature  of 
the  edifice  erected  on  the  assumed  facts 
as  foundation,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  there  is  any  pressing  need  to 
test  the  security  of  the  foundation  It¬ 
self.  Does  it  matter  very  much  whether 
the  Sun  Is  at  or  near  the  centre  of  the 
visible  Universe  if  no  better  reasons 
can  be  given  for  assigning  any  great 
significance  to  this  position?  Without 
the  tremendous  Inference,  the  fact  It¬ 
self,  If  fact  It  be,  can  only  Invite  our 
polite  attention  as  a  curious  coinci¬ 
dence.  Even  as  a  coincidence  It  does 
not  take  high  rank;  for  it  can  in  any 
case  only  be  temporary.  If  there  ia 
a  centre  of  the  visible  Universe,  and 
if  we  occupy  it  to-day,  we  certainly  did 
not  do  so  yesterday,  and  shall  not  do 
so  to-morrow.  The  Solar  System  is 
known  to  be  moving  among  the  stars 
with  a  velocity  which  would  carry  us 
to  Siiius  within  100,000  years  if  we 
happened  to  be  travelling  in  bis  direc¬ 
tion,  as  we  are  not.  In  the  50  or  100 
million  years  during  which,  according 


to  geologists,  this  earth  has  been  a 
habitable  globe,  we  must  have  passed 
by  thousands  of  stars  on  the  right  hand 
and  on  the  left;  and  if  at  any  time  we 
bad  a  claim  to  a  central  position,  the 
claim  must  have  been  Inherited  from 
others  who  held  it  before  us,  and 
passed  on  to  yet  others  who  came 
after.  In  his  eagerness  to  limit  the 
Universe  in  space.  Dr.  Wallace  has 
surely  forgotten  that  it  Is  equally  Im¬ 
portant,  for  bis  purpose,  to  limit  it  in 
time;  but  Incomparably  more  difficult 
in  the  face  of  ascertained  facts.  In¬ 
deed,  if  we  take  his  own  conception  of 
the  approximate  dimensions  of  the  Uni¬ 
verse  (if  I  rightly  interpret  his  words), 
so  far  from  our  having  tranquilly  en¬ 
joyed  a  central  position  in  "unbroken 
continuity  for  scores  or  perhaps  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  years”  (p.  409),  we 
should  in  that  time  have  traversed  the 
Universe  from  boundary  to  boundary. 
He  says  (italics  mine):— 

Other  stars  of  the  first  magnitude 
which  have  had  their  distances  meas¬ 
ured  have  a  parallax  of  considerably 
less  than  one-tenth  of  a  second,  and  are 
therefore  among  the  remoter  stars  (p, 
401). 

If  this  means  that  he  reckons  a  star 
with  a  parallax  of  one-hundredth  of  a 
second  “among  the  remoter  stars,”  then 
the  time  we  shall  take  to  travel  from 
our  present  position  to  the  remoter 
stars  Is  less  than  five  million  years; 
and.  similarly,  five  million  years  ago 
we  were  among  the  remoter  stars, 
where  he  considers  life  to  be  impos¬ 
sible.  The  actual  dimensions  of  the 
visible  Universe  are,  however,  prob¬ 
ably  much  greater  than  this.  Profes¬ 
sor  Simon  Newcomb,  whose  book’  la 
several  times  quoted  by  Dr.  Wallace, 
gives  in  his  “Summary  of  Conclusions” 
(p.  819)  the  following  inferior  limit:— 

*  “The  Stsrs:  a  Study  of  the  Universe."  By 
Professor  Simon  Newcomb.  (London!  John 
Murray,  1901.) 
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The  boundary  of  our  Universe  is 
probably  somewhat  indefinite  and  ir¬ 
regular.  As  we  approach  it,  the  stars 
may  thin  out  gradually.  The  parallax 
at  the  boundary  is  probably  nowhere 
greater  than  0".001,  and  may  be  much 
leas.  The  time  required  for  light  to 
pass  over  the  corresponding  interval  is 
more  than  three  thousand  years. 

And  the  time  required  for  the  Solar 
System  (which  is  moving  about  15, (XX) 
times  more  slowly  than  light)  to  pass 
over  the  same  interval  is  accordingly 
forty-five  million  years.  It  is  thus  clear 
that  whether  we  adopt  the  views  of 
Dr.  Wallace  himself  (if  I  have  inter¬ 
preted  him  rightly)  or  those  of  Profes¬ 
sor  Newcomb,  whom  be  quotes  (and  he 
could  not  do  better),  the  Solar  System 
must  have  essentially  changed  its  po¬ 
sition  in  the  visible  stellar  Universe 
within  geological  time. 

The  Importance  of  the  question 
whether  we  are  at  the  present  moment 
approximately  near  its  centre  is  accord¬ 
ingly  reduced  within  very  narrow  lim¬ 
its,  and  it  only  remains  to  examine  how 
far  it  is  probably  a  fact,  as  Dr.  Wal¬ 
lace  asserts.  After  being  in  direct  con¬ 
flict  with  him  so  far,  it  is  a  pleasant 
relief  to  be  able  to  admit  that  be  has  in 
the  main  drawn  his  facts  from  the 
best  sources  of  information  available; 
for  few  astronomers  would  demur  to 
this  description  of  a  book,  dated  1901, 
by  Simon  Newcomb,  labelled  on  the 
back  “A  Study  of  the  Universe.”  What¬ 
ever  we  may  think  of  Dr.  Wallace’s 
facts,  it  must  at  any  rate  be  allowed 
that  they  are  to  be  found  essentially, 
although  stated  rather  more  provision- 
•lly,  in  the  “Summary  of  Conclusions” 
at  the  end  of  this  thoughtful  work, 
which  might  reasonably  be  regarded  as 
the  last  word  on  the  matter.  It  is  for¬ 
tunate  for  me  that  on  one  very  Im- 
IXHlant  point  I  need  not  challenge  the 
authority  of  the  utterance,  but  can 
simply  point  to  the  date  which  makes 
it  ancient  history.  It  is  a  striking  il¬ 


lustration  of  the  rapidity  of  advance  in 
astronomy  that  since  1001  a  new  fact 
has  been  discovered  which  renders  in¬ 
secure  some  of  the  steps  by  which 
Professor  Newcomb  arrives  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  “collection  of  stars 
which  we  call  the  Universe  is  limited 
in  extent”  On  the  night  of  February 
21st-22ud  in  .that  year.  Dr.  Anderson 
discovered  that  a  new  star  had  sudden¬ 
ly  blazed  up  in  the  constellation  Per¬ 
seus.  The  discovery  is  mentioned  in 
Professor  Newcomb’s  book,  and  before 
it  was  passed  for  press  be  was  able  to 
add  that  “on  June  25th,  1901,  Professor 
Pickering  reported  that  the  spectrum 
of  the  new  star  had  been  gradually 
changing  into  that  of  a  gaseous  neb¬ 
ula”;  but  he  could  follow  its  histm^ 
no  further.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year,  photographs  were  taken  of  the 
region  surrounding  the  star  at  the 
Yerkes  and  Lick  Observatories,  which 
showed  wisps  of  a  vast  nebula;  and 
which  showed,  further,  or  seemed  to 
show,  that  this  nebula  was  expanding 
in  all  directions  outwards  from  the 
star.  But  it  was  not  found  possible  to 
reconcile  other  observed  facts  with  an 
actual  movement  of  matter  of  the  kind 
indicated;  and  the  accepted  view  is 
that  the  nebula  was  already  there,  and 
is  comparatively  stationary,  and  that 
the  illumination  from  the  flash  of  the 
original  outburst  travels  from  one  por¬ 
tion  to  another.  The  whole  phenome¬ 
non  is  of  extraordinary  interest,  but 
what  immediately  concerns  us  is  the 
fact  that  we  seem  to  have  positive  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  previously  unsuspected 
existence  of  a  vast  nebula,  not  self-lu¬ 
minous,  but  capable  of  reflecting  light, 
and  therefore  of  partially  obstructing  it. 
We  have  known  of  “dark  stars”  be¬ 
fore — here  we  learn  of  a  “dark  nebula.” 
How  many  such  bodies  are  there?  We 
can  only  learn  of  their  existence  in 
very  exceptional  cases  when  they  dis¬ 
turb  the  motion  or  the  shining  of  bright 
objects.  Thus,  in  the  variable  star 
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Algol,  we  have  an  instance  of  a  bright 
star  which  is  periodically  eclipsed  by 
a  dark  star.  In  this  case  the  dark  body 
is  of  such  modest  dimensions  that  the 
eclipse  only  lasts  ten  hours;  but  with 
a  vastly  extended  body  like  a  nebula 
we  might  have  eclipses  lasting  so  long 
as  to  be  practically  permanent. 

The  discovery  affects  the  case  for  a 
finite  Universe  in  two  ways.  In  the 
first  place  there  are  the  “dark  rifts’’  in 
the  Milky  Way,  the  most  notable  of 
which  is  called  the  “Coal-sack.”  Are 
these  really  tunnels  through  the  visible 
Universe  into  an  outer  space  void  of 
stars?  This  is  the  view  favored  by 
Professor  Newcomb.  But  another  view 
has  been  suggested— that  there  is  some 
screen  which  obstructs  the  light  from 
stars  beyond.  When  Professor  New¬ 
comb’s  book  was  written  there  was  no 
positive  evidence  to  support  this  view; 
since  it  was  written,  we  have  obtained 
indications  of  a  dark  nebula  such  as 
might  satisfy  the  conditions. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  argument  that 
if  there  were  an  infinite  succession  of 
Iright  bodies  only  as  we  proceed  out¬ 
wards  from  our  system,  the  whole  sky 
would  be  infinitely  bright  with  them; 
we  can  arrange  a  series  of  successive 
spherical  shells  of  stars  which  would 
each  contribute  a  finite  brightness,  and 
the  totality  of  which  would  give  in¬ 
finite  brightness.  The  italics  are  mine, 
and  are  intended  to  draw  attention  to 
a  necessary  limitation  of  the  argument; 
for  if  we  have  a  similar  succession  of 
dark  bodies  only,  however  sparsely  scat¬ 
tered,  it  can  be  shown  in  the  same  way 
that  we  should  ultimately  obtain  a 
completely  effective  screen  from  the 
light  of  any  bodies  beyond.  What  then 
would  happen  if  we  bad  an  infinite 
succession  both  of  bright  bodies  and 
dark  bodies  intermingled?  The  question 
has  some  resemblance  to  the  old  puz- 
zle,  “What  will  happen  when  an  irre¬ 
sistible  force  meets  an  immovable  ob¬ 
stacle?”  But  it  is  easier  to  answer. 


and  the  answer  is  that  we  should  prob¬ 
ably  get  the  sort  of  appearance  which 
we  actually  see.  I  venture  to  think 
that  Professor  Newcomb  did  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  consider  the  “dark  stars”  when 
he  wrote  his  book,  and  that  if  he  had 
done  so,  he  would  have  modified  his 
conclusions.  Now  that  we  have  posi¬ 
tive  evidence  of  the  existence  of  dark 
nebulae  as  well,  the  argument  against 
an  infinitely  extended  Universe  is  con¬ 
siderably  weakened. 

The  remaining  statement  is  that  we 
are  at  the  centre  of  the  Universe,  if, 
perhaps,  it  be  limited  in  extent.  Now 
there  is  one  important  previous  ques¬ 
tion:  has  the  Universe  a  centre?  Has 
a  saucepan  a  centre?  The  bowl  may 
have  a  centre,  but  if  we  claim  a  centre 
for  the  whole  saucepan  we  must  not 
leave  the  handle  out  of  account.  There 
is  an  exceptional  and  extraordinary 
feature  of  the  Universe  of  stars  which 
has  something  in  common  with  the 
handle  of  a  saucepan,  and  cannot  be 
left  out  of  account  in  a  discussion  of 
this  kind.  I  will  take  the  description 
of  it  from  Professor  Newcomb’s  book:— 

Pickering  found  that  the  stars  of  the 
fifth  spectral  type  are  mostly  distrib¬ 
uted  along  the  central  line  of  the  Milky 
Way.  An  exception  occurs  in  the  case 
of  a  group  situate  in  the  “Magellanic 
Clouds,”  a  cloud-llke  mass  of  small 
stars  too  far  south  to  be  visible  in  our 
latitudes,  and  detached  from  the  main 
course  of  the  Milky  Way  Itself.  The 
total  number  of  the  stars  in  question 
is  91,  of  which  70  are  In  the  Milky 
Way  and  21  in  the  Magellanic  Clouds 
(p.  256). 

The  seventy  stars  along  the  Milky 
Way  lie  within  a  degree  or  two  of  its 
central  line,  and  thus  indicate  a  plane 
cutting  across  the  Universe  in  which 
we  undoubtedly  lie,  and  this  is  a  note¬ 
worthy  fact.  But  this  plane  does  not 
cut  the  whole  saucepan  symmetrically; 
It  only  divides  the  bowl;  there  is  the 
handle  which  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
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coant,  and  its  Importance  may  be 
gauged  from  the  fact  that  while  sev¬ 
enty  stars  encircle  the  bowl,  no  less 
than  twenty-one  are  in  the  handle.  It 
seems  probable  that  some  important 
secret  about  the  structure  of  the  Uni¬ 
verse  lies  locked  up  in  that  handle.  We 
are  only  at  the  beginning  of  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  these  extraordinary  objects— 
most  of  them  have  been  discovered 
within  the  last  decade— and  our  views 
of  the  structure  of  the  Universe  may 
require  continual  modification  as  new 
discoveries  are  made.  A  German  as¬ 
tronomer,  in  reviewing  Professor  New¬ 
comb’s  book,  expressed  a  doubt  whether 
the  problems  dealt  with  were  ripe  for 
popular  exposition;  meaning,  probably, 
that  it  Is  diflacult  to  give  the  average 
reader  at  the  same  time  an  idea  of  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  and  a 
fair  notion  of  the  possibilities  of  error. 
One  cannot  help  feeling  that  he  was 
so  far  right  that  even  a  man  of  the 
scientific  training  of  Dr.  Wallace,  on 
reading  the  book,  has  been  seriously 
misled. 

To  sum  up.  Dr.  Wallace  stated:— 

(1)  That  the  Universe  is  limited  in 
extent. 

(2)  That  it  has  a  definite  centre,  and 
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that  w’e  are,  and  have  been  for  millions 
of  years,  near  ^hat  centre. 

(3)  That  by  reason  of  being  at  the 
centre  the  Earth  has  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  develop  humanity;  and  that 
probably  nowhere  else  in  the  Universe 
has  there  been  this  opportunity. 

In  reply  it  is  claimed:— 

(1)  That  the  limitation  of  the  Uni¬ 
verse  is  not  proved.  The  view  had  the 
support,  so  lately  as  the  middle  of  1901, 
of  so  high  an  authority  as  Professor 
Simon  Newcomb;  but  even  in  the  Inter¬ 
vening  eighteen  months  a  new  fact  has 
come  to  light  which  weakens  his  argu¬ 
ments. 

(2)  That  there  is  no  true  centre  of  the 
Universe,  even  if  limited,  and  even  If 
there  were  we  could  not  occupy  It  for 
long.  The  path  of  the  Solar  System 
in  millions  of  years  would  be  a  large 
fraction  of  the  dimensions  suggested 
for  the  limited  Universe. 

(3)  That  no  reason  whatever  has  been 
given  why  life  should  not  be  developed 
in  any  part  of  the  interior  of  even  a 
limited  Universe,  and  that  some  reasons 
indicated  for  doubting  whether  It  could 
be  developed  near  the  boundaries  are 
not  in  accordance  with  accepted  facts. 

B.  H.  Turner. 

Savillan  Professor  of  Astronomy,  Oxford. 


THE  UNREST  IN  THE  BALKANS* 

1 

Bt  M.  Takb  Joksbcu. 


{Roumanian  Ex-Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Conservative  Leader) 


The  incessant  agitation  In  the  Balkan 
peninsula  is  denied  by  no  one,  nor 
could  it  be  denied.  The  Christian  peo¬ 
ples  subjected  to  the  Ottoman  rule 
have  invariably  suffered  under  it.  So 
long  as  the  Turkish  power  was  at  its 
height,  these  sufferings  could  not  find 

*  niese  articles  hare  been  translated  by  Mr.  M. 
A  Oeinthwohl. 


expression;  they  were  possibly  Ignored 
or  regarded  as  a  normal  state.  But,  as 
the  Turkish  power  declined,  the  Chris¬ 
tian  subjects  began  to  realize  the  truth 
of  their  condition,  and  sought  to  alter 
it,  a  phenomenon  which  has  been  ob¬ 
served  at  all  times  and  everywhere.  For 
revolt  is  bred  of  relaxed  tyranny. 

The  initial  cause  of  this  state  of 
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things  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  Turks,  whether  from  contempt  or 
toleration,  have  scarcely  attempted  to 
denationalize  or  dechristianize — to  use 
an  expressive  if  barbarous  term— the 
peoples  they  had  conquered,  but  have 
contented  themselves  with  settling  by 
their  side  and  above  them.  Neither 
form  of  absorption— the  absorption  of 
the  conquerors  by  the  conquered,  such 
as  was  the  case  with  the  Germans  who 
overthrew  the  Roman  Empire  and  with 
the  Normans  in  England,  nor  that  of 
the  conquered  by  the  conquerors,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Arab  invasion  of  North 
Africa  and  of  the  Roman  conquest  of 
Dacia  under  Trajan,  has  taken  place 
in  the  Balkans. 

That  is  why  in  the  European  Turkey 
of  to-day  we  find  a  ruling  minority,  al¬ 
most  negligible  in  numbers,  severed 
both  by  race  and  religion  from  the  ma¬ 
jority  it  overrules;  the  administration, 
on  the  other  hand,  being  simply  deplo¬ 
rable,  we  need  hardly  wonder  at  the 
prevalent  unrest  This  unrest  would 
be  far  greater  and  more  violent  if  the 
conquered  peoples  belonged  to  the  same 
nationality,  Just  as  they  nearly  all  be¬ 
long  to  the  same  religious  denomina¬ 
tion. 

But  such  is  not  the  case,  the  Turkish 
conquest  having  merely  congealed  the 
sundry  peoples  in  their  respective  and 
original  positions,  and,  since  no  single 
nationality  has  predominated,  we  are 
face  to  face  in  certain  parts  of  the 
Balkans  with  a  racial  mosaic  far  more 
complicated  than  that  of  either  Austria 
or  Hungary. 

For  instance,  we  have  at  the  extremi¬ 
ties  the  Greeks  who  occupy  the  shores 
of  the  Archipelago  and  part  of  Epirus; 
Servians  and  Albanians  in  Old  Servia; 
Albanians  again,  and  Macedo-Roumani- 
ans  along  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic; 
and  in  the  centre,  in  the  province 
named  Macedonia,  a  medley  of  Bul¬ 
garians,  Macedo-Roumanians,  Greeks, 
Servians— Irrespective  of  Turks  and 


Albanians,  who  together  constitute 
at  least  one-third  of  the  popula¬ 
tion. 

We  must  beware  of  supposing  that 
the  various  nationalities  have  strictly 
defined  territories  and  that  it  would  be 
an  easy  task  to  assign  limits  to  their 
respective  spheres.  Such  an  undertak¬ 
ing  would  be  nowadays  impossible,  es¬ 
pecially  if  we  consider  the  claim  of 
each  national  unit  to  the  exclusive  pos¬ 
session  of  the  whole  province.  Besides, 
as  regards  Macedonia,  I  see  no  means 
whatever  of  carrying  out  the  idea. 
Here  the  Bulgarians  are,  comparatively 
speaking,  the  more  numerous  in  the 
open  country,  but  the  towns  and  bor¬ 
oughs  contain  a  Macedo-Roumaniau 
majority,  at  least  as  far  as  race  is 
concerned,  or  rather  a  Greek  one, 
when  we  consider  the  wishes  of  the 
Inhabitants;  for  a  considerable  section 
of  the  Turkish  Roumanians  betray 
Hellenistic  rather  than  Roumanophil 
tendencies. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  religious 
idea  predominated  among  these  popula¬ 
tions  to  so  great  an  extent  that  all 
would  gladly  have  accepted  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  Christian  state,  whatever  lan¬ 
guage  might  have  been  selected  for 
oflicial  purposes.  At  that  period  it 
would  certainly  have  been  easier  to 
solve  the  Balkans  riddle.  But  to-day 
all  is  changed. 

A  Westerner  cannot  imagine  what 
the  language  question  means  to  these 
disinherited  nations  who  have  known 
no  more  than  the  dream  of  grandeur. 
How  many  times  have  I  myself  vainly 
tried  to  make  a  Frenchman  or  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  understand  the  feeling  that 
leads  one  to  prefer  the  most  miserable 
and  hateful  of  kindred  governments  to 
the  most  angelic  of  foreign  masters. 
The  Westerners  have  realized  their  na¬ 
tional  unification  centuries  ago;  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  govern  alien 
and  inferior  races  with  the  sincere  con¬ 
viction  that  they  are  thereby  acting  in 
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the  very  best  Interests  of  the  latter; 
they  have  never  known  the  poignant 
misfortune  of  seeing  their  brethren 
subjected  to  a  foreign  power.  They 
are  consequently  unable  to  appreciate 
to  its  full  value  that  singularly  impor¬ 
tant  factor  of  the  human  dvfUK 
feeling  of  nationality.  That  feeling  Is 
all-powerful  In  the  Balkans,  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  fragments  of  the  sundry  nations 
Into  independent  or  quasi-independent 
states  having  swelled  their  pride  and 
given  new  life  to  their  hopes.  The  vio¬ 
lence  of  these  national  movements  fur¬ 
nishes  both  the  strongest  safeguard  for 
the  Turkish  domination  and  the  great¬ 
est  obstacle  to  a  radical  solution.  It 
would  be  at  present  Impossible  to  di¬ 
vide  Turkey  between  the  rival  races 
without  breeding  constantly  renewed 
wars  between  the  several  Balkan 
States. 

To  satisfy  all  of  them  Is  out  of  the 
question,  and  no  single  one  Is  as  yet 
suf9ciently  powerful  and  Influential  to 
force  the  others  into  submissive  acqui¬ 
escence.  Greece,  her  recent  disasters 
notwithstanding.  Is  still  contemplating 
the  largest  share  In  the  plunder,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  Greeks  of  Turkey  are 
very  few  in  numbers.  The  Bulgarians 
likewise  covet  everything,  and  will  not 
entertain  the  Idea  of  a  partner.  They 
are  bent  on  reaching  Pinda  and  the 
Archipelago,  and  regard  Constantinople 
as  their  Indisputable  lot.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  day  when  a  Bulgarian  states¬ 
man  and  patriot  sought  to  Involve  me 
in  combined  action  in  Macedonia,  as¬ 
suring  me  that  his  coutrymen  would 
welcome  for  that  province  a  kind  of 
Roumano-Bulgarian  dualism.  The 
greater  his  efforts  to  convince  me,  the 
clearer  appeared  to  me  his  Innermost 
thought  that,  after  all,  the  Bulgarian 
race  was  entitled  to  claim  the  ultimate 
monopoly. 

The  Servians  ought  in  reason  to  busy 
themselves  with  Old  Servla,  and  noth¬ 
ing  more:  but,  compressed  and  checked 
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on  all  sides  by  the  Austrian  Empire, 
they  will  not  give  up  the  Idea  of  reach¬ 
ing  the  .^gean  Sea  before  they  have 
tried  the  fortune  of  war.  If  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  had  fallen  to  their 
lot,  the  problem  would  no  doubt  have 
been  greatly  simpllfled.  But  seeing 
that  any  attempt  at  expansion  In 
that  direction  is  doomed  to  failure, 
and  anxious  to  breathe  at  whatever 
cost,  Servla  is  Inevitably  driven  south¬ 
ward. 

I  omit  the  Macedo-Roumanlans,  of 
whom  I  shall  speak  presently,  and  the 
Albanians,  whom  a  great  future  would 
doubtless  await  were  It  not  for  their 
scission  into  three  hostile  religions,  a 
scission  that  must  needs  delay  for  a 
long  time  to  come  any  Albanian  en¬ 
deavor  towards  active  concentration. 

The  points  I  have  pot  forward  clear¬ 
ly  Imply  that  a  “Balkan  Confedera¬ 
tion”  is  at  the  present  moment  unsus¬ 
ceptible  of  realization. 

Of  course,  federation  or  something 
of  the  kind  would  be  the  ideal  solution; 
for  federation  alone  could  endow  each 
state,  to  which  Isolation  means  weak¬ 
ness,  with  enough  strength  to  exist  per 
ee.  Instead  of  living  from  hand  to 
mouth  as  .the  obsequious  and  more  or 
less  dependent  follower  of  one  or  the 
other  great  Power. 

I  do  not  doubt  that.  In  spite  of  mani¬ 
fold  differences  In  race,  temperament, 
language,  and  custom,  a  most  potent 
tie  for  the  eventual  federation  might  be 
found  in  community  of  religion,  past 
life,  and  material  interests;  and  that 
one  day  federation  will  be  an  accom¬ 
plished  fact  But  the  time  has  not  yet 
come.  The  respective  claims  of  each 
party  on  the  as  yet  unopened  succes¬ 
sion  are  still  too  contradictory  to  admit 
of  the  federative  idea. 

There  are  two  further  considerations 
which  one  cannot  afford  to  overlook. 
If  Greece  and  Bulgaria  have  no  Inter¬ 
ests  outside  Turkey,  the  case  Is  quite 
different  as  regards  Servla  and  Ron- 
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mania.  The  immense  majority  of  Ser¬ 
vians  are  to  be  found  elsewhere  than 
within  the  Servian  and  Turkish  bor¬ 
ders,  whilst  of  the  ten  and  a  half  mil¬ 
lions  of  Roumanians  some  three  mil¬ 
lions  are  settled  in  Austria-Hungary 
and  about  one  million  in  Russia.  These 
are  not  unimportant  data  when  we 
think  of  what  might  be  the  political 
attitude  of  the  future  federation  under 
certain  circumstances;  moreover,  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  the  two  great 
neighboring  empires,  Austria  and  Rus¬ 
sia,  would  view  with  a  favorable  eye 
a  federation  of  the  kind  mentioned, 
which  could  not  fail  to  weaken  the  in¬ 
fluence  they  at  present  possess  in  this 
comer  of  the  world.  Indeed,  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  wherein  both  empires  would  find 
themselves  concerning  that  attitude 
may  well  explain  their  lack  of  enthusi¬ 
asm.  We  cannot  expect  either  to  en¬ 
courage  the  framing  of  a  federation— 
at  least,  not  as  matters  stand  to-day. 
We  should  also  remember  that  in  1888, 
when  the  Bulgarians  offered  their 
crown  to  King  Charles  of  Roumanla— 
whose  acceptance  would  have  been  the 
first  step  towards  federation— not  only 
Turkey,  but  Austria  too  expressed  for¬ 
mal  opposition  to  the  project. 

But,  whilst  acknowledging  the  abso¬ 
lute  impossibility  within  any  short  dis¬ 
tance  of  time  of  a  federation  in  what¬ 
soever  form— personal  union  vested  In 
the  Crown  would  prove  the  least  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  all,  in  spite  of  the  many 
difficulties  to  which  it  would  give  rise 
—I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
therein  lies  the  future. 

To  assert  and  repeat  this  is  a  prepa¬ 
ration  In  itself.  There  is  no  need  of  an 
“union  douanifere”  to  hasten  the  con¬ 
summation.  Trade  between  the  vari¬ 
ous  Balkan  States  is  naturally  limited. 
Our  products  are  very  similar,  and,  as 
far  as  imports  are  concerned,  we  all 
require  the  same  commodities.  The 
barter  between  ourselves  can  therefore 
never  grow  much  in  importance,  and 


still  less  diminish  our  traffic  with  the 
outside  world. 

What,  then,  remains  to  be  done?  To 
preserve  the  Turk  whilst  "pi'uning"  him 
little  by  little;  that  is,  we  must  follow 
the  example  already  given,  repeat  his¬ 
tory,  and  ask  for  no  more.  Servia, 
Greece,  Bulgaria,  Crete  have  been  cre¬ 
ated  in  turn,  and  Roumelia  united  with 
Bulgaria.  This  was  the  right  course, 
and  on  similar  grounds  we  shall  soon 
see  Crete  united  with  Greece. 

For  Macedonia,  where  the  intermix¬ 
ture  of  races  is  most  striking,  the  best 
reform  will  ever  be  a  capable  gover¬ 
nor,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Lebanon, 
a  governor  appointed  for  a  specific  pe¬ 
riod  with  the  approval  of  the  Powers, 
and,  preferably,  a  Christian  from  the 
West. 

Under  the  suggested  regime,  it  would 
be  necessary,  from  a  national  stand¬ 
point,  to  make  Macedonia  into  a  kind 
of  Switzerland.  There  would  be  uni- 
lingual,  bi-lingual  and  even  tri-lingual 
parishes.  Freedom  of  propagandism 
being  allowed,  the  most  powerful  na¬ 
tion  could  not  fail  gradually  to  impress 
its  stamp  upon  any  particular  part  of 
the  country. 

It  will  be  asked  whether  the  Turk 
will  consent  to  such  a  reform.  He  will 
have  to,  for  the  all-sufficient  reason 
that  sooner  or  later  his  reluctance 
would  be  bound  to  produce  a  catas¬ 
trophe  which  he  could  not  possibly  sur¬ 
vive.  Apart  from  this,  we  must  put 
our  trust  in  Time,  which  smoothes  and 
unravels  so  many  situations  apparently 
inextricable. 


I  shall  now  discuss  the  question  from 
a  purely  Roumanian  standpoint.  Rou- 
mania  is  neither  geographically  nor  so¬ 
cially,  so  to  speak,  a  Balkan  State.  The 
Danube  severs  her  from  the  Balkans, 
and  if,  politically  speaking,  the  Car¬ 
pathians  sever  our  kingdom  from  Cen¬ 
tral  Europe,  one  should  not  forget  that 
the  Roumanian  race  overlaps  both 
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slopes  of  the  Carpathians  and  that  oyer 
three  millions  of  its  children  are  settled 
on  the  northern  slope  and  extend  west¬ 
ward  from  the  last  ramparts  of  that 
range  to  the  beginning  of  the  vast 
plains  watered  by  the  Theiss. 

If,  too,  Roumanian  history  has  many 
traits  in  common  with  that  of  the 
Greeks,  Bulgarians  or  Servians,  there  is 
neyertheless  a  most  striking  distinction 
to  be  drawn.  Greeks,  Bulgarians  and 
Servians  have  been  roya*—i.e.,  subjected 
by  the  Moslem  conquest,  which  practi¬ 
cally  suppressed  their  forms  of  national 
existence— so  that  between  their  distant 
past  and  their  comparatively  recent  res¬ 
urrection  we  find  a  great  break  of  con¬ 
tinuity.  The  Roumanian  race  has  es¬ 
caped  this  misfortune.  Both  Moldavia 
and  Wallachla  ever  maintained  their 
complete  autonomy  until  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  it  suffered  some  reduc¬ 
tion,  though  not  to  such  an  extent  that 
their  national  public  life  could  ever 
have  been  regarded  as  extinct.  Hence 
a  very  great  difference  in  social  organ¬ 
isation.  Bulgaria  and  Servia  are  pure¬ 
ly  rural  districts.  The  Greek  colonies 
of  the  East  and  West  have.  It  is  true, 
given  Greece  a  nucleus— but  only  a  nu¬ 
cleus— of  ruling  classes.  In  Roumania, 
where  the  ruling  classes  dispose  of 
great  power,  things  are  altogether  dif¬ 
ferent.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  our 
national  life,  which  is  very  much  akin 
to  that  of  Hungary  and  more  especially 
of  Poland,  differs  much  from  that  of 
Servia  or  Bulgaria.  But,  although  not 
a  Balkan  State  properly  so-called, 
Roumania  cannot  remain  Indifferent  to 
what  is  going  on  In  the  Balkan  regions; 
and  that,  for  three  main  reasons. 

Of  these  reasons  the  first  is  a  senti¬ 
ment  alone.  Roumania,  being  precisely 
the  only  Christian  state  of  the  East 
which,  after  the  Ottoman  conquest,  has 
preserved  uninterrupted  a  national  ex¬ 
istence,  has  for  centuries  served  as  a 
shelter  to  the  Christians  of  the  Penin¬ 
sula  who  sought  the  hospitality  of  her 


soil,  there  to  maintain  the  memory  of 
their  ancient  Fatherland  and  eventually 
prepare  its  revival.  Here  it  is  that  the 
Greeks  of  Ypsilante  founded  their  first 
political  associations  and  the  Bulgari¬ 
ans  exercised  their  first  legions.  Rou¬ 
mania  accordingly  feels  a  kind  of  moral 
right  to  claim  a  voice  in  every  reor¬ 
ganization  of  the  Christian  life  of  the 
Balkans,  a  life  which  is  greatly  her 
own  work.  This  purely  sentimental 
interest  is  backed  by  a  national  one. 

The  Roumanian  inhabitants  of  Tur¬ 
key— I  estimate  their  number  at  a 
minimum  of  500,000,  but  they  pretend 
to  be  more  numerous— are  a  very  small 
quantity,  not  a  twentieth  part,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  total  of  4,800,000  Roumani¬ 
ans  to  be  found  outside  the  Roumani¬ 
an  kingdom  (3,000,000  in  Hungary, 
1,0(X),(X)0  in  Russia,  2(K),000  in  Servia, 
100,(X)0  in  Bulgaria  and  500,000  in  Tur¬ 
key),  and  of  10,400,000  including  the 
kingdom.  They  nevertheless  constitute 
for  the  future  destiny  of  the  Rouma¬ 
nian  race  a  factor  which  it  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  disregard.  They  are  all  the 
dearer  to  the  Roumanians  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  because,  if  one  considers  their 
geographical  remoteness  and  the  mani¬ 
fold  reasons  they  might  put  forward 
for  preferring  any  other  to  a  purely 
Roumanian  propaganda,  their  Rou- 
manophil  attitude  is  almost  a  prodigy. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  no  Roumanian 
statesman  has  ever  aspired  to  annex 
Macedonia  or  even  to  found  there  a 
second  Roumanian  State.  But  we  Rou¬ 
manians  are  desirous  that  our  brethren 
in  Macedonia  should  preserve  their  na¬ 
tionality,  and  that  every  new  rlgime 
should  confirm  them  in  the  one  privi¬ 
lege  they  do  possess,  that  of  cultivating  • 
in  full  liberty  their  mother  tongue.  It 
is  no  mean  comfort  for  us  to  know  that 
our  language  is  spoken,  our  literature 
read,  and  our  mode  of  life  adopted  on 
the  very  shores  of  the  Archii)elago  and 
Adriatic.  Roumania  will  never  give  up 
this  heritage  unless  compelled. 
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True,  It  would  be  easy  enough  to  mis¬ 
take  the  intentions  of  Roumania,  Judg¬ 
ing  from  her  material  action.  This  ac¬ 
tion,  started  in  1864,  and,  reinforced 
after  the  war  of  1878,  has  since  shown 
itself  so  weak  and  intermittent,  that  at 
times— for  instance,  during  the  last  two 
years— its  complete  cessation  seemed 
nothing  improbable.  But  we  may  short¬ 
ly  expect  a  reyival  of  national  interest 
and  action;  the  policy  abandoned  some 
two  years  ago  will  be  reverted  to,  and 
all  will  be  done  to  make  up  for  lost 
time;  much  has  not  yet  been  wasted. 

In  concluding,  we  should  not  forget 
that  the  loss  of  Bessarabia— i.e.,  of  the 
land  situated  between  the  Dniester  and 
the  Pruth— a  result  largely  brought 
about  in  1812,  and  finally  achieved  in 
1878,  has  caused  Roumania  to  extend 
southward  beyond  the  Danube,  thus 
gaining  access  to  the  Black  Sea.  Ow¬ 
ing  to  her  acquisition  of  the  Dobroudj6, 
Roumania  is  henceforth  directly  inter¬ 
ested  in  all  territorial  changes  which 
may  eventually  be  wrought  South  of 
the  Danube. 

The  men  who  conducted  Roumanian 
policy  in  1878  committed  an  unpar¬ 
donable  fault  when  they  omitted  to  ob¬ 


tain  from  Russia,  during  the  negotia¬ 
tions  about  Bessarabia,  a  well-defined 
Southern  frontier,  the  Rouschiouk- 
Varna  line.  Failing  this,  we  cannot, 
unless  compelled  by  force  of  arms,  ac¬ 
cept  without  some  compensation  any 
territorial  changes  in  the  Balkan  pe¬ 
ninsula  which  might  tend  to  strengthen 
others  in  a  notable  proportion  and 
thereby  destroy  at  our  expense  the  act¬ 
ual  balance  of  power. 

Roumania  is  entitled  to  a  voice  in  the 
matter,  and  she  will  most  certainly 
claim  it.  This  is  an  undisputed  opinion 
for  most  of  our  politicians,  whatever 
the  friendly  feelings  we  may  entertain 
for  our  Bulgarian  and  Servian  neigh¬ 
bors. 

That  is  why  Roumanian  interests 
point  to  the  preservation  of  the  Turk 
and  to  a  progressive  amelioration  of 
the  present  status,  and  not  to  a  radi¬ 
cal  solution  which  must  inevitably 
breed  a  confiict  from  which  Roumania 
could  not  stand  aloof. 

As  for  the  eventual  federation,  Rou- 
mania  would  be  the  very  first  to  wel¬ 
come  it,  seeing  that  to  her  would  fall 
the  part  of  prime  inter  pares. 


Bt  Obrbbal  Tzobtcbbff.* 

Vice-President  and  Military  Commandant  of  the  Central  Macedonian  CommitUe, 

Sofia) 


As  you  know,  my  friends  and  I  are 
at  the  head  of  the  Macedo-Andrinopoli- 
tan  organization,  whose  sole  object  is 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  population  in  Macedonia  and  in 
the  Vilayet  of  Andrinople.  We  have 
weighed  the  various  considerations 
which  can  infinence  our  line  of  con¬ 
duct  and  shall  formulate  our  apprecia¬ 
tion  from  that  particular  standpoint. 

*  General  Tzontcheff  has  been  arrested  and 
imprisoned  by  the  Bulgarian  Government 
since  February  15  of  this  year. 


You  ask  us  to  state  the  main  cause 
of  the  prevalent  unrest  in  the  Balkan 
peninsula.  We  reply  without  hesita¬ 
tion:  The  Ottoman  administration  in 
the  European  provinces  of  the  Turkish 
Empire.  This  Turkish  system  of  ad¬ 
ministration  stirs  up  dissatisfaction 
among  the  Sultan’s  subjects,  and  its 
effects  are  also  felt  in  the  neighboring 
regions. 

Both  provinces,  Macedonia  and  the 
Vilayet  of  Andrinople.  are  peopled  by 
a  majority  of  Christians,  who  are  re- 
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lated  in  language  and  religion  to  tbe 
Border  States.  The  Christian  poula- 
tion  of  Macedonia— that  centre  of  dis¬ 
cord!— embraces  segments  of  several 
nations,  but  the  preponderance  of  the 
Bulgarian  element  cannot  be  denied; 
indeed,  that  element  is  numerically 
stronger  than  all  the  others  put  to¬ 
gether.  Hence  the  warm-hearted  sym¬ 
pathy  of  the  Balkan  peoples  for  their 
fellow  countrymen  who  suffer  under 
tbe  Turkish  yoke. 

The  Sultan’s  Government  knows  but 
one  road  to  pacification  (?):  an  Increase 
of  cruelty.  The  natural  outcome  is  in¬ 
tensified  dissatisfaction  among  his 
Christian  subjects  and  intensified  sym¬ 
pathy  among  their  free  brethren. 

Therein  lies  the  whole  secret  of  the 
prevalent  unrest  in  the  Balkan  penin¬ 
sula. 

This  unrest,  however,  is  further  ag¬ 
gravated  by  the  territorial  covetousness 
of  the  neighboring  States.  These  are 
all  equally  persuaded  that  Turkey  is 
doomed  to  gradual  dismemberment  and 
partition,  with  the  result  that  each 
hopes  to  extend  its  frontiers  at  the 
expense  of  the  European  provinces  of 
Turkey,  and  more  especially  of  Mace¬ 
donia,  which  thus  becomes  a  source  of 
violent  competition. 

In  order  to  strengthen  their  respec¬ 
tive  claims  to  inheritance,  the  sundry 
Balkan  States  seek  support  among 
their  fellow  countrymen  in  Macedonia, 
and  strive  to  augment  their  Infiuence 
by  this  agency.  Even  Roumania, 
which  lies  far  away  from  the  Mace¬ 
donian  frontiers,  and  can  only  boast  in 
the  province  an  insignificant  number 
of  Roumanians,  is  doing  all  within  her 
power  to  maintain  some  kind  of  infiu¬ 
ence,  for  fear  of  losing  her  share  of  the 
eventual  “plunder.” 

The  Turkish  rulers  have  understood 
what  use  to  make  of  this  rivalry  be¬ 
tween  the  various  nationalities;  and, 
relying  on  it  rather  than  on  their  own 
■trength,  they  not  only  leave  a  free 


hand  to  agitation  In  Macedonia,  but 
are  constantly  provoking  and  creating 
them.  That  is  why  in  these  later  days 
Macedonia  has  become  the  Incentive 
to  and  scene  of  a  desperate  struggle 
between  the  diverse  Balkan  States. 

The  Macedonians  are  quite  Justified 
when  they  assert  that,  if  their  country 
is  still  to-day  under  Turkish  rule,  the 
misfortune  is  entirely  due  to  their  free 
brethren,  who  seek  to  divide  instead 
of  to  assist  them  in  obtaining  their  lib¬ 
erty. 

This  consideration  apart,  the  two 
Powers  directly  interested  in  the  Balk¬ 
ans  take  advantage  of  the  existing 
rivalry  between  the  petty  States,  and 
thereby  exercise  an  obnoxious  infiu¬ 
ence  on  the  security  of  this  region. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  evils  we  must  first  of  all 
eradicate  the  cause— ffcc  Turkish  system 
of  administration.  This  change  of  ad¬ 
ministration  once  effected,  the  dissatis¬ 
faction  of  the  Christian  population  of 
European  Turkey  would  cease,  and  the 
Border  States  would  see  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  any  incentive  to  territorial 
covetousness  and  rivalry.  The  conse¬ 
quence  would  be  closer  union  between 
all  tbe  Balkan  States. 

Our  firmest  conviction,  therefore,  is 
that  peace  will  be  restored  In  the  Balk¬ 
an  peninsula  as  soon  as  Macedonia,  tbe 
Vilayet  of  Andrlnople,  Old  Servia  and 
Albania  have  been  raised  into  autono¬ 
mous  provinces  under  tbe  suzerainty 
of  the  Sultan  and  the  Protection  of  the 
Great  Powers.  The  latter  should,  how¬ 
ever,  impose  well-defined  ethnographi¬ 
cal  and  political  boundaries. 

Before  concluding,  I  should  like  to 
add  a  word.  The  idea  of  a  partition 
is  daily  gaining  ground,  in  face  of  the 
almost  Insuperable  difficulty  which  any 
single  State  would  encounter  in  an 
attempt  to  acquire  the  whole  of  the 
Macedonian  territory.  Such  a  parti¬ 
tion  could  but  add  to  the  disorder.  Of 
this  we  are  firmly  persuaded,  and  we 
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are  accordingly  working  for  the  main-  you  would  see  us  fighting  against  the 
tenance  of  Macedonian  integrity,  partitioners  as  ardently  as  we  are  now 
Should  the  need  for  action  ever  arise,  fighting  against  Turkish  misrule. 


Ill 


Bt  M.  P.  Skatibtivib. 

(President  qf  the  Cretan  Chamber  of  Deputies) 


From  every  Btandpoint,  whether  geo¬ 
graphical,  hiBtM’lcal,  political  or  racial, 
the  Island  of  Crete  finds  itself  in  a 
peculiar  position,  very  distinct  from  ail 
other  Eastern  lands.  The  cradle  of 
the  earliest  Greek  civilization,  it  has 
ever  been  occupied  by  a  purely  Greek 
population.  The  Mussulman  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Crete,  who,  judging  from  the 
census  conducted  some  two  years  since 
by  eminent  ofiScials  of  the  Italian  Sta¬ 
tistical  Department,  number  hardly 
one-tenth  of  the  entire  population,  are, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  descended 
from  the  Greeks,  and  in  complete  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  Turkish  language.  In 
fact  they  differ  from  the  Christians  in 
religious  matters  only,  and  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  polygamy,  that  characteristic 
trait  of  the  social  life  of  the  Turk. 

The  Cretans,  who  took  an  active 
share  In  the  seven  years  war  of  Hel¬ 
lenic  Independence  (1821-28),  have  con¬ 
stantly  manifested  their  desire  for  re¬ 
union  with  Greece  by  a  series  of  insur¬ 
rections;  and  if  they  have  not  as  yet 
thereby  fulfilled  their  wish,  they  have 
at  least  earned  certain  privileges  which 
have  gone  far  to  create  in  Crete  a  state 
of  affairs  very  different  from  that  of 
any  other  province  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  A  special  legislative  body,  a 
special  legal  organization,  exemptions 
from  certain  taxes,  and  the  recognition 
of  Greek  as  the  only  ofllcial  language, 
these  various  privileges  contributed  to 
secure  for  the  island  a  sort  of  semi- 
autonomy,  wherein  the  Turkish  suzer¬ 
ainty  asserted  itself  in  one  connection 
only— by  the  presence  of  a  Turkish 


garrison.  Throughout  these  insurrec¬ 
tions  the  support  of  all  Cretans,  who, 
owing  to  age  or  sex,  were  unable  to 
carry  arms,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Greece, 
whilst  the  military  preparations  which 
that  country  felt  compelled  to  make  in 
order  to  face  any  eventuality  are  re¬ 
garded  as  one  of  the  main  causes  of  its 
financial  deficiencies. 

This  it  was,  perhaps,  that  prompted 
Prince  Leopold,  afterwards  King  of 
the  Belgians,  to  abdicate  in  1830  the 
Hellenic  Crown.  To  explain  bis  action 
he  argued  the  neglect  shown  towards 
Crete  by  the  Powers  which  had  decid¬ 
ed  the  creation  of  the  kingdom. 

The  most  recent  outbreak  in  Crete, 
that  of  1890,  brought  about  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  Greece,  with  the  result  that 
a  Greek  corps  under  Colonel  Vassos 
was  despatched  to  occupy  the  Island. 
The  outcome  of  this  intervention  was 
the  Greco-Turkish  War  of  1897,  during 
which  Greek  action  In  the  island  was 
prohibited  by  the  Powers,  anxious  to 
separate  entirely  the  Cretan  and  con¬ 
tinental  questions,  and  settle  the  for¬ 
mer  quite  apart  from  the  latter.  The 
autonomy  promised  after  Colonel  Vas¬ 
sos’  expedition  was  ultimately  realized 
by  the  choice  of  Prince  George  of 
Greece  to  act  for  a  period  of  three 
years  as  the  High  Commissioner  of 
England,  France,  Russia  and  Italy,  and 
by  the  departure  of  the  Turkish  troops. 

Since  that  time  all  connection  be¬ 
tween  Crete  and  Turkey  has  been  sev¬ 
ered.  The  Cretan  organization  is  car¬ 
ried  out  on  the  Greek  pattern  by 
Greeks  or  Cretans  who  have  been  in- 
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Btructed  at  Athens  in  the  various  ad¬ 
ministrative  branches,  and  this,  added 
to  the  recognition  of  Greek  as  the  of¬ 
ficial  language,  lends  to  our  country 
the  aspect  of  a  Greek  province. 

But  the  present  state  of  things— i.e., 
a  protectorate  under  the  four  Powers 
and  the  maintenance  of  an  interna¬ 
tional  garrison  in  the  island— are  only 
temporary  measures.  What  will  be 
the  definite  arrangement  which  should 
remove  from  Europe’s  shoulders  the 
care  of  this  Eastern  land?  Is  Crete  to 
form  a  distinct  principality  under 
Turkish  suzerainty,  as  in  the  case  of 
certain  Balkan  regions?  The  first  Par¬ 
liament  convoked  after  the  accession  of 
Prince  George  gave  solemn  consecra¬ 
tion  to  the  unanimous  wish  of  the 
Cretan  population  in  the  shape  of  an 
unanimous  decree  expressing  to  the 
Powers  the  desire  for  annexation  by 
Greece.  And  this  appears  to  me  the 
only  practical  solution.  A  population  of 
barely  300,000  like  that  of  Crete  can¬ 
not  meet  the  outlay  necessitated  by 
the  organization  of  an  independent 
State.  For  this  assertion  there  is  ex¬ 
cellent  proof.  It  is  generally  conceded 
that  under  the  wise  rule  of  Prince 
George  order  has  been  restored  and 
Justice  administered  with  impartiality, 
irrespective  of  religious  denomination. 
Yet,  although  several  administrative 
departments  are  fiourishing,  the  public 
revenue,  which  has  averaged  some 
3,000,000  francs  per  annum,  does  not 
provide  a  centime  for  the  construction 
of  new  ways  of  communication  or  for 
the  improvement  of  natural  produce; 
besides,  when  the  foreign  troops  have 
left,  a  new  burden  will  arise  for  us  in 
the  maintenance  of  a  militia  force. 

I  have  recently  been  assured  that  an¬ 
nexation  is  generally  admitted  by  Eu¬ 
ropean  experts  to  be  a  necessity,  but 
that  one  must  needs  await  a  favorable 
opportunity.  This  opinion  is  perhaps 
responsible  for  the  renewal  of  Prince 

Tbe  IfMithlT  Berlew. 


George’s  mandate  for  an  indefinite  pe¬ 
riod  at  the  expiration  of  his  tenure  of 
three  years.  It  seems  as  if  the  Powers 
feared  lest  difficulties  similar  to  those 
raised  by  the  Balkan  States  in  regard 
to  the  reform  projects  in  Macedonia 
would  arise  in  the  case  of  Crete.  I 
shall  point  out,  first,  that  the  political  , 
situation  of  Crete,  since  1898  more  es¬ 
pecially,  is  quite  different  from  that 
of  Macedonia;  secondly,  that  the  highly 
advantageous  reforms  which  Turkey  is 
about  to  adopt  in  favor  of  her  Slav 
population  should  furnish  the  Powers 
with  precisely  the  required  opportu¬ 
nity. 

As  for  adapting  to  Macedonia  the 
present  Cretan  administration,  I  cannot 
give  any  technical  opinion  in  the  mat¬ 
ter,  the  country  not  being  personally 
known  to  me.  But  I  hardly  think  it 
would  be  an  easy  task  to  frame  a 
province  which  the  Powers  do  not  wish 
to  separate  from  Turkey  on  the  Cretan 
pattern.  For  ours  is  a  State  whose 
constitutional  autonomy  has  been  sanc¬ 
tioned  in  Rome  by  the  representatives 
of  four  great  Powers.  Apart  from  this 
consideration,  I  may  repeat  that  our 
island  is  almost  entirely  peopled  by 
Greeks,  and  the  Mussulman  minority, 
with  very  rare  exceptions,  speak  the 
same  tongue.  In  Macedonia,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Greeks  number  but  one 
million  out  of  a  population  of  2,500,500. 
The  remainder  are  Turks,  Bulgarians, 
Servians,  Albanians,  Wallachians,  etc. 
Thus  we  find  numerous  tribes,  each 
unacquainted  with  any  but  its  own  lan¬ 
guage,  and  between  whom  any  true 
understanding  is  regarded  as  very  dif¬ 
ficult.  All  that  can  actually  be  hoped 
for  is  the  formation  of  a  gendarmerie, 
as  in  Crete,  commanded  by  European 
officers  foreign  to  any  country  Inter¬ 
ested  in  the  problem.  From  such  a 
corps  much  may  be  expected  as’  regards 
the  maintenance  of  order  and  the  se¬ 
curity  of  the  population  actually  threat¬ 
ened  by  Bulgarian  bands. 
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SU^GING-BIRD  TIME. 

Oh,  bracken  and  brake,  awake,  awake! 

Oh,  blossoming  world,  arise! 

Forget  the  time  of  the  frost  and  rime. 

And  note  the  blue  in  the  skies; 

Each  tender-green  bough  is  budding  now. 
The  day  is  no  longer  drear; 

The  winter  is  past  and  gone  at  last, 

And  singing-bird  time  is  here! 


Sweet  baby  showers  are  kissing  the  flowers; 

Each  frond  of  the  scented  fern 
That  nestles  curled  in  the  woodland  world 
Is  watching  for  spring’s  return! 

On  lea  and  lawn  there’s  an  earlier  dawn. 
The  lily  wakes  on  the  mere! 

Good-bye,  good-bye,  grey  earth,  grey  sky— 
For  singing-bird  time  is  here! 


The  Bkateh. 


Then  wake,  oh  heart,  from  thy  dreamful  part. 

Bid  sorrow  and  care  adieu: 

There’s  music  and  mirth  for  the  happy  earth. 

And  loving  for  me  and  you! 

Though  parting  and  pain  for  a  while  may  reign. 

The  Joy  of  the  year  is  near. 

And  the  blossoming  spring  shall  gladness  bring. 

Now  singing-bird  time  is  here! 

Clifton  Bingham. 


A  PASSIONATE  PILGRIM. 


It  was  said  of  old  that  those  the  gods 
wish  to  destroy  they  flrst  make  mad. 
If  ever,  in  the  sane  and  scientific 
future,  men  lose  the  sense  of  that  great 
aphorism,  they  have  but  to  open  any 
one  of  the  polite  correspondences  and 
memoirs  that  poured  from  the  Paris 
press  during  the  third  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century  to  realize  afresh 
Its  applicable  truth. 

Later,  even,  than  1775,  a  profound 
non-recognition  prevailed  among  the 
ruling  classes  of  the  Mene,  Mene  on  the 
wall.  They  supposed  France  to  be  a 


singularly  constituted  country,  which, 
wildly  anarchic  in  speculation,  would, 
in  actual  fact,  continue  shackled,  until 
a  band  of  amiable  rationalists  could 
replace  its  feudal  fetters  by  daisy- 
chains.  Though  England  bad  under¬ 
gone  revolution  and  won  a  constitution 
a  century  earlier,  and  though  the  new¬ 
born  American  Republic  was  being 
idolized  and  served  by  Frenchmen,  in 
France  scarcely  a  member  of  the  privi¬ 
leged  castes  foresaw  the  d^bdcle  ahead. 
Lettres  de  cachet  (price  £24  apiece)  still 
flourished,  and  so  did  repressive  raids 
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on  priuting-bouses,  barbarous  punish¬ 
ments,  the  Taille,  the  Oabelle,  colossal 
corruption,  and  the  infamous  tax-ex¬ 
emption  of  clerics,  nobles,  and  Govern¬ 
ment  officials  which  at  last  menaced 
the  nation’s  financial  existence. 

Side  by  side  with  all  the  enslave¬ 
ment,  rapine,  and  impending  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  the  nobles,  with  bandaged 
eyes,  but  of  their  own  wills,  were  run¬ 
ning  violently,  as  down  a  steep  place, 
into  the  sea  which  was  to  engulf  the 
whole  of  their  order.  That  dynamo, 
the  Encyclopaedia,  was  the  cherished 
possession  of  every  cultivated  person 
who  could  pay  for  its  forty  folios. 
“Philosophy,”  i.e.  liberalism,  was  uni¬ 
versally  professed  in  the  salons.  Marie 
Antoinette,  in  cambric,  and  with  a 
crook,  abjuring  diamonds,  gave  Sun¬ 
day  balls  to  domestic  nurses,  and  ac¬ 
complished  a  comic  opera  return  to 
Nature.  Louis  the  Sixteenth’s  aban¬ 
donment  of  every  means  of  rule  and 
self-defence  has  been  deplored  by  a 
hundred  historians.  La  Fayette,  in 
blindest  good  faith,  furthered  the 
movement  past  retrieval.  Egnlit6  d’Or- 
l§ans  subserved  it  to  the  Iscariot  ex¬ 
treme. 

With  an  intelligence  that  is  one  of 
the  pathetic  things  of  history,  with  a 
supreme  courtesy  of  the  intellect,  the 
seigneurs  became  philosophes,  and  wel¬ 
comed  the  new  notions  about  society 
that  led  them  later  to  the  guillotine. 
This  phenomenon  of  an  entire  class 
losing  its  instinct  of  self-preservation 
is  surely  unique.  They  renounced  the 
creed  of  absolutism,  they  deprecated 
fiscal  immunities,  they  made  the  most 
unprejudiced,  the  most  civilized  sugges¬ 
tions  for  stopping  up  the  deficit,  and 
saving  the  country.  Humaneness,  vir¬ 
tue  (in  the  public  sense)  and  demo¬ 
cratic  sentimentalism  were  the  order  of 
the  day.  Of  Voltaire’s  two  Gallic  spe¬ 
cies,  the  monkeys  who  mock  bad 
changed  their  skin,  the  tigers  who  tear 
were  not  yet  loosed. 


During  the  third  quarter  of  the 
French  eighteenth  century  the  theory 
of  authority  was  wholly  discredited. 
Religion  (called  Sacerdotalism)  was 
pronounced  an  amalgam  of  knavery 
and  delusion.  Obedience,  whether  to 
the  state  or  in  family  life,  was  a  stu¬ 
pidity.  The  narrowness  of  duty  of¬ 
fended  Nature’s,  pliancy.  The  one  thing 
needful  was  for  men  and  women  to  do 
what  was  right  in  their  own  eyes.  It 
was  the  gospel  of  the  illuminated. 

This  Age  of  Gold  hardly  lasted  long 
enough  for  people  to  have  time  to  pon¬ 
der  the  pungent  fact  that,  in  spite  of 
it,  passion  and  ennui  were  as  destruc¬ 
tive,  and  worked  as  great  havoc  with¬ 
in  the  breast  as  in  any  other  remem¬ 
bered  period.  “I  hasten,”  says  Beau¬ 
marchais’  Figaro,  ‘‘to  laugh  at  every¬ 
thing  lest  I  should  have  to  weep  at 
everything.  .  .  .  Who  knows  if  the 
world  will  last  three  weeks  longer?” 
Beneath  their  puissant  air  of  benig- 
nancy,  something  factitious  alloyed  the 
upper  classes’  acceptance  of  the  new 
social  spirit.  Behind  the  theatric  pret¬ 
tinesses  of  Greuze’s  portraits  we  de¬ 
tect  an  artificiality  that  is  conscious 
and  sick  at  heart. 

On  that  bard  Pagan  world  disgust 
And  secret  loathing  fell. 

In  forcible  natures  the  morbid  leaven 
of  disorder  set  up  a  positive  delirium 
of  the  soul,  a  moral  chaos;  in  those  of 
gentler  mould,  such  as  Mile,  de  Les- 
pinasse,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  it 
took  to  Itself  the  pensive  grace  we  as¬ 
sociate  with  dying  days. 

And  how  each  page  these  people 
penned  is  heightened  to  us  by  our 
knowledge  of  the  “Sansculottic  Earth¬ 
quake”  that  was  preparing,  and  the 
evidence  every  sentence  gives  of  their 
own  blindness  to  its  portents!  Only  to 
read  the  enthusiastic  references  Mile, 
de  Lespinasse  makes  to  Louis  the 
Sixteenth’s  reforming  administrations, 
which  “will  leave  a  deep  trace  on  the 
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minds  of  men,”  in  which  “the  greatest  sional  of  a  woman’s  soul  has  been 
respect  will  be  shown  to  property,”  is  opened  since  the  “Bpistolse”  of  H61oIse. 
to  be  gripped  by  just  the  horror  of  im-  Fiction  occasionally  reads  like  truth, 
agination  that  clutches  us  when  we  but  this  truth  reads  like  fiction.  It  is 
look  upon  the  signs  of  life  cut  short  in  a  higher,  tenser  key  than  ordinary 
in  Pompeii.  existence,  with  its  average  men  and 

Julie  Jeanne  £16nore  de  Lespinasse,  women,  is  capable  of;  forming,  indeed, 
private  individual  though  she  was,  is  one  of  those  curiosities  of  passion 
one  of  the  most  expressive  and  indis-  which  widen  the  bounds  of  primitive 
pensable  witnesses  to  this  strange  au-  belief  as  to  the  possibilities  of  human 
tumn,  that  simulated  spring,  of  the  old  nature.  Even  to  describe  the  letters, 
regime.  In  her  mlon,  the  gens  de  qualiti  one  feels  in  need  of  phrases  from 
and  the  gens  de  lettres,  i.e.  the  revolu-  lyrics,  and  can  only  compare  the  being 
tionary  philosophers,  met  on  common,  who  passed  her  days  at  this  fever  pitch 
yet  neutral,  ground,  as  they  met  at  with  the  poets’  martyrs  of  love,— 
Mme.  d’Epinay’s,  as  they  met  at  Mme.  Shakespeare’s  Juliet,  Goethe’s  Marga- 
du  Deffand’s  (though,  there,  without  rete,  and  Browning’s  Mildred. 
d’Alembert),  and  as  they  met  also  at  Those  who  demand  that  woman 
Mme.  Geoffrin’s  Wednesday  dinners,  should  be  cool  and  mysterious,  virginal 
These  were  the  four  headquarters  of  and  pursued,  will  not  find  these  love- 
modernity  and  fine  talk.  letters,  as,  possibly,  they  would  not 

The  fact  is  remarkable  that  without  find  any,  outside  their  own  collection, 
fortune,  beauty,  or  a  husband,  without  to  their  taste.  They  will  prefer  the 
command  of  any  one  of  the  fine  arts,  bavardage  Mile,  de  Lespinasse  dictated 
at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  and  with  a  —from  her  bath— to  her  “secretary,” 
stain  upon  her  birth,  she  should  have  d’Alembert,  to  be  transmitted  to  Con- 
at  once  succeeded  in  gaining  the  post-  dorcet  and  others, 
tion  she  held  till  her  death  as  the  cy-  The  portrait  prefixed  to  the  new  vol- 
nosure  of  a  circle  of  all  that  was  ume  by  no  means  bears  out  the  testi- 
brightest  In  Parisian  society.  mony  of  the  contents.  Here,  Mile,  de 

Like  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward’s  Eleanor,  Lespinasse  is  a  serene,  collected  lady, 
she  was  not  made  to  be  a  writer,  but  smooth-browed,  urbane,  discriminative, 
the  muse  of  writers.  Yet  the  crystal-  almost  prim.  The  well-opened  eyes 
line  style  she  puts  to  use  in  her  corre-  are  lively,  with  the  liveliness  of  strong 
spondence— a  style  that  was  literally  sense,  not  of  superabundant  senslbil- 
herself— Is  only  negligible  because  we  ity.  The  truth  was  that  she  owned 
are  absorbed  in  the  poignancy  of  her  “two  soul-sides,”  aud  even  her  most 
sensations  and  the  terrible  Intensity  of  familiar  friends  were  in  the  dark  as 
her  power  of  loving.  She  herself  ac-  to  the  passion  for  the  Comte  de  Gui- 
knowledged  her  more  than  Spanish  bert  that  burnt  up  her  life  at  the  age 
ardency  of  temperament,  aud  called  of  forty-three.  Her  heart’s  unrest  did 
herself  “a  soul  of  fire  and  pain.”  not  interfere  with  her  genius  for  hold- 

Not  till  1902  were  her  letters  to  the  ing  salon.  Her  own  theory  was  that 
man  she  loved  too  well  given  to  Eng-  the  unhappy  are  liked,  because  people 
llsh  readers,  through  the  sympathetic  love  to  feel  themselves  feeling,  and  the 
translation  of  Miss  Katherine  Prescott  sorrows  of  others  provide  them  with 
Wormeley,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  enjoyment  of  compassion,  without 
the  brief,  renowned  pages  Marianna  the  slightest  suffering.  One  would 
the  Nun  wrote  to  the  French  cavalier,  gladly  believe  that  the  grief  she  ex¬ 
nothing  approaching  such  a  confes-  presses  in  her  letters  was  partly  hy- 
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perbolical,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  do  so. 
Her  early  death  helped  to  witness  to 
her  sincerity.  Inevitably,  the  ignominy 
of  her  origin,  and  the  depressing  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  her  girlhood  was 
spent,  robbed  her  nature  of  sunshine. 
It  was  said  that  her  face  never  looked 
young. 

She  was  born  in  November,  1732. 
Her  mother,  then  thirty-seven,  had,  at 
sixteen,  married  the  Comte  d’Albon,  a 
member  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
distinguished  families  in  the  province 
of  Lyonnais.  Since  the  birth  of  their 
younger  child,  a  son,  aged  eight,  the 
marriage  had  lapsed  into  being  merely 
on  offlcial  relation.  In  that  class  and 
period,  matrimonial  semi-detachments 
were  so  customary  that  nobody  thought 
anything  of  them,  and  Mme.  Geoffrin’s 
quiet  reply,  when  a  visitor  asked  her 
what  had  become  of  the  poor  little 
man  he  used  to  meet  in  her  salon,  who 
never  opened  his  mouth,  “Oh,  that  was 
my  husband;  he  is  dead!”  scarcely  sat¬ 
irized  mariage  d  la  mode.  Bacaumont 
pretends  that  Cardinal  de  Tencin  was 
the  father  of  Mile,  de  Lespinasse,  but 
the  statement  is  contrary  to  probabil¬ 
ity.  The  neighborhood  of  course, 
guessed  and  gossiped,  and  Mile,  de 
Lespinasse,  in  later  years,  would  not 
settle  at  Lyons,  on  account  of  old 
scandal. 

She  was  called  Julie,  after  her 
mother,  and  Lespinasse,  from  one  of 
the  d’Albon  properties.  French  society 
was  not  austere  with  regard  to  an  un¬ 
avowed  member  of  an  aristocratic  fam¬ 
ily,  and,  though  the  child’s  position  was 
precarious,  she  was  brought  up  in  the 
companionship  of  her  half-brother. 
Madame  d’Albon  loved  her  tenderly, 
and  was  careful  to  give  her  a  solid 
education.  Unhappily,  she  died  when 
Julie  was  sixteen,  and  from  that  hour 
the  girl’s  life  became  forlorn  and  hard. 

A  small  annuity,  perhaps  equivalent 
to  £40  of  jnodem  money,  was  left  her 
by  her  mother,  and,  in  addition,  she 


had  been  told  to  open  a  certain  bureau, 
and  take  the  considerable  sum  she 
would  find  there.  Instead,  she  gave 
the  key  to  the  young  M.  d’Albon,  who, 
she  told  him,  had  more  right  to  the 
contents  of  the  bureau.  This  one  act 
symbolized  her  generous  and  impru¬ 
dent  character. 

She  might  have  claimed  a  daughter’s 
share  of  the  large  inheritance,  since 
she  was  born  during  the  lifetime  of 
Comte  d’Albon,  and  pater  est  quern 
nuptice  demonetrant.  Nothing  reveals  her 
more  clearly  than  a  letter  of  1775,  in 
which  she  explains  her  lifelong  re¬ 
fusal  to  take  any  such  step. 

How  many  eulogies  I  have  usurped 
on  my  moderation,  my  disinterested¬ 
ness,  on  the  so-called  sacrifices  that  I 
made  to  a  dear  and  honored  memory, 
and  to  the  family  of  d’Albon!  That  is 
how  the  world  judges,  how  it  sees. 
Ah!  good  God!  fools  that  you  are,  I 
do  not  merit  your  praises;  given  wholly 
up  to  the  happiness  of  loving  and  be¬ 
ing  loved,  I  needed  nothing.  I  have 
felt  the  full  value  of  life.  To  love  and 
to  suffer— that  is  the  climate  I  wish  to 
inhabit,  and  not  the  temperate  zone  in 
which  live  all  the  fools  and  all  the 
automatons  by  whom  we  are  sur¬ 
rounded. 

Julie  de  Lespinasse  was  secure  “from 
the  contagion  of  the  world’s  slow 
stain,”  by  reason  of  her  fiamiug  heart. 

The  giri  of  sixteen  could  not  remain 
in  the  house  after  her  protectress  was 
dead.  There  was  no  choice  but  to  turn 
nun,  or  to  accept  the  offer  made  by 
her  half-sister,  who  had  married  the 
Marquis  de  Vichy  Chamrond,  Madame 
du  Defifand’s  brother,  to  come  to  their 
chftteau  and  look  after  their  children. 
The  de  Vichys,  middle-aged  themselves, 
and  judging  Mile,  de  Lespinasse  by,  the 
standard  of  the  world,  feared  to  let  her 
go  away,  lest  some  day  she  might  re¬ 
turn  to  claim  a  new  division  of  the 
d’Aibon  estate. 

So  the  friendless  girl  took  up  the 
burdens  of  the  domesticated  poor  re- 
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latlou.  lu  that  chateau  on  the  Loire, 
the  bread  of  othera  proved  as  salt,  and 
the  passage  of  their  stairs  as  steep  as 
they  had  once  done  to  a  more  illustri¬ 
ous  exile  at  Verona.  Never  was  Mile, 
de  Lespinasse  more  vehement  than  in 
her  after  references  to  the  torments 
and  humiliations  she  was  made  to  suf¬ 
fer  during  the  five  years  she  remained 
at  Chamrond. 

In  the  summer  of  1752,  the  Marquise 
de  Deffand,  not  as  yet  Horace  Wal¬ 
pole's  dear  old  blind  woman,  aged 
“soixante  et  mille  ana,’*  but  with  blind¬ 
ness  acutely  threatening,  came  to  stay 
with  her  brother,  and  discovered  the 
nameless  provincial  whose  Paris  salon 
was  destined  to  outrival  the  mart  of 
wit  she  held  in  the  room  that  had 
once  been  Mme.  de  Montespan's  in  the 
Convent  of  Saint  Joseph.  The  distin¬ 
guished  visitor  made  opportunities  to 
be  alone  with  the  fiuent,  responsive 
girl,  and  soon  knew  all  her  little  chap¬ 
let  of  sorrow,  ending  with  the  Irrepres¬ 
sible  avowal  that  for  over  a  year  she 
had  told  Mme.  de  Vichy  she  could  en¬ 
dure  existence  in  that  house  no  longer. 

Mme.  du  Deffand  revolved  the  mat¬ 
ter.  Would  not  Mile,  de  Lespinasse, 
delightful  and  cultivated  as  she  was, 
tractable  as  she  appeared,  be  the  very 
person  to  be  her  demoiselle  de  compagnie, 
and  to  read  to  her— a  service  the  Im¬ 
pending  darkness  would,  alas,  render 
necessary?  She  did  not  long  hesitate. 
She  was  captivated  by  the  charm  pos¬ 
sessed  by  this  wonderful  young  wom¬ 
an.  who  might  even  add  something, 
she  thought,  to  the  lustre  of  her  even¬ 
ings.  Mme.  du  Deffand  was  generous, 
she  could  do  things  in  the  style  Louis 
ZIT.  "My  queen,”  she  wrote  to  her 
new  friend,  “I  shall  not  have  the  air 
of  seeking  to  introduce  you;  I  expect 
to  make  you  desired.”  Yes,  she  would 
create  a  little  new  star,  attendant  on 
her  own  orbit.  The  poor  child’s  eternal 
devotion  was  Insured. 

At  first,  the  d’Albon  .  sister  and 


brother  stonily  resisted  the  proposal. 
But  what  were  they  against  two  such 
women  as  “lo  femme  Voltaire”  and 
Mile,  de  Lespinasse?  Mme.  du  Deffand 
took  the  precaution  of  laying  the  blunt¬ 
est  injunction  upon  her  “queen,”  never, 
by  reason  of  her  altered  circumstances, 
to  make  any  claim  upon  the  d’Albons. 
Neither  was  she  ever  to  use  the  slight¬ 
est  artifice  in  her  behavior  to  herself, 
not  even  “the  most  trlfilng  little  art,” 
no  slyness,  no  subterfuge,  no  deviation. 
The  du  Deffand  had  a  far-feeling  in¬ 
stinct. 

After  many  delays,  and,  doubtless,  a 
vast  amount  of  agitation.  Mile,  de  Les¬ 
pinasse  was  installed  with  the  Mar¬ 
quise,  at  a  salary  of  £16  per  annum.  The 
arrangement  lasted  from  1754  to  1764. 
She  went  everywhere  with  her  patron¬ 
ess,  to  operas,  plays,  suppers,  Ver¬ 
sailles.  It  was  immediately  evident 
that  society  was  her  element.  She  pos¬ 
sessed  the  gift,  not  alone  of  shining, 
but  of  making  others  shine. 

Mme.  du  Deffand’s  feasts  of  reason 
began  at  six,  and  were  sometimes,  but 
not  often,  followed  by  supper.  She 
resented  the  high  repute  of  the  hour- 
geoiae  Mme.  Geoffrin’s  dinners,  ex¬ 
claiming  contemptuously,  "Combien  de 
bruit  pour  une  omelette  au  lard!” 

It  is  difllcult  for  people  of  to-day  to 
realize  the  assiduous,  the  intensive  call¬ 
ing  of  Mme.  du  Deffand’s  period, 
when,  daily,  for  four  hours,  at  least, 
those  in  the  same  set  met  and  talked. 
One  wonders  how  fresh  news  and 
fresh  epigrams  had  time  to  grow.  All 
the  members  of  that  little  great  world 
had  the  note  of  idle  societies— they 
were  absorbingly  interested  in  one  an¬ 
other.  They  wrote  “portraits”  of  their 
friends  while  they  lived,  and  read  them 
to  ruminant  coteries.  They  composed 
“eulogies”  of  them,  when  they  were 
dead,  which  they  pronounced  before 
that  most  exclusive  of  clubs,  the  Acad¬ 
emic  Frangalse.  Voltaire,  and  the 
President  Renault  could  be  relied  upon 
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to  contribute  verses  of  personalia  on 
every  imaginable  occasion.  And  Vesprit, 
le  bon  goUt,  Veloquence  ruled  the  whole 
circle. 

Another  contrast  that  strikes  the 
modern  reader  is  bow  little  these  peo¬ 
ple  went  away.  “Displacement  is  to 
me  detestable,”  wrote  Mile,  de  Lespi- 
nasse  to  Condorcet,  when  she  was  fifty 
miles  from  Paris.  The  wealthy  Mme. 
Geoffrin  never  left  Paris  for  a  day  In 
her  life,  except  when  she  paid  her  re¬ 
markable  visit  to  King  Stanislas  at 
Warsaw.  Mme.  do  Deffand  was 
equally  a  fixture.  Yet  Mme.  du  Def¬ 
fand  lived  to  be  eighty-three,  and 
Mme.  Geoffrin  to  be  seventy-seven. 

What  reams  of  futile,  charming  let¬ 
ters  Mme.  du  Deffand  must  have  dic¬ 
tated  to  Mile,  de  Lespinasse  in  that 
yellow-watered  silk  parlor  of  here, 
decorated  with  the  fiame-colored  bows 
—a  true  Nattier  background!  Letter¬ 
writing,  then,  was  not  only  a  test  of 
“soul,”  but  a  means  towards  celebrity, 
and  the  most  serious  occupation  of  life. 
Like  Miss  Mitford,  Mile,  du  Lespinasse 
spent  hours  in  copying  out  the  purple 
patches  from  her  friends’  letters,  in 
order  to  lend  them  round.  The  Parisian 
mania  for  billets  amazed  Horace  Wal¬ 
pole,  who  told  George  Selwyn  of  a  col¬ 
lection  of  sixteen  thousand  from  one 
lady,  in  a  correspondence  of  only 
eleven  years.  “For  fear  of  setting  the 
house  on  fire  if  thrown  into  the  chim¬ 
ney,  the  executors  crammed  them  into 
the  oven.” 

Even  when  things  went  smoothly, 
existence  with  Mme.  du  Deffand  was 
not  without  hardships.  The  dark  and 
the  light  being  to  her  blindness  alike, 
she  slept  all  day,  and  only  rose  at 
six  p.m..  In  time  to  receive  her  com¬ 
pany.  And,  late  at  night,  after  every¬ 
body  had  left,  she,  being  by  no  means 
sleepy,  insisted  upon  being  read  to  till 
morning. 

Yet  it  was  not  a  grievance  on  the 
part  of  Mile,  de  Lespinasse  that  led  to 


the  duel  in  which  their  connection  ter¬ 
minated.  The  scene  has  often  been  de¬ 
scribed— never  better  than  in  the  rich, 
fictitious  setting  of  “Lady  Rose’s 
Daughter.”  One  afternoon,  in  1764, 
Mme.  du  Deffand  chances  to  quit  her 
bed  an  hour  earlier  than  usual.  She 
approaches  the  small  room  allotted  to 
her  lady  companion.  She  bears  the 
voices  of  Turgot,  Marmontei,  Chastel- 
lux,  d’Alembert,  those  fiowers  of  her 
fiock,  in  absorbed  conversation.  The 
cream  is  being  stolen  off  the  milk! 
Mile,  de  Lespinaisse  holds  salon!! 

So  this  is  the  way  the  downtrodden, 
suppliant  little  governess  of  ten  years 
back  repays  her  guardian  angel!  Is 
this  her  idea  of  honor?  And  how  long 
has  this  treachery  been  going  on? 
Mme.  du  Deffand  shrieks  with  rage. 
The  gentlemen,  much  distressed,  en¬ 
deavor  to  explain,  to  soothe.  They 
might  as  well  argue  with  a  lioness 
robbed  of  her  whelps.  Gone  are  the 
light  urbanity,  the  bon  go&t.  Only  an 
old,  furiously  Jealous  woman,  who  is 
stone-blind,  remains. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  straight¬ 
forwardness  Mme.  du  Deffand  had 
made  so  indispensable  a  condition  of 
the  original  compact  was  conspicuous 
by  its  absence.  No  doubt,  the  smoul¬ 
dering  antagonism  that  reconciled  Julie 
de  Lespinasse— I  bad  almost  followed 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  and  written 
Julie  le  Breton— to  an  act  of  duplicity 
bad  long  been  accumulating.  At  a 
later,  and  even  more  acrimonious  in¬ 
terview,  she  charged  her  employer  with 
having  consistently  outraged  her  self- 
love.  We  may  imagine  what  with¬ 
drawals  from  Madame  of  the  first  con¬ 
sideration,  the  higher  compliment,  bad 
become  perceptible,  leading  (during 
those  atrocious  vigils  when  Mademoi¬ 
selle  was  ostensibly  reading  aloud)  to 
what  reprisals;  and,  next  evening— 
again,  for  Mademoiselle— what  ex¬ 
quisite  compensation  in  the  incense 
offered  by  the  great,  after  which,  what 
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compunctions,  scruples,  revolts,  till, 
finally,  self-justification  for  the  clan¬ 
destine  salon  was  reached.  An  incal¬ 
culable  amount  of  human  nature  went 
to  make  up  the  relations  between  Mile, 
de  Lespinasse  and  Mme.  du  Deflfand. 

The  rupture  was  decisive.  Mile,  de 
Lespinasse,  in  her  excitement,  swal¬ 
lowed  what  she  believed  to  be  a  fatal 
dose  of  opium,  which,  however,  only 
ruined  her  nerves,  and  set  up  the  per¬ 
nicious  habit  that  helped,  later,  to  kill 
her.  Paris  split  into  two  camps.  Only 
bold  or  indifferent  spirits  looked  for  a 
welcome  from  both  ladies.  For  the 
rest  of  her  days,  Mme.  du  Deffand  de¬ 
tested  her  former  “queen”;  disowned 
d’Alembert  for  following  her;  and  in¬ 
duced  Horace  Walpole  to  dissuade  stray 
Englishmen  from  setting  foot  in  the 
salon  where  she  was  described  (though 
not  by  the  hostess)  as  “an  infamous 
old  cat.” 

The  friends  Mile,  de  Lespinasse  had 
made  during  her  ten  years’  novitiate 
rallied  round  her  to  good  purpose. 
They  took  suitable  second-fioor  rooms 
for  her  in  the  rue  Saint  Dominique, 
the  Duchesse  de  Luxembourg  present¬ 
ed  the  furniture,  Mme.  Geoffrin  guar¬ 
anteed  a  yearly  sum  of  money,  the  Due 
de  Choiseul  obtained  a  small  perpetual 
pension  from  the  King  (!).  They  were 
all  shareholders  in  a  new  venture,  and 
their  profits  were  to  be  Happy  Even¬ 
ings. 

The  story  of  d’Alembert’s  attachment 
to  Julie  de  Lespinasse  is  a  romance. 
Like  herself,  the  mathematician  was 
the  natural  child  of  a  woman  of  rank, 
only,  in  his  case,  the  bitterness  of  the 
fact  was  augmented  by  his  being 
placed,  soon  after  birth,  half-dead,  on 
the  steps  of  a  church,  there  to  await 
the  hazardous  fate  of  a  foundling. 
Though  both  his  parents  were  known, 
d’Alembert,  like  bis  friend,  never 
sought  from  justice  what  feeling  had 
denied  him. 

The  foundling  grew  up  to  be  a  man 


of  science,  a  master  of  memoir-writing, 
a  master  of  style.  He  was  co-editor 
of  the  Encyclopaedia  with  Diderot,  he 
was  perpetual  secretary  of  the  Acad- 
6mie.  Catherine  of  Russia  did  her 
utmost  to  persuade  him  to  become  her 
son’s  tutor,  Frederick  the  Great  im¬ 
plored  him  to  settle  in  Berlin,  and, 
failing  that,  bestowed  on  him  a  pen¬ 
sion.  Always  valetudinarian  and  cMtif, 
at  forty-eight,  while  still  lodging  with 
his  adopted  mother,  a  glazier’s  wife, 
he  had  so  severe  an  illness,  that  Mile, 
de  Lespinasse,  whom  he  worshipped, 
journeyed  all  the  way  from  the  fau¬ 
bourg,  undertook  the  nursing,  and,  upon 
his  recovery,  carried  him  back  with 
her  to  her  new  home  in  the  rue  Saint 
Dominique,  whence  he  never  moved 
again  till  her  death  in  1776.  He  had 
his  rooms,  she  hers  (ten  other  people 
had  suites  in  the  same  building)  but 
in  her  salon  he  was  permanently  in¬ 
stalled.  Their  own  world  saw  nothing 
odd  in  the  situation,  and,  had  d’Alem¬ 
bert  been  her  uncle,  there  could  scarce¬ 
ly  have  been  less  tattle,  David  Hume 
alone,  passing  through  Paris,  employed 
an  epithet  respecting  their  manage  that 
would  nowadays  come  under  the  law 
of  libel.  It  is  needless  to  say  what 
additional  brilliancy  the  presence  of 
the  social  chief  of  the  philosophical 
party  conferred  on  the  de  Lespinasse 
soirees,  or  what  a  formative  education 
the  companionship  of  such  a  mind 
proved  to  the  lady  who  presided  there. 

But  poor  d’Alembert  was  so  ill-ad¬ 
vised  as  to  be  in  love  with  Mile,  de 
Lespinasse.  Was  not  everything  about 
her  lovable— her  sweet,  distinguished 
air,  as  she  moved  from  group  to  group, 
the  wistful  enthusiasm  of  her  eyes 
when  she  heard  of  any  trait  of  hero¬ 
ism  or  sensibility,  the  exquisitely  ready 
sympathy  of  her  hand  and  voice?  He 
watched  the  pralsers  and  adorers  come 
and  go,  he  listened  to  the  scraps  of 
confidence,  which,  “thrilled  In  a  minute 
erratic,”  she  sometimes  gave  him,  he 
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ate  thankfully  of  the  crumbs  which 
fell  from  a  richer  man’s  table.  Only  we 
discern  heart-ache  under  the  remark 
he  made  about  his  supposed  absorption 
In  geometry.  “Do  you  know  this  of 
geometry,  that  with  it  one  dispenses 
with  a  great  many  things?’’ 

As  time  went  on,  and  her  troubles 
increased  and  her  health  gave  way. 
Mile,  de  Lespinasse  treated  her  “chim¬ 
ney-corner”  to  a  good  deal  of  fretful¬ 
ness  and  ill-humor.  He  ascribed  it  to 
“muflaed,  intestine  emotion”  (as  he 
feelingly  called  it)  consequent  upon  the 
death  of  her  earlier  and  devout  lover, 
M.  de  Mora.  He  did  not  guess  that 
there  was  another  Richmond  in  the 
field  in  the  shape  of  the  selfish,  living 
M.  de  Guibert.  “M.  d’Alembert  is 
sometimes  inclined  to  think  me  mad,” 
she  wrote  penitently.  Even  without 
his  word  for  It,  we  could  not  doubt 
that  she  knew  how  to  make  beautiful 
amends  between  whiles  for  her  “sharp¬ 
ness.” 

Society  dined,  then,  in  the  early  af¬ 
ternoon,  and  supped  in  the  late  even¬ 
ing,  and  during  the  twelve  years  that 
Mile,  de  Lespinasse  held  salon,  she  was 
In  the  habit  of  receiving  thirty  or  more 
visitors  daily  between  five  o’clock  and 
nine.  It  was  not  with  the  frivolities 
of  fashion  that  she  regaled  the  remark¬ 
able  men  who  gathered  round  her.  The 
quality  of  her  brain  was  as  fine  as 
theirs,  she  was  well-informed,  accom¬ 
plished,  she  had  invariably  le  mot  juste, 
but  her  culture  had  taken  the  right 
feminine  direction  of  a  means  towards 
the  expansion,  not  so  palpably  of  her 
knowledge  as  of  her  sympathy.  She 
possessed  a  genius  for  placing  her 
various  talkers  in  relation,  for  start¬ 
ing  topics  and  discarding  them,  and 
across  her  drawing-room  the  shadow 
of  “the  dominant  holder-forth”  never 
fell.  Twentieth  century  talk  would 
have  seemed  a  bungling  business  to 
the  artists  in  conversation  who  filled 
this  salon  of  the  old  regime. 


The  indescribable  thing,  glamor  of 
personality,  a  silent  effusion  round 
spoken  words,  belonged  to  Mile,  de 
Despinasse.  And  besides  possessing 
this  fairy’s  gift  of  charm,  she  seemed 
to  “have  the  secret  of  all  natures.” 

She  lived  by  tact,  consciously  and  un¬ 
consciously  exerted.  Her  contempo¬ 
raries  said  of  her  that  she  was  the 
soul  of  a  conversation,  but  never  al¬ 
lowed  herself  to  be  its  object;  that  she 
made  simple  remarks,  but  never  in  a 
common  way;  and  she  herself  reveals 
her  social  secret  when  she  writes, 

I  have  felt  a  hundred  times  that  I 
pleased  by  the  Impression  I  received 
of  the  charms  and  wit  of  the  persons 
with  whom  I  was;  and,  in  general,  I 
am  loved  because  others  believe  and 
see  that  they  are  making  an  effect  on 
me;  and  not  because  of  the  effect  I 
make  on  them. 

She  says  a  good  deal  in  her  letters  of 
“the  sixth  sense,  soul.”  In  the  mouths 
of  sentimentalists,  “soul”  is  apt  to  be 
a  word  of  variable  and  dubious  Import, 
but  the  definition  she  gives  of  It  is 
brief  and  golden.  “Mind  is  the  part 
of  us  which  thinks,  but  soul  is  the 
capacity  to  feel.” 

Mile,  de  Lespinasse  sang  her  aubade 
to  the  Revolution  with  the  rest.  A 
rapturous  Rousseauite,  she  adored  the 
dlthyramblc  literature  of  apostrophe 
and  tears.  She  went  into  ecstasies  over 
that  sickly  romance,  “Le  Paysan  Per- 
vertl,”  and  found  the  chapter  describ¬ 
ing  the  death  of  Manon  “heaven’s  own 
language.”  She  largely  helped  to  make 
the  French  reputation  of  Sterne’s 
works,  which  she  imitated,  though  her 
“Suite  du  ‘Voyage  Sentimental’  ”  is.  as 
might  be  expected.  Inferior  to  Dide¬ 
rot’s  similarly  inspired  “Jacques  le 
Fatallste.”  But  above  all  other  novel¬ 
ists.  she  set  him  who,  in  her  opinion,  ^ 

best  knew  “mankind,  love,  and  the 
passions,”  Richardson.  At  every  crisis 
of  life  she  was  reminded  of  some  ex¬ 
perience  of  Clarissa  Harlowe’s.  It 
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might  have  been  better  with  her  had 
she  laid  to  heart  the  maxim  of  Cla¬ 
rissa’s  correspondent,  Miss  Howe, 
“Distance  to  the  men-wretches  is  best, 

I  say.” 

It  need  not  surprise  us  to  find  that 
Mile,  de  Lespinasse,  at  the  centre  of  a 
free-thinking  circle,  was  free-thinking 
herself.  When  she  describes  theology 
as  the  stupidest  of  all  the  absurd  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  human  mind,  we  catch  the 
authentic  note  of  conversation  as  it 
went  round  the  table  at  Baron  d’Hol- 
bach’s  dinners— those  cosmopolitan, 
hospitable  dinners  that  caused  bis 
house  to  be  called  the  Caf6  de  I’Eu- 
rope.  Superstition,  the  nemesis  of  irre- 
ligion,  dogged  Mile,  de  Lespinasse, 
convincing  her,  among  other  things, 
that  Fridays  were  disastrous  days. 

Rightly,  as  a  society  leader,  whose 
salon  was  the  ante-chamber  to  the 
“Acad^mie,”  she  was  most  fastidious 
as  to  the  conventions  of  manner  and 
speech.  D’Alembert,  however,  re¬ 
proached  her  for  this.  Perhaps  he  had 
his  eye  on  de  Guibert  when  be  said, 
addressing  her, 

.  .  .  There  are  men  In  whom  the 
presence  of  that  quality  [“good  style”] 
supplies  the  lack  of  all  the  others;  you 
know  them  such  as  they  are,  weak, 
selfish,  full  of  airs.  Incapable  of  deep 
and  consistent  feeling,  but  agreeable 
and  full  of  graces,  and  you  have  a 
great  inclination  to  prefer  them  to 
your  faithful  and  sincere  friends. 

Among  the  latter  must  be  counted 
the  noble-natured  Marquis  de’Condor- 
cet  Condorcet,  it  appears,  bit  his  nails 
and  his  lips,  neurotic  practices  of 
which  Mile,  de  Lespinasse  intensely 
disapproved,  scolding  him  for  them  by 
letter.  Moreover,  he  bent  his  body  far 
too  much  when  conversing,  and  this 
uncouthness  also  she  strove  to  correct. 

How  many  of  the  dazzling  duchesses, 
red-heeled  wits,  superb  archbishops, 
and  urbane  abb^s  who  passed  their 
evenings  with  Mile,  de  Lespinasse, 


were  so  happy  as  to  make  an  end 
before  the  Terror?  We  know  what  a 
frightful  martyrdom  awaited  Condor¬ 
cet;  how  Lom6nie  de  Brienne,  in  spite 
of  all  his  concessions,  only  escaped  the 
guillotine  by  unexpected  death;  how  a 
third  habitat,  Cbamfort,  to  quote  Car¬ 
lyle’s  words, 

about  to  be  arrested  again,  cuts  and 
slashes  himself  with  frantic  uncertain 
hand;  gains,  not  without  difilculty,  the 
refuge  of  death. 

But  a  good  number  of  her  friends  of 
the  century’s  seventh  decade  were  al¬ 
ready  advanced  in  years.  When  she 
started  her  salon,  Grimm,  the  most 
French  of  Germans,  all  face-powder 
and  scent,  was  one  of  the  lions,  and 
much  of  the  time  he  could  spare  from 
Mme.  d’Epinay  he  spent  in  the  rue 
Saint  Dominique.  Diderot,  the  most 
German  of  Frenchmen,  was  a  visitor 
too,  though  his  hostess  found  him  too 
didactic  for  society.  It  was  magnani¬ 
mous  of  her  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  him,  considering  the  use  he  made 
of  her  name  in  the  unseemliest  of  his 
dialogues. 

Among  her  more  occasional  visitors, 
'Lord  Shelburne  was  her  favorite,  and 
she  would  dine  out  every  day  to  meet 
him.  He,  too,  in  the  sedater  English 
fashion,  belonged  to  the  school  of  il¬ 
lumination;  he  was  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  be  adored  Sterne,  be  had 
“intellect,  ardor,  elevation  of  soul.” 
there  was  something  about  him  that 
reminded  her  both  of  de  Mora  and  of 
de  Guibert!  On  account  of  what  he 
told  her  about  the  English  Constitu¬ 
tion,  she  became  such  an  Anglophile 
as  to  declare  that  nothing  short  of  the 
glory  of  Voltaire  could  console  her  for 
not  having  been  bom  English.  ' 

Of  her  women  friends.  Mile,  de  Les- 
pinasse  probably  liked  best  the  devoted 
Ducbesse  de  Ch&tillon.  But.  in  the 
pitiless  light  passion  threw  upon  con¬ 
ventional  relations,  one  and  all  of  her 
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acquaintances  seemed  at  times  “souls 
of  papier-macli6,  still-borns.” 

“If on  Dieu!"  she  cries,  “in  Paris  how 
many  provincial  towns  there  are!  how 
many  fools!  how  many  sham  ‘impor- 
tants’!” 

And,  another  day, 

I  cannot  understand  the  ways  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  society;  they  amuse  themselves 
and  yawn,  they  have  friends  and  they 
love  no  one.  All  that  seems  to  me 
deplorable. 

Mile,  de  Lesplnasse  found  that  the 
difference  between  herself  and  the 
other  women  she  knew  was  that  while 
they  merely  wished  to  be  preferred, 
she  needed  to  be  loved.  Her  tropical 
tempests  of  feeling  remind  us  of  the 
ProntSs’.  She  had  a  like  Intelligence 
of  love,  and  to  her,  too,  he  came  as 
a  lord  of  terrible  aspect.  Of  love  that 
guilds  a  bell  she  reports  much,  of  love 
that  builds  a  heaven  next  to  nothing. 
Her  letters  to  de  Gulbert  testify  to  a 
morbid  anguish  like  the  agony  of 
death.  She  herself  said  that  the  weak¬ 
er  she  grew  the  more  obsessed  she  be¬ 
came  by  one  fixed  thought  Loss  of 
sleep,  long,  black,  febrile  nights 
turned  her  love  into  one  of  the  many 
forms  of  aberration  undiagnosed  by 
doctors. 

The  poison  that  consumed  her  was 
not  simply  love  unrequited,  but  also 
something  subtler.  A  confiict  without 
end  raged  within  her  breast  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the 
relentless  malignity  of  her  fate,  she 
had  fallen  under  the  glamor  of  de 
Gulbert  before  having  set  finis  to  her 
attachment  to  de  Mora.  She  felt  this 
to  be  a  frightful  treason,  and  her  re¬ 
morse  was  intensified  when,  returning 
from  Spain  after  a  long  illness,  de 
Mora  died  at  Bordeaux  about  a  year 
later,  single-minded,  faithful,  confiding 
to  the  last,  and  hastening  back  to 
Paris  and  to  her. 
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The  Marquis  de  Mora  was  a  grave, 
poetic  Spaniard,  the  son  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  Ambassador  to  the  French  Court, 
a  man  of  great  promise,  and  a  wid¬ 
ower.  He  was  thirty  when  he  died. 
For  six  years,  dating  from  1766,  be 
and  this  woman  who  was  twelve  years 
bis  senior  were  so  necessary  to  each 
other  that,  when  be  bad  to  go  to  Fon¬ 
tainebleau  for  ten  days  he  wrote  her 
twenty-two  letters,  and  in  plaintive 
reminiscence,  in  1775,  she  told  de  Gui- 
bert:— 

In  the  midst  of  the  Court  dissipation, 
he  being  the  object  in  vogue,  the  centre 
of  fascination  to  the  handsomest  wom¬ 
en,  he  bad  but  one  purpose,  one  pleas¬ 
ure:  he  desired  to  live  in  my  thoughts; 
he  wished  to  fill  my  life;  and  I  remem¬ 
ber  that  during  those  ten  days- 1  went 
out  but  once:  I  expected  a  letter,  and 
I  wrote  one!— Ah!  those  memories  kill 
me! 

From  the  moment  of  her  heart’s 
apostasy  the  thought  of  de  Mora 
touched  its  most  painful  nerve.  And 
she  pressed  on  it  continually.  Little 
by  little,  she  found  that  her  new  lover 
was  a  showy  fribble,  and  the  discov¬ 
ery,  though  powerless  to  break  bis 
spell,  threw  into  stronger  relief  the 
memory  of  de  Mora,  whom  widow-llke, 
she,  no  doubt,  idealized.  Her  woes 
grew  out  of  her  temperament,  but  It 
would  be  folly  to  call  them  unreal. 

The  singular  duality  of  sentiment 
Just  described  is  the  keynote  of  the 
letters  to  de  Gulbert,  with  their  oscil¬ 
lations  of  subject,  where  present  pas¬ 
sion  and  upbraidings  alternate  with 
threnodic  rhapsodies. 

The  Comte  de  Gnibert  was  a  man 
who  cut  a  considerable  figure  among 
bis  contemporaries.  He  was  a  soldier, 
he  wrote  on  tactics,  he  composed  trag-’ 
edies  in  verse — on  the  Gracchi,  Anne 
Boleyn,  and  what  not— he  had  the 
honor  of  reading  one  of  bis  plays,  “Le 
Conn^table  de  Bourbon,”  to  the  King 
of  Prussia,  and  of  producing  it  under 
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the  special  protection  of  Marie  Antoi¬ 
nette.*  Voltaire  said  of  him  that  he 
seemed  desirous  of  attaining  fame  by 
all  roads— a  compliment  in  which  Vol- 
tairean  irony  may  easily  have  lurked. 
De  Guibert  was,  In  fact,  a  courtier  of 
success,  determined  to  advertise  him¬ 
self,  to  be  iu  evidence.  Mile,  de  Les- 
pinasse  at  last  comprehended  him  when 
she  wrote, 

..  .  .  Oh,  man  ami,  you  must  be  loved 
before  you  are  known,  as  you  were  by 
jne;  for  after  judging  you,  it  would  be 
■devoting  oneself  to  hell  to  pin  one’s 
happiness  upon  you. 

Long  before  she  had  written, 

I  am  much  deceived  if  you  were  not 
born  to  make  the  happiness  of  a 
vain  soul  and  the  despair  of  a  feeling 
one. 

Afterwards,  it  does  not  surprise  us  to 
find  de  Guibert  saying,  in  his  post  mor¬ 
tem  iloge  of  Mile,  de  Lespinasse,  “She 
is  no  more!  who  will  spur  me  to 
glory?”  He  was  an  egoist,  a  posturer, 
and  in  modern  language,  a  fraud. 

At  first,  it  was  his  noble  bearing,  his 
grand  air  that  won  her,  and  caused 
her  to  believe  that  Nature  had  created 
him  for  greatness.  He,  for  his  part, 
rejoiced  in  being  distinguished  by  this 
spirituelle  woman,  to  be  attached  to 
whom  was  to  conquer  the  coteries  at 
a  bound.  He  was  well  up  in  the  fash¬ 
ionable  slang  of  sensibility,  and  could 
shed  tears  and  platitudinlze  about  vir¬ 
tue  with  the  best.  We  may  guess  the 
soft  warmth  of  his  lady’s  eyes,  the 
fiattering  deference  with  which  she 
listened,  the  delicate  applause  with 
which  she  garlanded  him. 

After  a  while,  de  Guibert  decided  he 
could  swim  alone.  La  grande  amoureuse 
was  becoming  a  nuisance.  She  was 
too  fond.  She  wrote:— 

>  Paris  hissed  it,  for  all  that,  and  sang 
“Le  Connetable  me  plait  fort, 

Comme  on  7  rit,  oomme  on  7  dorti  ’ 


Ah!  mon  Dieut  neither  Interest,  nor 
any  desire  to  please,— occasionally  a 
kindness  that  resembles  pity;  and  with 
it  all,  or  without  it  all,  I  love  you  wild¬ 
ly.  ...  I  live  in  you;  I  exist  because 
I  love  you. 

He  told  her  she  was  “exacting,” 
“crabbed,”  “difficult  to  please.”  He 
returned  her  other  people’s  letters 
when  she  asked  for  her  own,  he 
dropped  hers  out  of  his  pocket,  he  en¬ 
closed  his  to  her— without  a  separate 
envelope— in  those  to  other  friends, 
worse  than  all,  he  filled  his  letters 
with  faults  of  omission.  The  vieille 
fille  (she  was  turned  forty),  the  silly 
belle  ame  had  to  be  shunted. 

Besides  this,  when  a  young  man  is 
poor,  he  must  make  it  his  business  to 
marry  money.  Genius  requires  a  ful¬ 
crum.  At  this  point,  the  daughter  of 
the 'Marquis  de  Courcelles,  a  delicious 
young  girl,  whose  figure  is  even  more 
dazzling  than  her  face,  appears  on  the 
horizon  line. 

On  June  1st,  1775,  de  Guibert  was 
married.  The  very  soul  of  Mile,  de 
Lespinasse  suffered  laceration.  Her 
only  balm  was  her  belief  that  it  was 
a  mariage  de  convenance.  All  the  same, 
“Oh,  my  God!  my  life  is  weary,”  she 
wrote.  Possibly,  if,  at  this  stage,  she 
had  been  removed  to  Geneva,  and 
placed  there  under  the  care  of  P^re 
Tronchln,  with  plenty  of  employment 
and  no  drugs,  she  might  have  returned 
to  Paris,  and  reigned  over  her  salon 
another  full  decade  at  least. 

It  was  not  to  be.  Three  months 
elapsed,  and  then  de  Guibert  let  her 
know  that  his  had  been  a  marriage  of 
affection.  He  had  been  in  love  with 
his  young  bride  for  a  year  before  he 
married  her. 

The  arrow  quivered  in  the  quick. 
More  than  ever.  Mile,  de  Lespinasse 
had  recourse  to  opium.  From  this  date 
she  definitely  trod  the  path  towards 
her  end— in  her  own  sad  phrase,  "fe 
m'achemine  d  ma  fin.”  In  her  reply  to 
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“that  accursed  letter,  dated  from  that 
place”  (the  Chateau  de  Courcelles) 

“which  paints  itself  In  a  manner  more 
horrible  than  hell  was  ever  painted  to 
Saint  Theresa,”  she  wrote:— 

I  have  need  to  repeat  to  myself, 
again  and  again,  that  I  was  loved  by 
M.  de  Mora,  by  the  noblest,  strongest 
soul,  by  the  most  perfect  human  being 
who  ever  existed. 


Her  words  would  be  ludicrous  were 
they  not  so  unhappy. 

If  Mile,  de  Lespinasse  could  have 
cast  de  Guibert  out  of  her  heart  even 
now!  But  she  had  always  disbelieved 
in  the  power  of  will  over  the  emotions 
and  the  affections.  After  traversing 
the  whole  gamut  of  exasperated  pas¬ 
sion-reproach,  raving,  moral  con¬ 
tempt,  pretended  stoicism— she  finally 
plunged  anew  into  paroxysms  of  love, 
unweariable.  unreserved.  And  de  Gui¬ 
bert  kept  up  a  show  of  sentimental 
relations  with  her!  Not  to  lose  sight 
of  him,  she  made  friends  with  his 
wife,  and  to  this  we  owe  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  love-letters,  for,  in  1809, 
the  widow,  having  formed  a  large- 
minded  estimate  of  their  literary 
uniqueness,  called  In  quick-sighted 
Barr&re  as  editor,  and  published  them. 
Their  success  was  so  great  that  a 
spurious  supplement  was  .issued  In 
1820.  It  is  strange  that  they  should 
never  have  been  done  Into  English  till 
a  year  ago. 

Poor,  untranquil,  defeated  Mile,  de 
Ivcspinasse!  Her  thinness  became 
emaciation,  and  still  she  Inspired  pas¬ 
sions  up  to  the  last  in  better  men  than 
de  Guibert.  But  it  was  he  who  killed 
her. 

She  burned  her  candle  to  the  very 
snuff  In  public.  On  May  23.  1776.  a 
circle  of  friends  stood  weeping  round 
the  bed  on  which  she  lay;  de  Guibert 
among  them,  though,  near  the  end,  she 
had  denied  him  her  door.  The  nurses 
raised  her  up,  and  she  asked  “Do  T 
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still  live?”  Almost  immediately  after, 
death  cured  her  of  her  malady  of  lov¬ 
ing. 

The  man  on  whom  she  had  wasted 
herself,  when  he  wrote  her  dirge  next 
day,  called  her  Claire  Fran^oite  de  Les¬ 
pinasse!  Perhaps  he  had  the  fear  of 
his  wife  before  his  eyes;  perhaps  he 
had  all  along  been  too  careless  to  grasp 
the  right  name.  He  assumed  also,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  that  Julie  de  Les¬ 
pinasse  had  only  loved  de  Mora.  It 
did  not  occur  to  him  as  worth  while 
to  burn  her  letters  to  himself. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  the  major¬ 
ity  of  people  find  something  displeas¬ 
ing  in  the  part  of  Helena  in  “A  Mid¬ 
summer  Night’s  Dream,”  while  to  a 
Helena  who  is  middle-aged  the  r6le  is 
considered  still  less  becoming.  When 
Mile,  de  Lespinasse  wrote  to  Condor- 
cet  about  a  love  trouble  of  his,  she 
urged  him  to  discontinue  seeing  or 
writing  to  the  object,  not  merely  as  a 
means  towards  his  disenthralment,  but 
because  self-respect  required  It.  If 
she  had  had  will  enough  to  follow  her 
own  teaching  she  would  have  been  a 
less  pitiable  woman,  and  we  should 
have  missed  a  remarkable  pathological 
study  and  one  of  the  few  great  exposi¬ 
tions  of  the  art  of  loving. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  thought  this 
journal  of  a  soul  "the  truest  picture  of 
deep  passion  ever  traced  by  a  human 
being.”  Not  everyone  will  rate  It  as  he 
did.  And  perhaps,  to  get  Into  tune 
with  so  reverberant  a  monotone  of 
“Love,  Love,  Love,”  the  average  man 
might  do  well  to  take  the  “Vita 
Nuova”  and  “Clarissa  Harlowe”  as 
preparatory  discipline. 

Opinions  vary  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
relations  that  existed  between  Mile,  de  » 
Lespinasse  and  de  Guibert.  de  Mora, 
and  d’Alembert.  Le  moyen  homme  sen- 
suel  has  assumed  what  he  liked,  but 
the  best  judges  lean  to  virtue’s  side. 
After  all,  the  enigma  does  not  greatly 
matter  to  a  modern  reader  of  the  let- 
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ten.  Mile,  de  Leepinasee  was  not  the 
s<Mt  of  woman  men  many.  She  may 
have  been  worthy  to  sit  by  an  emper¬ 
or’s  side  and  command  him  tasks,  she 
was  certainly  never  bom  to  fnifil  the 
manly  ideal  for  wives  of  “the  little 
colorless  and  industrious  hen  bird.” 
Even  less  was  she  fitted  to  attain 
women’s  ideal  for  wives,  of  being  a 
husband’s  clear,  cold  corrective.  Hers 
was  a  “soul  of  fire  and  pain.”  She 
wrote,  near  the  end.  to  de  Guibert: 

When  my  forces  are  exhausted  by 
grief,  then  I  love  you  with  tenderness; 
when  I  am  inspired,  when  my  soul 
has  its  spring,  then  I  love  yon  with 
passion.  The  last  breath  of  my  life 
will  be  still  the  expression  of  my  feel¬ 
ing.  I  love  yon. 

The  inventory  of  the  furniture  and 
belongings  left  by  Mile,  de  Lespinasse 
is  a  valuable  historical  document  It 
is  most  refreshing  to  find  that,  in  spite 
of  her  wrung  heart  and  ever-present 
sense  of  the  wasting  monotony  of  life, 
she  took  sufficient  Interest  in  her 
clothes  to  have  forty-nine  dresses  in 
her  armoire*  at  the  date  of  her  death— 
forty-nine  dresses,  eleven  fans,  thirty- 
nine  pairs  of  gloves— and  only  thirty 
pieces  of  china,  all  told,  for  the  service 
of  the  house.  The  mourning  de  Gui¬ 
bert  said  that  her  attire  had  always 
given  the  idea  of  richness  vowed  to 
simplicity.  She  was  a  person  of  small 
means,  and  always  commendably 
thrifty  and  frugal;  she  lived  in  the 
narrow  spaces  of  a  fiat,  yet  she  left 
behind  her  an  array  of  chiffons  Queen 
Elizabeth  herself  would  not  have  de¬ 
spised!  We  can  only  suppose  that  she 
employed  a  “little”  dressmaker. 

The  wardrobe  of  this  woman  who 
lived  to  please  must  have  been  charm¬ 
ing.  We  read  of  a  dress  of  rose  tendre 
crape,  another  of  “Marie  Antoinette” 
grey  satin,  another  of  white-grounded 
India  muslin  with  iittle  bouquets. 
Then  there  were  a  polonaise  and  skirt 
of  striped  white  and  green  satin,  a 
TmpI*  Bar. 


robe  and  petticoat  of  apricot  silk- 
trimmed  blue  gauze,  a  fawn-colored 
satin  pelisse  lined  with  minever  (pcti/- 
gris),  a  bla(^  satin  ditto  lined  with 
ermine.  What  nice  things  she  had! 

The  cruellest  thing  Mile,  de  Lespi- 
.nasse  ever  did  was  to  bequeath  to 
d’Alembert  the  rectHtls  that  contained 
the  story  of  her  heart  from  the  date 
when  she  first  met  de  Guibert,  in  ITT^, 
at  Watelet’s  country-house.  Yet  crash¬ 
ing  though  the  news  was,  it  could  not 
loose  the  cord  of  d’Alembert’s  devotion. 
His  dear  housemate  of  eleven  years 
lay  dead,  and  he  could  realize  nothing 
beyond  “the  dreadful  loneliness  that 
makes  me  say  each  time  that  I  return 
to  my  sad  dwelling,  ‘No  one  is  waiting 
for  me;  no  one  will  wait  for  me 
again.’  ”  The  anguish  of  the  eternal 
separation  blotted  out  all  minor 
wrongs. 

Frederick  the  Great  wrote  to  him  in 
his  bereavement,  and,  with  profound 
good  sense,  proposed  the  only  consola¬ 
tion  the  world  could  offer.  He,  too.  he 
told  him,  had  had  friends,  both  men 
and  women;  he  had  lost  five  or  six: 

.  .  .  and  I  thought  to  die  of  my  grief. 
By  chance  these  losses  fell  upon  me 
during  the  different  wars  in  which  I 
have  been  engaged,— a  time  in  which  I 
was  continually  obliged  to  make  and 
change  my  arrangements.  Those  in¬ 
evitable  distractions  did,  perhaps,  pre¬ 
vent  me  from  succumbing  to  my  grief. 
I  strongly  wish  that  some  very  diffi¬ 
cult  problem  to  solve  could  be  pro¬ 
posed  to  you,  which  would  force  you 
to  think  of  other  things.  There  is,  in 
truth,  no  remedy  but  that  and  time. 
We  are  like  rivers  that  keep  their 
name  while  their  waters  are  for  ever 
changing.  When  a  part  of  the  mole¬ 
cules  that  compose  us  are  replaced  by 
others,  the  memory  of  objects  which 
gave  us  pleasure  or  grief  is  weakened, 
because,  really,  we  are  not  the  same 
men,  time  is  renewing  ns  incessantly. 
This  is  a  thought  for  the  unhappy,  and 
every  one  who  thinks  ought  to  make 
use  of  it. 


Florence  Mary  Parsons. 
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THE  DESIRE. 

Give  me  do  mansions  ivory  white,  , 

Nor  palaces  of  pearl  and  gold; 

Give  me  a  child  for  all  delight 
Just  four  years  old. 

Give  me  no  wings  of  rosy  shine, 

Nor  snowy  raiment,  fold  on  fold. 

Give  me  a  little  boy  all  mine 
Just  four  years  old. 

Give  me  no  gold  and  starry  crown. 

Nor  harps,  nor  palm-branches  unrolled. 

Give  me  a  nestling  head  of  brown 
Just  four  years  old. 

Give  me  a  cheek  that’s  like  the  peach. 

Two  arms  to  clasp  me  from  the  cold. 

And  all  my  heaven’s  within  my  reach 
Just  four  years  old. 

Dear  God,  You  give  me  from  Your  skies 
A  little  Paradise  to  hold, 

As  Mary  once  her  Paradise, 

Just  four  years  old. 

Katharine  Tynan. 


“THE  BLESSING  OF  THE  ROSES.” 


1  had  come  to  stay  with  Bernard 
Leslie,  an  artist  friend  of  mine  who 
had  built  himself  a  delightful  house  on 
the  outskirts  of  an  old-world  village  in 
Northern  Italy. 

One  morning  we  had  strolled  into  the 
cemetery,  a  sunny  spot,  where  the  air 
was  sweet  with  the  scent  of  the  tall 
white  lilies  planted,  it  seemed  to  me, 
on  all  the  graves,  and  which  swayed 
gently  to  and  fro  in  the  summer 
breeze.  At  my  feet  was  the  grave  of 
a  young  girl.  So  much  I  gathered  from 
the  inscription  on  the  white  marble 
cross:  “To  the  memory  of  FM6  Do¬ 
nato,  who  died  at  the  age  of  seventeen. 
This  cress  was  erected  in  gratitude  by 


Francesco  Gualberto,  priest  of  this 
parish.  ILI.P.” 

Against  the  snow-white  marble  leant 
a  garland  of  large  crimson  roses. 

Bernard  Leslie,  who  had  dreamt  and 
painted  away  many  an  hour  in  this 
quiet  corner,  met  my  glance  of  Inquiry 
with  a  little  smile  of  understanding. 

“You  think  it  has  some  story?’’  he 
said.  “You  are  right— but  it  is  time 
we  thought  about  getting  some  lunch. 
We  can  stroll  back  slowly  and  I  will 
tell  you  as  we  go.” 

So  we  turned  and  went  down  the 
village  street,  with  its  irregularly-built 
houses,  its  cobble-stones  where  dusky- 
skinned  babies  tumbled  about  in  the 
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sun  close  to  their  mothers,  who  sat  or 
stood  in  groups  busy  plaiting  straw,  to 
be  sent  off  by-and-by  to  some  great 
town,  there  to  be  stitched  into  every 
imaginable  shape  calculated  to  suit  or 
shade  the  face  of  some  lady  of  fashion. 
Overhead  pigeons  fluttered  and  flew— 
mostly  pure  white,  they  showed  ex¬ 
quisitely  clear  against  the  deep  blue  of 
that  wonder  of  wonders— an  Italian 
sky.  Leslie  was  well  known  to  the 
peasants,  and  many  greetings  passed 
between  them. 

They  treated  me  to  a  frank  and 
wholly  friendly  scrutiny  as  “the  friend 
of  their  friend,”  and  one  brown-eyed 
matron  remarked  (as  we  paused  to  ad¬ 
mire  the  marvellously  intricate  straw- 
plait  she  bandied  so  dexterously,  with 
never  a  glance  at  her  handiwork)— 
“Signor  Leslie  should  take  Milord  to 
see  the  Blessing  of  the  Roses  this 
evening  on  the  hill.” 

“The  Blessing  of  the  Roses!”  I  re¬ 
peated,  as  we  went  on.  “My  dear  Les¬ 
lie,  what  does  she  mean?” 

My  friend  laughed. 

“It  has  all  got  to  do  with  the  story 
I  am  going  to  tell  you,”  he  said;  “but 
flrst  do  look  at  the  priest’s  garden; 
have  you  ever  seen  anything  to  equal 
that?” 

The  Presbytery  was  built  on  a  hill 
just  outside  the  village.  In  the  old- 
fashioned  porch  I  could  see  that  a 
white-haired  old  priest  sat  conning  his 
breviary.  A  narrow  path  led  up  to  this 
porch,  bordered  on  either  side  with 
roses— and  such  roses  as  I  have  never 
seen  before  or  since. 

There  were  simply  masses  of  them, 
all  glowing  crimson  blossoms,  such  as 
I  had  seen  on  FgdS  Donato’s  grave. 
They  had  climbed,  too,  to  the  very  top 
of  the  house,  until  each  window  boast¬ 
ed  a  fragrant  frame— had  covered  the 
porch  and  bung  in  wonderful  festoons 
from  every  comer  of  the  wide-spread¬ 
ing  eaves.  I  expressed  something  of 
my  surprise  and  delight  to  my  friend 


—he  merely  nodded  and  remarked:  “I 
am  glad  you  have  seen  them,  they  are 
the  pride  of  this  village,  and  they,  too, 
have  to  do  with  my  story.  You  must 
know  that  some  twenty  years  ago 
there  came  a  man  to  this  village  whose 
handsome  face  and  ready  tongue  won 
him  many  friends.  Italians  worship 
beauty,  and  he  possessed  it  in  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  degree.  Add  to  this  that  he 
gave  out  that  be  was  the  lineal  but 
impoverished  descendant  of  the  Lis- 
conti,  a  family  whose  name  has  been 
held  in  veneration  by  these  villagers 
for  centuries,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  village  patron  Saint  was  one  of 
that  name,  and  you  will  understand 
his  popularity. 

“His  home,  according  to  the  village 
records,  used  to  be  that  picturesque, 
cmmbling  old  ruin  you  can  see  from 
your  window.  Whether  he  really  be¬ 
longed  to  this  distinguished  family  or 
not  I  cannot  say— I  have  no  proofs  to 
help  me  to  a  decision  either  way.  The 
villagers,  however,  believed  his  story 
implicitly,  and  he  became  the  idol  of 
the  hour.  I  daresay  coming  down  the 
street  you  may  have  noticed  a  square, 
business-like-looking  building  standing 
a  little  apart  That,  my  friend,  is  no 
less  a  place  than  a  semi-political,  seml- 
socialistic  club,  reading-room,  and  gen¬ 
eral  meeting-place  for  people  who  have 
anything  to  say  and  require  four  walls 
to  say  it  in;  and  it  has  been  the  cus¬ 
tom  for  some  thirty  years  past  for  the 
men  of  the  village,  young  and  old,  to 
hold  gatherings  there  at  least  twice  a 
week.  They  exchange  views,  make 
speeches,  and  set  the  world  to  rights 
generally.  Sometimes  their  speeches 
are  of  a  highly  unorthodox  kind,  but 
the  powers  that  be  wisely  wink  at 
them,  knowing  perfectly  well  that 
much  talk  is  a  great  safety-valve  to 
an  excitable  young  brain.  So  the  club 
goes  on,  the  speeches  go  on,  and  the 
men  who  make  them  think  no  end  of 
themselves,  and  greatly  magnify  their 
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Importance  in  tlie  world  without  doing 
damage  to  anybody. 

“But  twenty  years  ago  things  for  a 
time  looked  serious.  Day  by  day  the 
members  of  this  club  seemed  to  be¬ 
come  more  violent  in  their  invectives 
against  Church  and  State— against 
every  kind  of  authority,  any  power 
given  by  wealth;  and  presently  they 
ceased  to  talk  of  these  things  in  the 
abstract,  they  became  connected  in 
their  minds  with  individuals,  and  they 
proceeded  to  empty  the  vials  of  their 
wrath  on  them. 

“To  trace  this  development  to  its 
beginning  was  easy  enough.  Giacomo 
Lisconti,  day  by  day,  hour  by  hour, 
lost  no  opportunity  of  Instilling  into 
their  minds  the  poison  running  riot  in 
bis  own— for  he  was  an  anarchist  in 
the  crudest  sense  of  the  word— and  lit¬ 
tle  by  little  every  man  came  under  bis 
sway  and  enlisted  in  his  service,  ‘un¬ 
der  the  banner’  (so  he  said)  of  ‘Liberty, 
Equality,  Fraternity.’  The  high-sound¬ 
ing  phrase  which  the  Communists  in 
the  French  Revolution  had  turned  into 
a  by-word  and  a  mockery  in  the  ears 
of  other  nations  held  for  these  peas¬ 
ants  a  pleasing  ring— they  had  them 
painted  in  large  golden  letters  on  the 
wall  of  their  club,  in  curious  contrast 
to  a  large  crucifix  which  bad  hung 
there  since  anybody  could  remember— 
until  Giacomo  Lisconti  removed  it  and 
sent  it  to  the  parish  priest  with  an 
insulting  and  blasphemous  message 
such  as  he  alone  would  have  thought 
of  inditing.  Perhaps  the  villagers  al¬ 
lowing  him  to  do  this  thing  was  the 
strongest  proof  to  any  person  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  them  of  the  absolute 
sway  he  held  over  them;  for  the  priest 
(the  same  you  saw  sitting  yonder  in 
the  porch)  had  been  loved  and  revered 
by  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
this  place  ever  since  he  first  came  to 
take  up  his  abode  here,  and  indeed  it 
was  hardly  surprising.  He  is  a  man 
for  whom  I  have  the  deepest  affection 


-straight,  simple,  and  earnest,  with 
the  faith  %f  a  child  and  the  learning 
of  a  philosopher,  austere  in  his  man¬ 
ner  of  life,  yet  year  by  year  that  same 
austerity  seems  only  to  add  to  the 
sweetness  of  bis  nature,  and  his  le¬ 
nient  view  of  others  and  their  less  lofty 
ideals.” 

I  looked  at  Leslie,  greatly  surprised; 
my  friend  was  showing  me  a  side  of 
his  character  I  bad  never  even  guessed 
at  He  noticed  the  glance  and  laughed, 
in  a  shy,  almost  boyish  way,  as  he  said 
quickly:  “But  that  is  beside  the  point. 

I  was  talking  of  the  influence  of  Gia¬ 
como  Lisconti,  wasn’t  I?  It  bad  spread 
in  the  most  extraordinary  way.  Hard¬ 
ly  a  man,  woman  or  child  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  but  had  succumbed  to  bis  wonder¬ 
ful  powers  of  persuasion  on  political 
and  religious  subjects. 

“Little  by  little,  one  by  one,  the  vil¬ 
lagers  gave  up  the  practice  which  bad 
been  theirs  since  time  immemorial— 
that  of  bearing  a  mass  before  begin¬ 
ning  the  day’s  work.  You  no  longer 
saw  folded  bands  and  bowed  heads 
when  the  clear-toned  church-bells  rang 
the  ‘Angelus.’  The  flowers  on  the 
wayside  shrines,  the  garlands  at  the 
foot  of  the  great  stone  crucifix  in  the 
market-place,  withered  slowly  and 
were  not  replaced.  The  lamps  set  here 
and  there  by  devout  souls  before  some 
patron  saint,  some  weather-beaten 
statue  of  the  Madonna,  in  niches  at 
the  street  corners,  were  no  longer 
trimmed;  for  which  reason  the  village 
looked  strangely  gloomy  at  night  to 
anybody  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
see  these  lamps  glowing  cheerfully  in 
the  darkness,  and  serving  the  double 
purpose  of  devotion  and  light  to  guide 
the  passer-by.  But  there  was  one  single  , 
soul  in  the  village  who  from  the  very 
first  had  held  her  peace  when  the  vil¬ 
lagers,  loud  in  Lisconti’s  praise,  spoke 
of  his  beauty,  bis  lineage,  his  elo¬ 
quence,  his  doctrines;  this  was  F6d6 
Donato,  she  whose  grave  you  have  just 
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seen,  a  girl  whose  exquisite  beauty 
was  the  boast  and  pride  of  the  village, 
who  could  have  had  a  lover  for  every 
day  had  she  so  chosen,  but  who  bad 
refused  offers  of  marriage  which  were 
the  envy  of  other  girls,  who  marvelled 
greatly  until  someone  whispered  that 
one  of  these  days  there  would  be  a 
new  novice  in  the  Franciscan  Convent 
in  the  Campagna  yonder;  then  and  then 
only  the  envious  murmuring^s  ceased, 
for  they  knew  that  F6d6  was  no  longer 
a  rival.  She  listened  to  the  villagers 
and  said  no  word,  but  one  day  when 
she  was  carrying  a  great  basket  of 
fruit  up  to  the  Presbytery,  she  met  the 
priest,  and  relieved  her  mind  on  the 
subject.  ‘Signor  Padre,’  she  said, 
‘surely  this  man  Lisconti  is  the  devil 
in  human  guise:  dost  see  how  empty 
the  church  is  now,  even  on  holy  days? 
The  dowers  all  dead  before  the 
shrines,  the  votive  lamps  extinguished, 
the  crucidxes  taken  down  and  hidden 
away,  songs  and  books  in  every, home 
which  are  a  disgrace,  the  Angelus 
sounding  in  vain,  the  very  rosaries 
rusting!’ 

“The  priest  listened  to  her  and  shook 
his  head  sadly.  *  ’Tis  only  too  true,’  he 
said.  ‘I  have  been  wondering,’  he 
added,  as  if  thinking  aloud,  ‘whether 
I  can  be  in  any  way  to  blame?’ 

“Then  he  roused  himself.  ‘You  must 
Bot  take  home  an  empty  basket,’  be 
said  kindly.  ‘Annette  has  some  cakes 
for  you,  and  stay,  you  love  dowers,  I 
know,  so  dll  up  your  basket  with 
roses.’ 

“Fdd6  curtseyed  low,  thanked  him, 
and  went  on,  wondering  in  her  simple 
soul  how  anyone  could  prefer  that 
loud,  braggart  Giacomo  to  the  gentle¬ 
voiced  priest  whose  face  had  a  beauty 
which  is  only  possessed  by  those  who 
have  made  the  ‘peace  which  passeth 
all  human  understanding’  their  own, 
and  whom  FM6  held  in  much  the  same 
reverence  as  she  did  the  Madonna  and 
the  saints. 


“Presentiy  she  was  busy  gathering 
roses,  making  a  iovely  picture,  with 
her  sunny  hair  and  sweet  face,  among 
the  crimson  splendor  all  around  her. 
As  she  gathered  she  was  thinking, 
thinking  over  a  conversation  she  bad 
beard  at  home  between  two  of  her 
cousins,  they  had  spoken  of  many 
things  she  had  only  partially  under¬ 
stood,  but  then  they  had  mentioned 
the  names  of  people  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  with  threats  and  oaths,  the  Duca 
di  Spolento,  a  certain  rich  Marcbese, 
and  lastly  the  priest  Remembering 
their  words,  the  veiled  allusions,  the 
coarse  jests,  little  by  little  she  began 
to  realize  that  some  crime  was  medi¬ 
tated,  instigated,  of  course,  by  Lis¬ 
conti,  and  she  recollected  that  this  very 
day  bad  been  fixed  for  carrying  out 
their  design.  The  priest  passed  her 
again,  homeward-bound,  as  she  went 
down  the  hill  with  her  basket;  a  sud¬ 
den  impulse  for  which  she  could  not 
account  made  her  pause— she  knelt 
down  and  held  up  her  fragrant  burden, 
of  roses. 

“  ‘Please  bless  them,’  she  said  simply 
—‘and  me.’ 

“The  priest  smiled,  did  what  she 
asked,  and  passed  on. 

“At  the  foot  of  that  hill,  you  may 
have  noticed,  there  runs  a  curious  little 
crooked  by-way,  leading  to  the  market¬ 
place. 

“Down  this  street  marched  a  crowd 
of  angry  men— all  villagers  and  well- 
known  to  Fdd6,  and  all  armed  with 
either  guns,  pistols,  or  heavy  sticks— 
they  were  led,  I  need  hardly  say,  by 
Giacomo  Lisconti. 

“In  a  fiash  F6d6  knew  their  errand, 
they  were  on  their  way  to  take  the 
priest’s  life,  the  priest  who  had  bap¬ 
tized  many  of  them,  watched  over  and 
cared  for  them  with  a  love  which  had 
been  wholly  divine;  then  came  another 
thought:  ‘Can  I  do  anything?’ 

“At  first  sight  of  that  angry  crowd 
she  bad  retreated  up  the  hill,  and  now 
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stood  there  Irresolute.  She  looked  back 
towards  the  Presbytery  and  noticed 
that  the  priest  was  walking  up  and 
down  conning  his  book,  and  quite  un¬ 
conscious  of  anything  untoward;  she 
was  so  near  him  she  could  have  spoken 
to  him,  but  something  seemed  to  bold 
her  speech.  The  crowd  surged  on. 
Suddenly  they  were  confronted  by  the 
tall,  slim  figure  of  the  girl: 

**  ‘Are  you  going  to  fight?’  she  asked, 
her  clear  voice  ringing  through  the  air, 
then  surely  you  must  have  badges? 
Here  I  have  them  ready  to  band.’  And 
she  held  up  her  basket.  ‘Let  me  give 
each  of  you  one,  I  pray  you.’  The 
words  in  their  picturesque  suggestive¬ 
ness  were  just  those  likely  to  appeal 
to  Italians.  There  was  a  chorus  of 
assent,  and  a  murmur  of  ‘blood-red 
roses  being  a  fitting  badge,’  which 
murmur  F6d6  heard,  and  glanced  anx¬ 
iously  towards  the  Presbytery.  She 
saw  that  the  priest  bad  seen  them,  and 
was  slowly  coming  down  his  garden 
path,  but  she  pretended  to  notice  noth¬ 
ing,  only  quietly  handed  each  man  a 
rose,  murmuring  to  herself  the  while 
‘they  are  blessed  fiowers,  and  these 
are  surely  possessed.’ 

“Giacomo  Llsconti  was  the  only  man 
who  got  no  rose.  When  he  came  for¬ 
ward  her  basket  was  empty,  save  for 
Annette’s  gift  of  cakes.  He  made  some 
coarse  Jest  which  fell  on  unheeding 
ears.  She  was  gazing  past  him  at  the 
men  around;  a  moment  before  they 
had  been  ripe  for  any  and  every  crime, 
on  their  way  to  kill  their  parish  priest; 
now,  a  curious  change  seemed  to  have 
taken  place  in  them. 

“She  seemed  once  more  to  see  the 
simple  God-fearing  peasant  folk  she 
had  known  before  Liscontl’s  advent. 
Each  held  in  one  band  the  rose  she 
bad  given  him,  and  from  the  other 
they  bad  dropped  their  arms.  Just 
then  the  Angelus  bell  sounded  in  clear 


and  sonorous  chimes  from  the  grey  old 
village  tower,  one  by  one  the  men 
doffed  their  caps,  and  a  grave  sweet 
voice,  the  voice  of  their  priest,  slowly 
repeated  the  ‘Angelus.’ 

“For  a  moment  Lisconti  seemed  too 
astonished  to  move  or  to  speak,  then 
fury  took  possession  of  him.  ‘Coward¬ 
ly  dogs,’  he  yelled,  ‘after  all  it  only 
needs  one  shot  to  rid  the  earth  of  such 
vermin!’  and  he  took  deliberate  aim  at 
the  priest  and  fired.  Quick  as  thought 
someone  had  thrown  herself  in  the 
way,  and  be  was  seized  and  held  by 
strong  men’s  arms.  The  priest  was 
safe,  but  F6d6  lay  in  bis  sunny  garden 
mortally  wounded,  among  the  crimson 
blossoms  she  loved  so  well.  ‘  ’Twas 
the  blessed  roses,’  were  the  last  words 
she  uttered;  ‘I  knew  he  was  the  devil, 
and  they— were  possessed!’ 

“Such  is  her  story,  and  that  is  the 
reason  of  the  ‘Gratitude’  on  the  marble 
cross.’’ 

“And  the  blessing  of  the  roses?’’  I 
asked. 

“Ah!  On  every  anniversary  of  her 
death  great  baskets  of  the  priest’s  roses 
are  gathered  for  him  to  bless,  these  he 
distributes  among  the  villagers  at  their 
own  request,  they  carry  them  to  their 
homes,  and  value  them  highly— even 
the  faded  leaves  are  gathered  up  and 
treasured. 

“  ’Tie  a  pretty  custom,  which  time 
has  sanctioned,  and  in  it  one  finds,  it 
seems  to  me,  the  undying  memory  of 
F6d6’s  simple  faith.  The  wreath  you 
saw  on  the  grave  is  placed  there  year 
by  year  by  the  priest’s  own  hands— 
you  must  come  and  see  him  with  me, 
my  friend,  some  day.  But  here  we 
are  at  home,  and  there  is  old  Anunzi- 
ata  anxiously  awaiting  us— I  know  • 
what  that  means.  She  has  made  one 
of  the  omelettes  for  which  she  is  fa¬ 
mous,  and  is  afraid  ’twill  spoil!’* 

Comtance  Craigie  Halkett. 


Temple  Bar. 
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A  CENTURY  OF  FRENCH  FICTION. 


France  enjoys  an  imaginative  life  of 
which  few  Englishmen  are  conscious. 
In  Paris,  as  in  the  provinces,  you  may 
see  all  the  world  taking  as  keen  a  de¬ 
light  in  their  own  and  each  other’s 
lives  as  the  people  of  the  East.  They 
are,  in  fact,  the  true  gossips  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  There  they  sit,  the  free  enlight¬ 
ened  citizens  of  France,  sipping  their 
absinthe  upon  the  terrasse  of  a  caf6,  and 
seeing  in  all  around  them  the  material 
of  a  pleasant  comedy.  To  their  quick 
eyes  the  men  and  women  of  next  door 
seem  less  the  slaves  of  a  hard  liveli¬ 
hood  than  the  personages  of  a  romance 
set  in  the  atmosphere  which  best  be¬ 
fits  them.  And  as  in  life,  so  it  is  in 
literature.  French  literature,  like 
French  life,  is  not  compelled  to  run  in 
a  groove.  It  is  free  to  treat  whatever 
material  it  choose,  and  its  masters 
long  ago  discovered  that  Romance  is 
not  mummified  in  the  trappings  of  the 
past,  but  is  a  breathing  image,  which 
knocks  at  our  door,  if  only  we  will  let 
her  in.  At  the  very  moment  when  the 
romantiques  had  captured  Paris,  Th6o- 
phile  Gautier,  in  an  apologue  called 
“Celle-ci  et  Celle-li,”  applauded  the 
art  of  everyday.  Poesy,  he  declared, 
the  daughter  of  the  gods,  found  noth¬ 
ing  so  humble  that  she  should  disdain 
it.  “She  is  not  loth,’’  said  he,  “to  leave 
the  blue  sky  of  the  East,  to  fiutter  her 
golden  wings  along  her  back,  and  to 
sit  at  the  bead  of  a  truckle-bed  in  a 
wretched  garret.”  The  ill-furnished 
room  of  the  enthusiast  who  counted 
but  twenty  years  was  in  Gautier’s  eyes 
as  poetical  as  Raise,  as  Ischia,  as  Lago 
Maggiore  itself.  So  he  counsels  the 
young  Rodolpbe  to  throw  bis  Spanish 
or  Italian  illuminations  into  the  fire, 
not  to  transplant  himself  from  his  na¬ 
tive  soil,  but  to  remember  that  he  is  a 
Parisian  and  a  good  fellow,  which  is 


far  better  than  masquerading  as  a  poor 
devil  of  a  bandit. 

This  advice  is  strange  in  the  mouth 
of  the  young  hero  who  led  the  assault 
on  the  first  night  of  “Hernani,”  and 
who  did  not  scruple  to  illuminate  his 
own  person  with  the  most  brilliant 
colors.  But  it  is  very  sound,  and  it 
comes  back  to  our  memory  as  we  con¬ 
template  the  “Century  of  French  Ro¬ 
mance”  which  has  just  been  pub¬ 
lished.*  For  it  is  certain  that  the 
great  novelists  of  France  have  followed 
the  good  counsel  of  Th6ophile  Gautier. 
They  have  recognized  the  romantic 
superiority  of  their  own  room,  though 
it  be  a  garret,  and  they  have  left  us 
a  history  of  modern  France,  whose 
truth  no  documents  shall  ever  upset. 
Some,  of  course,  like  Dumas  and  Hugo, 
have  sought  inspiration  in  the  past; 
some,  like  Stendhal  and  Merim^e,  have 
wandered  far  from  their  native  land. 
But  when  all  deductions  are  made,  the 
novelists  of  France  present  us  with 
such  a  record  of  social  life  and  chang¬ 
ing  manners  as  no  other  literature  can 
afford;  they  have  done  yet  more  than 
this:  they  have  reinvented  their  own 
country,  so  that  you  cannot  visit  Rouen 
without  thinking  of  Flaubert,  and  Bal¬ 
zac  speaks  to  you  eloquently  in  every 
corner  of  Paris. 

We  therefore  welcome  any  series  of 
books  which  recalls  the  romances  of 
a  romantic  people,  and  to  those  who 
have  no  French  we  may  confidently 
commend  these  twelve  volumes.  The 
translation  is  efliciently  performed, 
several  of  the  Introductions  are  wisely 
appreciative,  and  if  the  publisher  had 
taken  the  advice  which  Gautier  gave 
to  Rodolphe — “throw  your  illuminations 

*  A  Century  of  French  Romance.  Edited  by 
Edmund  Gosse.  With  Introductions  by  Va¬ 
rious  Hands.  12  Tolumes.London:  Heinemann 
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Into  the  fire”— the  books  would  have 
been  all  the  better  to  look  at.  At  the 
same  time,  we  cannot  approve  Mr. 
Gosse’s  selection.  Not  only  is  more 
than  one  novelist  admitted  who  has  no 
right  to  a  place  among  the  first  twelve 
of  France,  but  the  work  chosen  does 
not  always  most  faithfully  represent 
its  author.  We  know  not  what  Dumas 
the  younger,  with  that  preposterous 
piece  of  sentimentalism,  “La  Dame 
aux  Camellias,”  is  doing  In  this  galley. 
We  could  easily  dispense  with  M.  Oc¬ 
tave  Feuillet,  nor  do  we  think  that  the 
two  short  stories  of  Prosper  Merimfee 
are  worthy  to  take  their  place  by  the 
aide  of  Balzac  and  Flaubert.  Again, 
Maupassant  was  above  all  the  master 
of  the  short  story.  His  novels  are 
characteristic  of  him  neither  in  picture 
nor  in  sentiment;  unable  to  keep  up 
his  own  Interest  for  three  hundred 
pages,  he  can  hardly  expect  to  hold 
ours;  and  Justice  could  only  have  been 
done  him  by  the  wise  selection  of  half- 
a-dozen  stories.  However,  It  is  idle  to 
expect  agreement  In  so  delicate  a  mat¬ 
ter  as  selection.  We  must  take  what 
we  are  given  and  make  the  best  of  it. 

At  the  head  of  them  all  stands  Bal¬ 
zac,  the  greatest  of  the  modems,  the 
Atlas  who  held  all  France  upon  his 
tireless  shoulders,— the  literary  athlete 
who  faced  a  superhuman  task  with  an 
assurance  which  Mr.  Henry  James,  in 
a  luminous  essay,  very  properly  de¬ 
scribes  as  “swagger.”  Swagger,  to  be 
sure,  it  was;  swagger,  too,  abundantly 
Justified  by  the  event.  But  “bounder,” 
another  word  used  by  Mr.  James,  Is 
shocking  to  our  respect,  and  we  wish 
It  had  not  been  printed  upon  the  same 
page  with  the  name  of  Balzac.  Now, 
Balzac’s  project  was  to  paint  the 
whole  life  of  France  in  the  colors  of 
reality,  and  he  succeeded  supremely 
well.  Yet  he  was  so  little  a  realist 
that  he  Invented  even  his  own  debts. 
The  gigantic  task  which  he  set  himself 
left  him  little  time  wherein  to  gather 


what  is  commonly  known  as  “experi¬ 
ence,”  and  be  would  have  been  as 
false  to  nature  as  Is  Georges  Obnet 
himself,  bad  be  not  been  gifted,  as 
Shakespeare  was  gifted,  with  the  power 
of  divination.  But  once  he  had  in¬ 
vented  bis  characters,  and  set  them  in 
a  certain  milieu,  he  knew  inevitably 
what  they  would  do  and  say.  Indeed 
It  is  from  this  power  of  divination  that 
his  so-called  realism  proceeds.  The 
catalogues  of  furniture,  the  conscien¬ 
tious  descriptions  of  works  of  art 
wherewith  his  works  are  padded, 
merely  detract  from  the  effect  of  real¬ 
ity.  In  other  words,  his  truth  was  a 
truth  not  of  trappings  but  of  character. 
He  created  many  worlds— Paris,  the 
provinces,  the  salons,  the  workshops, 
the  theatres,  and  he  understood  them 
all.  He  was  familiar  with  all  classes 
—nobles,  politicians,  artists,  misers,  ac¬ 
tresses,  thieves— because  he  had  drawn 
the  portrait  of  every  one  of  them.  But 
in  reading  his  works  you  feel  that  the 
knowledge  came  from  within.  This, 
you  say  to  yourself,  is  not  the  fruit  of 
observation.  Not  even  Balzac  himself 
could  have  lived  so  many  lives,  have 
died  so  many  deaths,  and  then  com¬ 
posed  his  own  romantic  history.  No; 
if  Balzac  were  a  realist,  then  he  was 
a  realist  without  experience,— a  realist 
who  found  the  truth  in  his  own  heart, 
and  who  pretended  to  have  seen  that 
which  he  invented,  for  the  same  rea¬ 
son  that  he  fied  before  the  pursuit  of 
Imaginary  creditors. 

It  follows,  then,  that  Balzac’s  reality 
is  nothing  but  romance,  that  Rastlg- 
nac,  Luclen  de  Rubemprg,  Vautrln,  the 
Hulots  and  Marneffes,  the  Nucigens 
and  the  Gobsecks,  and  all  the  person¬ 
ages  who  play  a  part  in  his  vast 
drama,  are  as  remote  from  fact  as  the 
Musqueteers  of  Dumas  or  the  fantastic 
heroes  of  Victor  Hugo.  But  if  not  one 
of  them  had  an  actual  existence.  If 
their  careers  are  not  supported  by  a 
single  document,  they  are  true  both  to 
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their  age  and  country.  For  what  Du¬ 
mas  and  Hugo  did  for  the  France  of 
an  eariier  date,  Balzac  did  for  the 
France  of  his  own  time.  He  was  a 
sincere,  and  (in  the  main)  an  accurate 
historian.  He  neglected  no  corner  of 
French  life,  though  in  painting  it  he 
omitted  most  that  was  unessential.  The 
result  is  that  no  better  guide-book  for 
modem  France  can  be  found  than  the 
“Comgdie  Humaine.”  Nor  was  Balzac 
unconscious  of  his  own  achievement 
He  was  not  merely  a  writer,  struggling 
for  a  phrase,  though  struggle  be  did, 
and  to  some  purpose.  He  boldly  laid 
claim  to  the  title  of  historian,  and  on 
this  ground  claimed  a  place  among  the 
greatest  ones  of  the  earth.  “The  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,”  said 
he  in  1844,  “will  be  found  to  have  been 
profoundly  infiuenced  by  four  men— 
Napoleon,  Cuvier,  O’Connell,  and  my¬ 
self.  The  first  lived  upon  the  blood  of 
Europe,  the  second  espoused  the  globe, 
the  third  became  the  incarnation  of  a 
race,  while  I  shall  have  carried  a  whole 
society  in  my  brain.”  It  is  a  proud 
boast,  which  time  has  justified. 

A  century  of  fiction,  then,  which  puts 
Honore  de  Balzac  at  its  head,  with  bis 
grandiose  aspiration,  and  his  magnifi¬ 
cent  achievement,  cannot  but  be  dis¬ 
tinguished.  But  Balzac  is  not  alone. 
Even  be  finds  companions  worthy  of 
himself.  Is  there  not  the  old  Dumas, 
careless  of  schools  and  titles,  resolute 
only  to  amuse  himself  and  bis  readers, 
whom  you  live  with  rather  than  read, 
whose  high  spirits  and  sense  of  the 
open  air  silence  the  voice  of  criticism? 
Is  there  not  Hugo,  “a  great  poet,”  as 
Mr.  Lang  says,  “and  only  a  consider¬ 
able  novelist,”  who,  despite  his  absurd¬ 
ities  and  extravagances,  has  discovered 
to  your  gaze  a  wild  world,  peopled  by 
men  less  or  greater  than  life-size,  and 
governed  by  forces  that  are  superhu¬ 
man?  But  neither  Dumas  nor  Hugo 
are  historians  of  their  time  and  coun¬ 
try.  The  garret  of  Rodolphe  Is  not  In 


their  eyes  synonymous  with  poetry. 
No  wine-colored  sea  nor  southern  sky 
was  too  romantic  for  their  tempera¬ 
ment  Neither  Baise  nor  Ischia  could 
daunt  their  muse,  and  had  Gautier  set 
his  two  goddesses— “Celle-ci  et  Celle- 
la,”— before  them,  there  is  no  doubt  to 
which  of  the  two  they  would  have 
given  the  apple. 

But  they  founded  no  school;  they 
left  no  disciples;  and  it  is  from  Balzac 
that  the  modern  French  Romance  de¬ 
scends.  Flaubert  did  but  graft  the  the¬ 
ory  of  Art  for  Art’s  sake  upon  the 
doctrine  of  Balzac.  He  was  a  realist 
who  observed  as  narrowly  as  Balzac 
pretended  he  observed,  and  at  the  same 
time  poured  out  upon  realism  the  fiood 
of  his  rage  and  his  scorn.  But  he  was 
not  content  to  observe;  he  destroyed 
his  artistic  peace  with  a  thousand 
scruples  of  style  and  thought.  His 
biography  is  the  record  of  a  bitter 
struggle  with  the  French  tongue,  oette 
oMenne  de  langue,  as  Daudet  called  it 
His  mother  once  told  him  that  “the 
love  of  phrases  bad  dried  up  his  heart.” 
It  dried  up  much  of  his  work  as  well. 
His  conscience  would  not  let  him  wTite 
as  be  would.  “You  only  succeed  in 
producing  an  effect  by  the  negation  of 
exuberance,”  said  he;  “and  exuberance 
is  precisely  what  charms  me.”  But  he 
put  the  charmer  away,  as  resolutely  as 
St  Anthony  dismissed  temptation,  and 
by  a  sort  of  irony  his  masterpiece, 
“Madame  Bovary,”  though  it  be*  not 
exuberant,  cannot  escape  the  charge  of 
irrelevancy. 

Yet  set  “Madame  Bovary”  by  the  side 
of  the  best  fiction  that  modem  Eng¬ 
land  can  show,  and  you  will  realize  its 
splendid  craftsmanship,  its  profound 
sincerity.  The  worst  is  that  Flaubert, 
like  so  many  of  his  countrymen,  was 
the  victim  of  a  theory.  Balzac,  by 
classing  himself  with  Cuvier,  and  Zola, 
by  declaring  himself  a  disciple  of 
Claude  Bernard,  have  claimed  a  place 
in  science  as  in  art,  and  the  most  of 
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French  novelists  have  not  been  content 
to  write  their  novels;  they  have  aspired 
to  be  philosophers  as  well.  They  would 
be  realists,  or  naturalists,  or  sensitiv* 
Ists,  or  heaven  knows  what;  yet  for  all 
their  theories  they  end  by  being  nov¬ 
elists,  like  the  ordinary  Englishman, 
and  in  appreciating  the  comedy  of  life 
they  surpass  us  all.  But  as  Oxford  is 
the  home  of  lost  causes,  so  Paris  is  the 
home  of  lost  schools.  That  which  to¬ 
day  is  cherished  as  a  gospel  is  flouted 
to-morrow  as  a  heresy.  Balzac  be¬ 
lieved  himself  to  be  a  realist,  and  he 
may  be  regarded  in  a  vague  sense  as 
the  founder  of  the  realistic  school.  Yet 
realism  is  but  a  word,  for  the  quality 
which  it  denotes  is  either  universal  or 
impossible.  The  literary  art,  like  every 
other  art,  aims  at  expressing  truth  in 
a  certain  medium;  and  since  all  writ¬ 
ing  is  a  matter  of  convention,  reality 
is  plainly  beyond  the  reach  of  man. 
The  most  expert  of  them  all  can,  in¬ 
deed,  do  no  more  than  translate  real¬ 
ity  into  the  terms  of  an  accepted  arti¬ 
fice.  Herodotus,  for  Instance,  by  one 
broad  sweep  produced  an  effect  of  re¬ 
ality  far  beyond  the  reach  of  Zola, 
whose  trick  it  was  to  wrinkle  the  sur¬ 
face  of  life  with  a  thousand  irrelevant 
touches. 

In  England  we  do  not  argue  about 
these  things.  Our  novelists  go  on  their 
way  all  untroubled  by  introspective 
analysis.  But  the  Frenchman,  ever 
since  Balzac,  has  liked  to  wave  a  flag, 
and  to  fight  not  merely  for  victory  but 
for  a  method.  Balzac,  Indeed,  had  not 
long  been  dead  when  realism  seemed 
quite  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  Ac¬ 
tion.  Flaubert  found  his  comfort  In 
the  phrase,  and  Zola  was  content  with 
nothing  less  than  the  document.  Bal¬ 
zac  had  created  a  “real”  world  by  the 
mere  force  of  imagination;  Zola  was 
determined  to  suppress  his  fancy,  and 
to  construct  the  society  of  his  Rougons 
and  his  Macquarts  from  painfully  col¬ 
lected  facte.  Balzac  thought,  and  a 


noble  ediflce  rose  magniflcently  to  the 
sky.  Zola  laid  brick  upon  brick  until 
a  stout  wall,  nicely  constructed  and  but¬ 
tressed  by  documents,  faced  bis  read¬ 
ers.  It  was  obvious,  therefore,  that 
Zola,  having  found  what  he  believed 
to  be  a  new  method,  should  look  about 
for  a  new  name.  So  he  called  himself 
a  “naturalist,”  and  candidly  believed 
that  he  was  a  real  Innovator.  But  he 
was  only  attempting  to  solve  the  same 
problem  which  has  engrossed  the  man 
of  letters  since  the  beginning  of  time, 
to  express  the  facts  of  life  in  the  terms 
of  language.  Doubtless  be  sought 
“truth”  with  more  than  common  en¬ 
ergy;  but  no  man  ever  purposely  pur¬ 
sued  falsehood,  and  Zola  was  so  intent 
upon  the  collection  of  facts  that  he  for¬ 
got  that  their  juxtaposition  too  often 
robbed  them  of  reality. 

Midway  between  Balzac  and  Zola 
come  the  De  Goncourts,  the  legitimate 
heirs  of  the  “Com6dIe  Humaine,”  two 
godfathers,  among  many,  of  modern 
Naturalism.  Now,  the  brothers  De 
Goncourt  aimed  at  nothing  less  than 
the  invention  of  a  new  literature,  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  new  style.  They  would 
put  upon  paper  nothing  more  and  noth¬ 
ing  less  than  la  verity  vraie.  They  be¬ 
lieved  that  Dumas  and  Balzac  had 
brought  discredit  upon  imagination, 
and  they  determined  that  they  would 
write  nothing  down  that  had  not  been 
faithfully  observed.  Moreover,  that 
they  might  mark  the  reaction  against 
the  novel  of  adventure,  they  decided 
that  a  state  of  soul  was  far  more  in¬ 
teresting  than  dramatic  movement,  and 
they  boasted,  almost  pathetically,  that 
they  were  the  “John  the  Baptist  of 
modem  nervosity”!  It  is  a  title  which 
few  would  care  to  claim,  and  we  cheer¬ 
fully  leave  them  to  the  enjoyment  of 
it.  However,  if  you  would  note  the 
distance  which  separates  the  De  Gon¬ 
courts  from  Balzac,  compare  “Charles 
Demallly”  with  “Les  Illusions  Per¬ 
dues,”  and  you  cannot  resist  the  con- 
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elusion  that  Balzac  has  the  advantage, 
not  only  in  romance,  but  in  truth  also. 
The  De  Goncourts,  in  fact,  were  attiict- 
ed  by  an  intellectual  myopia:  they 
could  only  see  a  thing  when  they  were 
close  to  it;  but  even  if  they  approached 
their  eye,  they  were  so  intent  upon  the 
parts  of  the  object  that  they  missed 
the  significance  of  the  w'hole.  The  re¬ 
sult  was,  as  Edmond  de  Goncourt  sor¬ 
rowfully  confessed,  that  the  best  pas¬ 
sages  in  their  books  were  those  which 
they  invented  themselves.  M.  Zola, 
for  instance,  was  certain  that  Athanas- 
siadis,  the  old  Greek  of  “La  Faustin," 
was  drawn  from  life,  and  it  was  the 
one  personage  in  the  drama  who  ex¬ 
isted  only  in  the  author’s  brain!  After 
this,  who  shall  doubt  that  realism 
is  an  affair,  not  of  process,  but  of 
effect? 

Nor  was  realism  the  sole  aim  of  the 
brothers  De  Goncourt.  While  they  set 
out  to  observe  as  narrowly  as  Zola, 
they  were  determined  to  pursue  the 
right  phrase  as  ardently  as  Flaubert 
The  double  ambition  was  superhuman, 
and  beneath  its  load  MM.  de  Goncourt 
stumbled  into  the  pit  of  pedantry. 
After  all.  masterpieces  are  seldom 
achieved  by  those  who  set  about  the 
work  in  the  spirit  of  advertised  reac¬ 
tion.  and  MM.  de  Goncourt  did  but 
establish  their  practice  upon  a  reversal 
of  the  past  When  they  came  upon  the 
town,  fine  writing  had  fallen  into  dis¬ 
repute.  Stendhal,  said  Balzac,  wrote 
as  the  birds  sing.  He  did  more  than 
this:  he  deliberately  wrote  in  an  easy, 
impersonal  manner.  He  made  no  se¬ 
cret  of  the  prejudice  which  he  felt 
against  “an  artistic  style,”  and  he 
scorned  to  obtain  an  effect  which  in 
bis  eyes  was  illegitimate.  But.  as  al¬ 
ways  happens,  his  practice  did  not 
conform  to  his  theory.  In  spite  of  him¬ 
self  be  now  and  again  fell  into  the 
style  which  he  affected  to  despise,  and 


like  the  rest  he  proved  that  a  novelist 
can  be  no  more  than  a  novelist  what¬ 
ever  banner  he  wave  in  the  eye  of  the 
world. 

We  English  are  not  born  logicians, 
and  our  novelists  are  not  wont  to  play 
off  one  school  against  the -other.  But 
nevertheless  the  art  of  fiction  has  been 
practised  in  Great  Britain  with  a  fine 
distinction,  and  as  we  contemplate  this 
century  of  French  romance,  we  cannot 
help  making  a  comparison.  This  we 
do  in  no  spirit  of  Chauvinism,  because 
we  readily  recognize  that  the  French 
have  certain  qualities— sincerity,  cour¬ 
age,  style— which  our  novelists  too 
often  lack.  Yet  we  should  not  despair. 
If  we  had  to  match  the  twelve  mas¬ 
ters  here  represented  from  our  own  lit¬ 
erature.  We  would  send  our  champion. 
Sir  Walter,  out  to  break  a  lance  with 
Balzac,  confident  that  the  battle  would 
be  drawn.  Dickens  and  Thackeray 
might  face  Daudet  and  De  Goncourt 
unashamed.  And  we  have  a  phalanx 
of  women— Jane  Austen.  Charlotte 
Bronte,  George  Eliot— who  would  bear 
themselves  gallantly  in  the  contest. 
At  the  top,  then,  we  should  not  fear 
defeat.  But  when  we  come  to  the  rank 
and  file,  our  confidence  vanishes.  Our 
second-rate  novelists  could  not  hold 
out  for  a  moment  against  those  whom 
France  herself  describes  as  second- 
rate.  It  is  here,  indeed,  that  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  schools  is  felt.  A  form¬ 
ula  does  but  hamper  the  man  of 
genius,  who  is  a  law  unto  himself.  But 
it  keeps  the  writer  of  mediocre  talent 
in  the  strait  path,  and  saves  him  from 
wandering  in  the  fantastic  byways  of 
ill-digested  theology  and  unknown  sci¬ 
ences.  However,  good  fiction  is  ad¬ 
mirable,  where’er  it  be  found,  and  time 
soon  makes  an  end  of  mediocrity, 
whether  it  be  regulated  by  a  formula, 
or  be  free  to  make  itself  ridiculous 
without  restraint  or  knowledge. 
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At  a  recent  auction  sale  in  London 
Anna  Bronte’s  own  copy  of  “The  Ten¬ 
ant  of  Wildfell  Hall’’  sold  for  $160. 
Charlotte  Bronte’s  autograph  manu¬ 
script  and  miscellaneous  poems  entirely 
in  her  own  handwriting  sold  for  $125, 
and  another  autograph  manuscript  of 
Charlotte  Bronte  sold  for  $70. 

Mr.  Edward  Arnold  has  completed 
arrangements  for  the  publication  of 
“The  Memoirs  of  M.  Blowitz.”  M. 
Blowitz  was  engaged  for  some  time 
before  his  death  in  putting  into  shape 
for  publication  some  of  the  more  re¬ 
markable  incidents  of  his  career  as 
Paris  correspondent  of  the  “Times.” 

^n  the  recently  published  life  of  Miss 
Yonge  it  is  recorded  that  her  first  book 
“Abbey  Church”  which  was  published 
in  1844,  was  issued  by  permission  of 
the  family  council  on  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  the  author  should  not  take 
any  money  for  it  herself  “it  being 
thought  unladylike  to  benefit  by  one’s 
own  writings.”  That  is  not  the  way 
that  most  first  books  are  published 
now-a-days. 

There  was  sold  recently  by  auction 
at  London  the  finest  collection  of  early 
editions  of  Buuyan’s  works  which  has 
been  offered  for  many  years.  A  single 
lot  consisted  of  277  TOlumes  of  his  va¬ 
rious  writings,  including  many  original 
editions.  There  was  also  a  genuine 
copy  of  the  very  rare  first  edition  of 
“The  Holy  War”  1682,  and  also  one  of 
only  two  known  copies  of  the  third 
edition  of  the  “Pilgrim’s  Progress” 
1690. 

Next  September  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
are  to  publish  the  works  of  Charles 
Lamb  arranged  In  an  edition  of  twelve 
volumes.  The  first  two  will  be  de¬ 


voted  to  the  essays  of  Elia.  One  will 
contain  the  poems  and  the  ill-fated 
plays.  There  will  be  two  volumes  of 
letters  and  in  some  of  the  other  vol¬ 
umes  there  will  be  prose  and  verse 
which  has  been  out  of  print  for  eighty 
years  or  more.  The  work  is  edited  by 
William  Macdonald  who  contributes 
an  autobiography  and  critical  essay. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  have  added  two 
volumes  to  their  compact  and  attrac¬ 
tive  Popular  Library  of  Art.  One,  by 
Dr.  George  Gronau,  is  devoted  to  Leo¬ 
nardo  da  Vinci:  the  other,  by  Camille 
Mauclair,  to  The  French  Impression¬ 
ists.— Manet,  Degas,  Renoir,  Claude 
Monet  and  the  rest,  from  1860  to  1900. 
Each  has  forty  or  fifty  illustrations 
and  the  accompanying  text  blends  bi¬ 
ography,  description,  and  criticism  in 
excellent  proportions. 

Lady  Gregory  has  prepared  a  volume 
which  under  the  title  of  “Poets  and 
Dreamers”  presents  a  group  of  critical 
essays  on  Irish  poets  and  ballad  writ¬ 
ers,  and  translations  of  their  work 
from  Jacobite  times  until  the  present 
day.  She  gives  an  interesting  account 
gathered  from  Galway  farmers  of  a 
wandering  poet  named  Raftery  who 
carried  on  the  tradition  of  the  old 
bards  until  about  seventy  years  ago. 
She  has  also  included  in  this  work 
translations  of  some  of  Dr.  Douglass 
Hyde’s  “Pleasant  Plays”  which  are 
being  acted  as  soon  as  written,  in 
many  parts  of  Ireland,  and  include  a 
Miracle  play  and  a  Nativity  play. 

“On  the  Trail  of  Moses”  (Funk  & 
Wngnalls  Co.)  is  not,  as  one  might 
imagine  from  the  title,  an  historical 
romance  of  more  than  ordinarily  dar¬ 
ing  conception,  but  a  volume  of  revival 
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sermons  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Louis  Albert 
Banks.  Dr.  Banks  means  no  irrever¬ 
ence  by  such  a  title;  but  it  is  bis  aim 
to  get  the  attention  of  his  readers,— or 
bearers,  as  the  case  may  be— and  one 
who  has  that  aim  in  view  must  not 
be  over  nice  in  matters  of  taste.  Dr. 
Banks’s  discourses  are  always  pointed, 
direct  and  pungent  and  these  are  no 
exceptions. 

Dr.  George  N.  Gould,  whose  little 
volume  entitled  “Biographic  Clinics"  is 
published  by  P.  Blakiston’s  Son  &  Co., 
has  a  curious  theory  which  he  sustains 
by  a  considerable  amount  of  evidence. 
He  presents  the  fruits  of  bis  study 
of  the  origin  of  the  ill-health  of  De 
Quincey,  Carlyle,  Darwin,  Huxley  and 
Browning,  as  gathered  from  their  let¬ 
ters  and  biographies,  and  in  each  case 
traces  their  ill-health  and  in  some  cases 
at  least  incidentally  their  ill  temper  to 
eye-strain  and  its  consequences  to  the 
brain  and  nerves.  The  subject  will  in¬ 
terest  medical  specialists  and  it  will 
not  be  surprising  if  a  good  many  lay¬ 
men  find  in  it  suggestions  that  certain 
discomforts  and  maladies  of  their  own, 
which  they  have  attributed  to  various 
causes,  have  the  same  origin. 

Not  profitabie  nor  pleasant— “psycho- 
logical  studies”  are  seldom  pleasant— 
but  poignant,  penetrating  and  aimost 
powerful  is  the  simple  story  which 
Edwin  Pugh  names  “The  Stumbling- 
Block."  A  high-strung,  capricious  girl 
in  whom  a  forlorn  childhood  and  a 
lonely  youth  have  developed  an  intense 
craving  for  affection  together  with  a 
morbid  reserve;  a  sincere,  well-mean¬ 
ing  and  obtuse  lover,  thoroughly  nor¬ 
mal  in  temper  and  correspondingly  out 
of  sympathy  with  moods;  and  “the 
other  woman,”  pretty,  false  and  un¬ 
scrupulous— these  three  actors  come  on 
together  for  melodrama  but  the  curtain 
rings  down  on  tragedy.  Mr.  Pugh’s 
work  shows  undeniable  talent,  but  of 


the  sort  which  inevitably  suggests  the 
hope  that  it  may  not  be  mis-directed. 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

Horse  Show,  circus  ring,  book-and- 
ladder  company,  lake  schooner,  freight 
yard  and  ranch,  down-east  shore, 
“tenderloin  district,”  and  Virginia 
plantation— each  serves  as  a  back¬ 
ground  for  one  of  the  portraits  in 
Sewell  Ford’s  collection,  “Horses 
Nine.”  Drawn  with  a  command  of  de¬ 
tail  which  adds  greatly  to  the  realis¬ 
tic  effect,  and  with  a  sympathy  and 
dramatic  skill  which  infuses  into  them 
an  almost  human  interest,  these  equine 
character-studies,  grave  and  gay,  make 
a  group  of  notable  quality.  Black 
Elagle,  in  particular,  “who  once  ruled 
the  ranges,”  is  as  striking  a  figure  as 
some  of  Seton-Tbompson’s.  The  read¬ 
ableness  of  the  volume  is  not  dimin¬ 
ished  at  all  by  its  obvious  humanita¬ 
rian  value.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

In  “'The  Path  of  Evolution,”  Henry 
Pemberton  of  the  American  Philosophi¬ 
cal  Society  makes  a  rapid,  popular 
presentation  of  the  stages  by  which 
modern  scientific  thought  has  been  de¬ 
veloped,  beginning  with  the  scholastic 
philosophy  and  giving  one  or  two  chap¬ 
ters  each  to  the  work  of  Roger  Bacon, 
Copernicus,  Descartes,  Spinoza,  Fran¬ 
cis  Bacon,  Galileo  and  Newton,  and  five 
or  six  more  to  modern  chemistry  and 
physics;  and  then  devoting  the  second 
half  of  his  book— a  volume  of  nearly 
four  hundred  pages— to  a  more  detailed 
resume  of  theories  and  discoveries  in 
organic  science,  concluding  with  some 
reflections,  of  a  conservative  character, 
on  their  relation  to  religious  faith.  Dr. 
Pemberton’s  style  is  clear  and  read¬ 
able;  he  has  enlivened  his  pages  with 
considerable  biographical  detail;  and 
his  book,  in  spite  of  some  defects  in 
arrangement  and  proportion,  is  well 
adapted  to  serve  the  puriiose  for  which 
it  is  designed.  Henry  Altemus  Co. 
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to  the  Publisher  (this  is  essential), 
and  you  will  receive  ::  k  s  n 

THE  ART  AMATEUR 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

The  Best  and  Largest  Practical  Art  M<^azme 

FOR  SEVE/N  MONTHS,  MARCH,  1903,  TO 
SEPTEMBER,  1903,  (both  inclusive) 

With  FOURTEEN  SUPERB  COLOR  STUDIES  for  Oil,  Water-Color, 
Pastel  and  China  Painting  (most  of  them  especially  suitable  for  framing) 


^PHESE  fourteen  Color  Studies  will  comprise  a  number  of  exquisite  flower 
^  pieces,  marines,  pictures  of  animals,  landscapes,  and  fruit  and  figure 

pieces  —  all  of  them  particularly  adapted  for  copying  by  the  art  student 
or  for  framing  by  the  art  lover. 

In  addition  to  the  color  studies  this  offer  includes  over  thirty  large- 
size  supplementary  pages  of  practical  working  designs  in  Pyrography, 
Black  and  White,  for  China  Painting,  Oil,  Water-Color  and  Tapestry 
Painting,  Wood  Carving,  Brass  Hammering  and  Needlework  for  both  Home 
and  Church. 

The  seven  numbers  give  more  than  two  hundred  large  pages  of  illus¬ 
trations  and  text,  full  of  direction,  suggestion  and  description,  relating  to 
^  Flower,  Marine,  Portrait  and  Still  Life  Painting,  Pen  Drawing  for  Book 
\  and  Magazine  Illustrating,  Designing  for  Manufacturers,  Landscape  and 
Portrait  Photography,  Art  Needlework,  Interior  Decoration  and  Furnishing. 

Invaluable  to  those  who  wish  to  make  their  living  by  art  or  to  make 
their  homes  beautifuL  Remember  that  this  is  a  Special  Offer,  and  is  only, 
food  to  those  remitting  TWO  DOLLARS  direct  to  the  publisher. 


JOHN  W.  VAN  COST 

225  FOURTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


Walks  in  New  England 

Stories  and  Poems  descriptive  of  Nature  and 
her  Seasons.  Illustrated  with  24  full  page  plates 
made  from  beautiful  photographs  taken  by  an 
expert  and  a  nature  lover  ::  ::  ::  ::  :: 

HOW  TO  READ  MR.  WHITING’S  BOOK  TO  BEST  ADVAN¬ 
TAGE  AND  GREATEST  ENJOYMENT ;  Browse  on  it.  Take  it 
up  and  run  through  the  pages,  stopping  at  a  title  which  attracts  you. 
Read  it  leisurely,  and  conjure  up  before  your  mind’s  eye  the  scene 
described  by  one  who  knows  Nature  and  loves  her  ;; 

By  Charles  Goodrich  Whiting 


Published  by  John  Lane,  New  York.  8vo.  Price  $1.50  net 
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AmericiiD  Journal  ol  Science 

Founded  by  Prof.  Slllitnan  in  1818 

Devoted  to  Chemistry,  Physics,  Geology,  Physierf 
Geography,  Mineralogy,  Natural  History, 
Astronomy  and  Meteorology. 

Editor:  EDWARD  S.  DANA. 


AstociaU  Editors: 

Gborgk  L.  Goodale,  John  Trowbridge,  W,  6, 
Parlow  and  Wm.  M.  Davis,  of  Cambridge;  A.  E. 
Verrill,  H.  S.  Williams  and  L.  V.  Pirsson,  oi 
Yale;  G.  F.  Barker,  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Philadelphia;  Joseph  S,  Ames,  of  Johns  Hop. 
kins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.;  J.  S.  Diller,  of  U. 
S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington. 

Two  volumes  of  480  pages  each,  published  annually 
in  MONTHLY  NUMBERS. 

This  Journal  ended  its  first  series  of  60  volumes  as  t 
quarterly  in  1845,  and  its  second  series  ot  60  volumes  as 
a  two-monthly  in  1870.  The  third  series  of  monthly 
numbers  ended  in  1896.  A  fourth  series  commenced 
with  January,  1896. 

Subscription  price,  $6.00.  60  cents  a  number.  A 
few  sets  on  sale  of  the  first,  second  and  third  series. 

Ten  volumes  index  numbers  on  hand  for  the  second 
and  third  series.  An  index  to  volumes  I  to  X  of  the 
fourth  series  was  issued  in  Decemoer,  1900.  Price,  ont 
dollar.  Address 

The  Amerlcaa  Journal  of  Science 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN 


